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MEMOIRS 

OP TilB 

LIFE AND WRITINGS 

0» 

MR. GRAY. 



SECT. I. 

The lives of men of letters seldom abound willi inci- 
dents ; and perhaps no life ever afforded fewer than 
that which I have undertaken to write. But I am fitr 
from mentioning this by way of previous apology, as is 
the trite custom of biographers. The respect whiqh I 
owe to my deceased friend, to the public, and (let me 
add) to myself, prompts me to waive so impertinent a 
ceremonial. A reader of sense and taste never expects 
to find in the memoirs of a philosopher, or poet, the same 
species of entertainment, or information, which he would 
receive firom those of a statesman or general : he ex- 
pects, however, to be either informed or entertained ; 
nor would he be disappointed, did the writer take care 
to dwell principally on such topics as characterize the 
man, and distinguish that peculiar part which he acted 
in . the varied drama of society. But this rule, self- 
evidently right as it may seem, is seldom observed. It 
was said, with almost as much truth as wit, of one of 
these writers, that, when he composed the Life of Lord 
Verulam, he forgot that he was a philosopher ; and, 
therefore, it was to be feared, should he finish that of 
the Duke of Marlborough, he would forget that he was 
a general* I shall avoid a like fault. I will promise 



^^^^^^ffliiiffiiit^eserved temper; and therefore ra- 
ther diminished than increased his paternal ibrtunc. He 
had many children, of whom Thomas, the subject of 
these Memoirs, was the fifth born. All of them, except 
him, died in their infancy ; and I have been told that 
he narrowly escaped suflbcation (owing to too great a 
fulness of blood which destroyed the rest) and would 
certainly have been cut off as early, had not his mother, 
with a courage remarkable for one of her sex, and withal 
so very tender a parent, ventured to open a vein with 
her own hand, which instantly removed the paroxysm. 
He was born in Cornhill, December the 26th, 1716; 
was educated at Eton school, under the care of Mr. 
Antrobus, his mother's brother, who was at that time 
one of the assistant masters, and also a fellow of St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge ; to which place Mr. Gi-ay 
removed, and was there admitted a pensioner in the 
year 1734. While at school, he contracted a friend- 
ship with Mr. Horace Walpole and Mr. Richard West: 
the former of these appears, at present, with too much 
distinction in the literary as well as fashionable world, 



AND LETTERS. ^ 13 

to make it necessary I should enlarge upon this sub- 
ject ; but as the latter died before he could exert his 
uncommon abilities, it seems requisite to premise some- 
what concerning him ; especially as almost every anec- 
dote which I have to produce, concerning the juvenile 
part of Mr. Gray's life, is included in his correspondence 
with this gentleman : a correspondence which conti- 
nued, with very little interruption, for the space of about 
eight years, from the time of their leaving school to the 
* death of the accomplished youth m question. 

His father was Lord Chancellor of Ireland. His 
grandfather, by the mother, the famous Bishop Burnet. 
He removed from Eton to Oxford, about the same time 
that Mr. Gray left that place for Cambridge. Each of 
them carried with him the reputation of an excellent 
classic scholar, though I have been told that, at. the 
time, Mr. West's genius was reckoned the more bril- 
liant of the two : a judgment which, I conceive, was 
not well founded ; for though Mr. West's part of that 
correspondej^ce, which I shall speedily give the reader,* 
will undoubtedly shew that he possest very extraor- 
dinary talents, yet, on Mr. Gray's side, there se^ems 
superadded to these, such a manly precision of taste, 

* I am.well aware tkat I am here goings to do a thing which the caatioi|B and 
courtly l^r. Sprat (were he now alive J would highly censure. He had, it seems, 
a large collection of kia friend Mr. Cowley's letters, " a way of writing in which 
he peculiarly excelled, as in these he always exprest the native tenderness and 
innocent gaiety of his heart : yet the Doctor was of opinion, that nothing of this 
nature should be published, and that the letters that pass between particular 
fiiends (if they are written as they ought to be) can scarce eror be fit to see the 
lifl^t." What^ not when they eapress the native tenderness and innocent gaieW 
of a heart like Mr. Cowley's ? No, by no means, " for in such letters the souls 
of men iqppear undrest, and in that negligent habit they, mav be fit to be seen by 
one or two in a chamber, but not to go abroad in the street. See Life cf Cowley, 
page 38, Hwrd*» JBcittion. 

Such readers as believe it incumbent on every well-bred soul never to appear 
but in full dress, will think that Dr. Sprat has reason on his side ; but I suspect 
that the generality will, notwithstanding, wish he had been less scrupulously de* 
licate, and lament that the letters in question are not now extant. Of one thine 
I am fully ccmfident, that, had this been the case, the judicious Dr.Hurd would 
have found his critical labour much lessened, when, in pure charity to this ami- 
able writer, he lately employed himself in separating, 

His pleasing" moral from his pointed wit. 



and his friend, at this early period, than any narrative 
of mine. They will include also several specimens of 
their jnvenile compositions, and, at the same time, mark 
the progress they had made in literature. They will 
ascertain, not only the scope and turn of their genius, 
but of their temper, in a word, Mr. Gray will become 
his own biographer, both in this and the rest of the 
Sections, into which I divide this work. By which 
means, and by the assistance of a few notes which I 
shall occasionally add, it may be hoped that nothing 
will be omitted which may tend to give a regular and 
clear delineation of his life and cbai-acter. 

But as this is the earliest part of their correspond- 
ence, and includes only the time which passed between 
Mr. Gray's admission into the university and his going 
abroad, it may be reasonably expected, that the manner 
rather than the matter of these letters must constitute 
their principal merit ; they will therefore be chiefly 
acceptable to such ingenuous youths, who, being about 
the same age, have a relish for the same studies, and 
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bosoms susceptible of the same warmth of friendship. 
To these I address them ; in the pleasing hope that 
they may prompt them to emulate their elegant simpli- 
city, and, of course, to study with more care the classic 
models from which it was derived. If they do this, I 
shall not be much concerned if graver readers think 
them unimportant, or even trifling. 



I. MR. WEST TO MR. GJIAY. 

You use me very cruelly: you have sent me but one 
letter since I have been at Oxford, and that too agree- 
able not to make me sensible how great my loss is in 
not having more. Next to seeing you is the pleasure 
of seeing your hand-writing ; next to hearing you is 
the pleasure of hearing from you. Really and sincerely 
I wonder at you, that you thought it not worth while to 
answer my last letter. I hope this will have better suc- 
cess in behalf of your quondam school-fellow ; in behalf 
of one who has walked hand in hand with you, like the 
two children in the wood, 

lliTough many a flowery path and shelly grot, 
Where learning lull'd us in her private* maze. 

The very thouglit, you see, tips my pen with poetry, 
and brings Eton to my view. Consider me very seri- 
ously here in a strange country, inhabited by things 
that call themselves Doctors and Masters of Arts ; a 
country flowing with syllogisms and ale, where Horace 
and Virgil are equally unknown ; consider me, I say, in 
this melancholy light, and then think if something be 
not due to Your's. 

Christ Church, Nov. 14, 1735. 

P. S. I desire you will send me soon, and truly and 
positively, a history f of your own time. 

* This expression prettily distinguishes their studies when oat of the public 
tchool, which would naturally, at their age, be vague and desultory, 
t Alluding to his grandfather's history. 

C 



umnim^^n^Kit, Ike. iov almost all tlie {.■iiiploj'iiieiit of 
my lioiir.s nvdv lio liesi explain(?tl by negatives : take my 
word ;iiid expi'iii-hre upon it, tloinfj; notliiiii^ is a nio»t 
amusing busiin ^-i . ;tnd yt't neither sointthiiiir nor no- 
tliing gives mo ;iliv [deasiirc. When yciii lisiveseonone 
of my dnys, yuii li.ive seen a vvliolu year of my life ; 
they go rouiul '.inil round like tlie blind horse in the 
mill, only lie lias tlie satisfaction of fancying he makes 
a progress, and ^^ets some ground ; rriy eyes are open 
enough to seethe s;ime dull prospect, and to know that, 
having made To ur-;md- twenty steps more, I shall bejust 
where I was : I may, better than most people, s'ay my 
life is but a span, were I not afraid lest you should not 
believe that a person so short-lived could write even so 
long a letter as this ; in short, 1 believe 1 nuist not send 
you the history of my own time, till I can send you that 
also of the reformation* However, as the most undf;- 
serving people in the world must sure have the vanity 
to wish somebody had a regard for them, so I need not^ 
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wonder at my own, in being pleased that you care about 
me. You need not doubt, therefore, of having a first 
row in the front box of my little heairt, and I believe 
you are not in danger of being crowded there : it is ask- 
ing you to an 6ld play, indeed, but you will be candid 
enough to excuse the whole piece for the sake of a few 
tolerable lines. 

For this little while past I have been playing with 
Statins ; we yesterday had a game at quoits together : 
you will easily fdrgive me for having broke his head, as 
you have a little pique .to him. I send you my trans- 
lation,* which I did not engage in because I liked that 
part of the poem, nor do I now send it to you because I 
think it deserves it, but merely to shew you how I mis- 
spend my days. 

lliird in the labours of the Disc came on. 
With sturdy step and slow, Hippomedon ; 
I Artful and strong he pois'd the well-known weight, 

By Phlegyas wam'd, and fir'd by Mnestheus' fate. 
That to avoid, and this to emulate. 
His vigorous arm he try'd before he flung, 
Brac'd all his nerves, and every sinfew strung ; 
Then with a tempest's whirl, and wary eye, 
Pursu'd his cast, and hurl'd the orb on high ; 
The orb on high tenacious of its course. 
True to the mighty arm that gave it force. 
Far overleaps all bound, and joys to see 
Its ancient lord secure of victory. 
The theatre's green height and woody wall 
Tremble ere it precipitates its fall, 
The ponderous mass sinks in the cleaving ground. 
While vales and woods and echoing hills rebound. 
As when from Etna's smoking summit broke. 
The eyeless Cyclops heaved the craggy rock ; 
Where Ocean frets beneath the dashing oar. 
And parting surges round the vessel roar : 
'Twas there he aim'd the meditated harm, 
And scarce Ulysses 'scap'd his giant aim. 

* This consisted of about one hundred and ten lines, which were sent sepa- 
rately, and as I believe it was Mr. Gray's first attempt in English verse, it is a 
curiosity not to be entirely withheld from the readdr ; therefore, although it is not 
my intention to fill these Memoirs with much either of his or his correspondent's 
productions in this way, yet as a few lines will shew how much Mr. Grfty had 
imbibed Of Dryden's spirited maimer, at this early period, I insert at the end of 
the letter a specimen of the whole. 

c 2 



c. 



.Ami ralriiM tlie Ictrnra of liiBblawa in gEl.I, 

Is exactly St;itius^iy«;nwios aiiro fnaiisueveirit luigues. 
I never knew bt^fove tbat tbe golden fangs on hammer- 
cloths were so ohl a fashion. Your Hymeneal* 1 was 
told was the l)cst in the Cambridge Collection before I 
saw it, and, indeed, it is no great compliment to tell 
you I thought it so when I had seen it ; but sincerely 
it pleased me best. Methinks the college bards have 
run into a strange taste on this occasion. Such soft, 
unmeaning stuff about Venus and Cupid, and Peleus 
and Thetis, and Zephyrs and Dryads, was never read. 
As for my poor little eclogue, it has been condemned and 
beheaded by our Westminster judges ; an exordium of 
about sixteen lines absolutely cut off', and its other limbs 
quartered in a most barbarous manner. I will send it 



tory veiaes of this kiiid 

poaterily ; and, indeed 

which ttey are surrouuiied. Etery person, who feetn iiimaelf n poet, oi 

be above prostituting tiia powers on such occaBiona, and citreme youth ( 

ihe case witli Mr. Gray) is iJie only ihinj that can apologiw for his 
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you in my next as my true and lawful heir, in^exclusion 
of the pretender, who has the impudence to appear 
under my name. 

As yet I have not looked into Sir Isaac. Public.dis- 
putations I hate; mathematics I reverence; history^ 
morality, and natural philosophy have the greatest 
charms in my eye ; but who can forget poetry ? they 
call it idleness, but it is surely the most enchanting 
thing in the world, ac duke otium et pcene omni negotio 
pulchrius, I am, dear Sir, yours while I am, 

R. W. 

Christ Church, May 24, 1736. 



The following letter seems to require some little pre- 
face, not so much as it expresses Mr. Gray's juvenile 
sentiments, concerning the mode of our academical edu- 
cation, as that these sentiments prevailed with him 
through life, and that he often declared them, with so 
little reserve, as to create him many enemies. It is cer- 
tain that, at the time when he was admitted, and for 
some years after, ijacobitism, and its concomitant hard 
drinking, prevailed still at Cambridge, much to the pre- 
judice not only of good manners, but of good letters ; 
for, if this spirit was then on the decline, it was not ex- 
tinguished till after the year 1 745. But we see (as was 
natural enough in a young man) he laid the blame ra- 
tlier on the mode of education than the mode of the 
times ; and to this error, the uncommon proficiency he 
had made at Eton in classical learning might contribute, 
as he found himself in a situation where that species of 
merit held not the first rank. However this be, it was 
necessary not to omit this feature of his mind, when 
employed in drawing a general likeness of it, and what 
colours could be found so forcible as his own to express 
its true light and shadow ? I would further observe. 



I 



nences to TJiKlei'j^ro, which I tvust will be some pitiiisure 
to you, as it is a ^veat one to me. I liavc endured lec- 
tures daily uud iiourly since I came last, supported by 
tlie hopes of being shortly at full liberty to give myself 
up to my friendsj and classical companions, wlio, poor 
souls ! though I SL'e them fallen into great contempt with 
most piiople luic, yet I cannot help sticking to them, 
and out of a spirit of obstinacy (1 think) love them the 
better for it; and, indeed, what can I do eUi^t Must I 
plunge into metaphysics ! Alas ! I cannot see in the 
dark ; nature has not furnished irie with the optics of a 
cat. Must I pore upon mathematics? Alas ! I cannot 
see in too much light ; 1 am no eagle. It is very jios- 
siblc that two and two make four, but 1 would not give 
four farthings to demonstrate this ever so clearly ; and 
if these be the profits of life, give me the amusements 
of it. The people L behold all around mc, it seems, 
know all this and more, and yet i do not know one of 
them who inspires ine with any ambition of being like 
him. Surely it was of this place, now CaYnbrid^e, but 
formerly known by the name of Babylon, that the pro- 
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phet spoke when he said, " the wild beasts of the desert 
shall dwell there, and their houses shall be full of dole- 
ful creatures, and owls shall build there, and satyrs shall 
dance there ; their forts and towers shall be a den for 
ever, a joy of wild asses ; there shall the great owl make 
her nest, and lay and hatch and gather under her sha- 
dow ; it shall be a court of dragons ; thes creech owl 
also shall rcGt there, and find for hei-self a place of rest.'* 
You see hete is a pretty collection of desolate animals, 
which is verified in this town to a tittle, and perhaps it 
may also allude to your habitation, for you know all 
types may be taken by abundance of handles ; however, 
I defy your owls to match mine. 

If the default of your spirits and nerves be nothing 
but the effect of the hyp, I have no more to say. We 
all must submit to that wayward queen ; I too in no 
small degree own her sway. * 

I feel her influence while I speak her power. 

But if it be a real distemper, pray take more care of 
your health, if not for your own, at least for our sakes, 
and do not be so soon weary of this little world : I do 
not know what* refined friendships you may have con- 
tracted in the other, but pray do not be in a hurry to 
see your acquaintance above; among your terrestrial 
familiars, however, though I say it that should not say 
it, there positively is not one that has a greater esteem 
for you than, Yours most sincerely, &c. 

Peterhouse, Dec. 1736. - 

* This thought is very juvenile, but perhaps he meant to ridicule the affected 
manner of Mrs. Rowe's Letters of the Dead to the living ; a book which was, I 
believe, published about this time. 



classic companions! Aa itin of tsoxa't is bS' horrid a 

place as a college, and a moot case is as dear to gentle 
dulness as a syllogism. But wherever you fj;n, let me 
beg you not to tlirow poetry "like n nauseous weed 
away :" clierish its sweets in yonr bosom, tlioy will serve 
you now and tliun to correct the disgusting sober follies 
of the common l:nv, Miscc HtitllUiiim consHiis h 
Didcc est t/i:si/i,ir in laco ; so said Horace to Virgil, 
those two sons ni' Anac in poetry, and so say I to yoi 
in this degenerate land of pigmies, 

Mil M-itI, your gtHVe desiens !i liiiif- ple.iMn-, 
^:acL ,li.y of Ixisiocis lm» its hour of Ici.-Qrp. 

In one of these hours 1 hope, dear sir, you will some- 
times think of me, write to me, and know me yours, 

that is, write freely to me and openly, as I do to you ; 

* I suspect that Mt. Weal mislook hiit coirespundeDI : who. io Raying be iliil 
not take ilegraes, meant only lo let hia (riocd know tliat he ahoulil soon l>e re- 
luased from leciures anj dia[iutadonB. it in rerlnin, that Mr. Graj continned aX 
college near two yenra after the tima lie wrote the preceding letter. 
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and, to give you a proof of it, I have sent you an elegy* 
of TibuUus translated. Tibullus, you must know, is my 
favourite elegiac poet ; for his language is more elegant 
and his thoughts more natural than Ovid's. Ovid ex- 
cels him only in wit, of which no poet had more in my 
opinion. The reason I choose so melancholy a kind of 
poesy, is because my low spirits and constant ill health 
(things in me not imaginary, as you surmise, but too 
real,' alas ! and I fear constitutional) *' have tuned my 
heart to elegies of woe ;" and this likewise is the reason 
why I am the most irregular thing alive at college ; for 
you may depend upon it, Lvalue my health above what 
they call discipline. As for this poor unlicked thing 
of an elegy, pray criticise it unmercifully, for I send it 
with that intent. Indeed, your late translation of Statins 
might have deterred me, but I know you are^not more 
able to excel others, than you are apt to forgive the want 
of excellence, especially when it is found in the pro- 
ductions of 

Your most sincere friend* 

Christ Church, Dec. 22, 1736. 



Vl.f MR. GRAY TO MR. WALPOLE. 

You can never weary me with the repetition of any 
thing that makes me sensible of your kindness ; since 
that has been the only idea of any social happiness that 
I have almost ever received, and which (begging your 
pardon for thinking so differently from you in such 

* This I omit for the reason given in a preceding note, and for another also, 
because it is not written in alternate but heroic rhyme ; which I think is not the 
species of English measure adapted to elegiac poetry. 

t Mr. Walpole, on my informing him that it was my intention to publish the 
principal part of Mr. Gray's correspondence with Mr. West, very obligingly com- 
municated to me the letters which he had also received from Mr. Gray at the same 
period. From this collection I have selected such as I thought would be most 
likely to please the generality of readers ; omitting, though with regret, many of 
the more sprightly and humorous sort, because either from their personality, or 
some other local circumstance, they did not seem so well adapted to hit the public 
taste. I shall say more upon this subject in a subsequent Section^ when I give my 
idea of Mr. Gray's pecoliar vein of humour. 



correspondence may be reduced Und^.the two tieads Ol' 
1st, You ; 2dly, I ; tlic first js nult-'cd a snhjcot to ex- 
patiate upon, but you niiglit lauffti at nic i'or talking 
about what I do not iindiirstand; the second is so tiny, 
so tiresome, that you shall hear no more of it than that 
it is ever, Yours. 



JIH, CRAV. 



liat I 



I HAVE been very 111, and am still hardly recovered. Do 
you remember Elei;y 5th, Book the 3d, of Tihuilus, Vos 
tenet, &c. and do you remember a letter of Mr. Popes, 
in sickness, to Mr. Steele ? This melancholy elegy and 
this melancholy !f'ter, I turned into a more melancholy 
epistle of my own, during my sickness, in the way of 
imitation ; and this I send to you and my friends at 

* i. e. A man wbn ileiil!; noly in coarse aiid ordinary wares : to l!i(]«e he com- 
' e plain fliDcetit; of hn own friendehip, uiidisguiacd by flalwrv ; which, 
" ' 1, be might bavc lermed Ike trade of a can. 
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Cambridge, not to divert them, for it cannot, but merely 
to shew them how sincere I was when sick : I hope my 
sending it to them now may convince them I am no less 
sincere, though perhaps more simple, when well. 

AD AMICOS,* 

Yes, bappy youths, on Camus' sedgy side 
You feel each joy that friendship' can 'divide; 
Each realm of science and of art explore, 
. And with the aijcient blend the modem lore. 

Studious alone to learn whate'er may tend ' 

To raise the genius or the heart to mend : 

Now pleas'd along the cloister'd walk you rove. 

And trace the yerdant mazes of the grove. 

Where social oft, and oft alone, ye choose 

To catch the zephyr and to court the muse. 

Meantime at me (while all devoid of art 

These lines give back the image of my Ke^rt) 

At me the poVr that comes or soon or late, ^ 

Or aims, or seems to aim, the dart of Fate : 

Fnnn you remote, methinks alone I stand 

Like some sad exile in a desert land ; 

Around no friends their lenient care to join 

In mutual warmth, and mix their heart with mine. 

Or real pains, or those which fancy raise. 

For ey V blot the sunshine of my days ; 
To sickness still, and still to grief a prey, 
. Health tdms from me her rosy face away. 

Just Heav'n ! what sin, ere life begins to bloom. 

Devotes my head untimely to the tomb : 

Did e re this hand against a brother's life 

Drug the dire bowl or point the murd'rous knife ? 

Did e'er this tongue the slanderer's tale proclaim. 

Or madly violate my Maker's name t 

Did e'er this heart betray a friend or foe, 

Or know a thought but all the world might know ? 

As yet just started from the lists of time. 

My growing years have scarcely told their prime ; 

Useless, as yet, through life I've idly nm. 

No pleasures tasted, and few duties done. 

tAh ! who, ere autumn's mellowing suns appear, 

Would pluck the promise of the vernal year : 



-> 



-* Almost all Tlbullus's elegy is imitated in this little piece, from whence his 
tnmBition to Mr. Pope's letter is very artfully contrived, and bespeaks a degrea 
«f jM|;&eJht much beyond Mr. West's yeatd. 

t Quid fraudarejuvat vitemcrescentibus uvis? 
£t modo nata mala veilere poma manu ? 

So die original]. The paraphrase seems to me infinitely more beautiful. There is 
a peculiar Uemish in the second line, arising from the synonimes mdla and 'povaa. 



Ihe wiTPs ll.e WUIID VMHtA Ul HWI UIW, 

And undermine fbe iiollow banli belo* ; 
Wide and mutt wide Ihe WBlers urjje Ilcir way. 
Bare all tl><^ touU and on tlietr tihrf s piEy- 
Too late the jilanE bewails lii> fooiidi pride, 
AdiI tinks, uDtinielyi iu iLe wlietmiug tida. 

But *lij repine, docs life deteive my sigb ! 
Few will lament nty loa» wliBne'ct I die. 
iFoc those the nre.ldiei I despise or hale, 
I neither envy not regard their fate- 
For me, nheue' jeath shall spcp 



• Here he quita Tibullus , 1 


hnte 


to Mr. Pope's letter. 




t •■ Youth, at the very Leu, 




emoother manner than agr ; ' 




bank, and causes it to flourish 








Warburto».—Mi. West, by ,,t. 


>lonj 


tional beauty from that very i 
Mr.Pope's o*a (hou|bt, ■ ' Yd 




utbi. 


oonveys too general a refleclio 




t " I am not at all unejisy [ 


.t the tr 


any esteem for, are likely to 
i ■■ The morning after my 


sr. 


smetl as Bweet, the plants epri 


ngaag"' 
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Bright as before the day-star will appear. 
The fields as verdant, and the skies as clear ; 
Nor storms nor comets will my doom declare, 
Nor signs on earth, nor portents in the air ; 
Unknown and silent will depart my breath. 
Nor nature e'er take notice of my death. 
Yet some there are (ere spent my vital days) 
Within whose breasts my tomb I wish to raise. 
Lov'd in my life, lamented in my end. 
Their praise would crown me as their precepts mend 
To them may these fond lines my name endear, 
Not from the Poet, but the Friend sincere. 
Christ Church, July 4, 1737. 



VIII. MR. GRAY TO MR. WEST. 

After a month's expectation of you, and a fortnight's 
despair, at Cambridge, I am come to town, and to 
better hopes of seeing you. If what you sent me last 
be the product of your melancholy, what may I not ex- 
pect from your more cheerful hours ? For by this time 
the ill health that you complain of is (I hope) quite de- 
parted, though, if I were self-interested, I ought to wish 
for the continuance of any thing that could be the occa- 
sion of so much pleasure to me. Low spirits are my 
true and faithful companions ; they get up with me, go 
to bed with me, make journeys and returns as I do ; 
nay, and pay visits, and will even affect to be jocose, 
and force a feeble laugh with me; but most commonly 
we sit alone together, and are the prettiest insipid com- 
pany in the world. However, when you come, I believe 
they must undergo the fatis of all humble companions, 
and be discarded. Would 1 could turn them to the 
same use that you have done, and make an Apollo of 
them. If they could write such verses with me, not 



hat, instead of the following part of the sentence, ** People will laugh as heartily 
and marry as fast as they used to do/' he inserts a more solemn idea. 

Nor storms nor comets, &c. 

justly perceiving that the elegiac turn of his epistle would not admit so ludicrous 
a thought, as it was in its place in Mr. Pope's familiar letter ; so that we se«, 
young as he was, he had obtained the art of judiciously selecting, one of the first 
provinces of good taste. 



rourea, it would lie needless to give you ; suffice it that 
I arrived safe* at my uncle's, who is a great hunter in 
imagination ; his dogs fake tip every chair in the liou^e, 
so I am forced to stand at tins present writing : and, 
thont^h the gout forbids him galloping ufterthem iti the 
field, yet he continues still to regale liis ears and nose 
with their comfortable noise and stink. He holds me 
mighty cheap, 1 perceive, for walking when I should 
ride, and reading when I should hunt. My comfort 
amidst all this is, tiiat 1 have, at the distance of half a 
mde, through a green lane, a forest (the vulgar call it 
a common) all my own, at least as good as so, for I spy 
no human thing in it but myself. It is a little chaos of 
mountains and precipices ; mountains, it is true, that do 
not ascend much above the clouds, nor are the declivi- 
ties quite so amazing as Dover clift'; but just such hills 
as people, who love their necks as well as I do, may 
venture to climb, and craggs that give the eye as much 
pleasure as if they were more dangerous : both vale and 
hill are covered with most venerable beeches, and other 

■ At BumhUD ill Biickinghoiihire. 
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very reverend vegetables, that, like most other ancient 
people, are always dreaming out their old stories to the 
winds, 

And as they bow their hoary tops relate* 

In marm*ring soirnds, the dark decrees of Fate ; 

While visions, as poetic eyes avow. 

Cling to each leaf, and swarm on every bough. 

At the foot of one of these squats me I {II penseroso)^ 
and there grow to the trunk for a whole morning. The 
timorous hare and sportive squirrel gambol around 
me like Adam in Paradise, before he had an Eve ; but 
I think he did not use to read Virgil, as I commonly 
do there. In this situation I often converse with my 
Horace, aloud too ; that is, talk to you, but I do not 
remember that I ever heard you answer me. I beg ' 
pardon for taking all the conversation to myself, but it 
is entirely your own fault. We have old Mr. Southern 
at a gentleman's house a little way off, who often comes 
to see us ; he is now seventy-seven years old,* and has 
almost wholly lost his memory ; but is as agreeable as 
an old man can be, at least I persuade myself so when 
I look at him, and think of Isabella and Oroonoko. I 
shall be in town in about three weeks. Adieu. 

September, 1757. 



X. MR. GRAY TO MR. WALPOLE.f 

I SYMPATHIZE with you in the sufferings which you 
foresee are coming upon you. We are both at present, 
I imagine, in no very agreeable situation ; for my part 
I am under the misfortune of having nothing to do, but 
it is a misfortune which, thank my stars, I can pretty 
well bear. You are in a confusion of wine, ^d roar- 

• He lived nine years longer, and died at the great age of eighty- six. Mr. 
Gray always tliought highly of his pathetic powers, at the same time that he 
blamed his ill taste for mixing them so injudiciously with farce, in order to pro- 
duce that monstrous species of composition called 1 ragi-comedy. 

t At this time with his father at Houghton. Mr. uray writes from the same 
place he did before* from hi« imcle*e htnue in Bnckingfaainihiie. 



^Wngsn^^iHiow they are absolute Walpolians, "We have 
hardly any body in the parish but knows exactly the 
dimensions of the hall and saloon at Houghton, and 
begin to believe that the lanthorn* is not so great a con- 
sumer of the fat of the land as disaffected persons have 
said ; for your reputation, we keep to ourselves your not 
hunting nor drinking liogan, either of which here would 
besufficientto layyour honour in the dust. To-niorrow 
se'nnight I hope to be in town, and not long after at 
Cambridge. I am, &c. 



XI. HU, WEST TO MR. GHAY. ■ 

Receiving no answer to my last letter, which I writ 
above a month ago, I must own I am a little uneasy. 
The slight shadow of you which I had in town, has only 
served to endear you to me the more. The moments I 
passed with you made a strong impression upon me. 
I singled you out for a friend, and I would have you™ 

• A fiTOorite obje« of Torj aalire at tbe time. 
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know me to be yours, if you deem me worthy. — ^Alas, 
Gray, you camiot imagine how miserably my time passes 
away. My health and nerves and spirits are^ thank my 
stars, the very worst, I think, in Oxford. Four-and- 
twenty hours of pure unalloyed health together, are as 
unknown to me as the 400,000 characters in the Chinese 
vocabulary. One of my complaints has of late been so 
over-civil as to visit me regularly once a month-^am 
certus conviva. This is a painful nervous headache, 
which perhaps you have sometimes heard me speak of 
before. Give me leave to say, I find no physic com- 
parable to your letters. If, as it is said in Ecclesiasticus, 
" Friendship be the physic of the mind," prescribe to me, 
dear Gray„ as often and as much as you think proper, I 
shall be a moit obedient patient. 

Non ego 
"" Fidis iraflcar medicis, offehdar amiciB. 

I venture here to write you down a Greek epigram,* 
which 1 lately turned into Latin, and hope you will ex- 
cuse it 

Penpicid pnerum ladentem in margine rivi 

Lnmersit Titres limpidoB error aquae : 
At gelido Qt mater moribandam e flumine tnudt 

Crednla, et amplezn foniis inane foret : 
Ptalatim poer in dilecto pectore, sonmo 

Langnidnt, aetemnm hnnina compomiit; 

Adieu! I am going to my tutor's lectures on one 
Puffendorff, a very jurisprudent author as you shall read 
on a summer's day. 

Believe me yours, &c. 

Chzitt Chnichf Dec 9f VfSS* 

* Of Posidimmi. Vide AmOuhgid, H. SUfHuM. v. fiO, Mr. Gray in his IffS. 
notes to this eoltion of the Andiologia (of wluieli I uall giro an accoont in a sob- 
sequent section) inserts this tnaisbtionf and adds, " Descriptio pokherxinin et 
OBs tenoem ilfaun Gnecoiat spintmn inirific^> sapit ;" and in oonchDrioa," Ton- 
dimms inter prindpes Aotbologi* poetas emicat, Ptdemaei Fhiladelplii secnlo 



TvaL 



Olympo, nos tamen non esse tarn sublimes, utpnte qui 
hisce ill sordibiis at fa'ce diutius paululum versari vo- 
lumus, rGmiiiisceiidiim est : illae tuEe Musas, si te ament 
raodo, derclinqui paulisper non niniis segrt* patientur : 
indulge, amabo te, plusquam soles, corporis exercita- 
tionibus : magis te campus habeat, aprico magis te dedas 
otic, ut ne id ingenium quod tarn cultuni cui-as, diligcn- 
ter nimis dum foves, officiosarum raatrum ritu, iiiterimas. 
Vide quEeso, qiiam loTpiKwc tecum agimus, 



si de his pharmacis uon satis liquet; sunt festivilates 
merie, sunt facetiee et risus ; quos ego equidem si adlii 
here nequeo, tamen ad prfecipiendum (ut medicorum 
fei'e mos est) certe satis sim ; id, quod poetice sub fiuem 
epistolfe lusisti, mihi gratissimum quidem accidit ; ad- 
raodum Latine qoctum et conditum tetmsticon, Grsecam 
tamen illam a^tkuav mirifice sapit : tu quod restat, vide, 
sodes, hujusce liominis ignorantiam ; cum, unde lioc 

* Mr. Gray in all his Lalin i'ani|iositionB, ad<lro!-seil tu Itiiij [reiillcnia]], Lnll^hioi 
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tibi sit depromptum, (ut fatear) prorsus nescio: san^ 
ego equidem iiihil in capsis reperio quo tibi minimee 
partis solutio fiat. Vale, et me ut soles, ama. 

A.D. 11 Kalend. Februar. 



XIII.* MR. WEST TO MR. GRAY. 

I OUGHT to answer you in Latin, but I feel I dare not 
enter the lists with you — cupidum^ pater optimey vires 
de/iciunt. Seriously, you write in that language with a 
grace and an Augustan urbanity that amazes me : your 
Greek too is perfect in its kind. And here let me wonder 
that a man, long^ Grcecorum doctissimus^ should be at a 
loss for the verse and chapter whence my epigram is 
taken. I am sorry I have not my Aldus with me, that 
I might satisfy your curiosity ; but he, with all my other 
literary folks, are left at Oxford, and therefore you must 
still rest in suspense. I th^oik you again and again for 
your medical prescription. I know very well that those 
^^risuSyfestivitates^etfacetia!'' would contribute greatly 
to my cure, but then you must be my apothecary as well 
as physician, and make up the dose as well as direct it : 
send me, therefore, an electuary of these drugs, made up 
secundhn artemy " et eris mihi tnagnus ApotlOy' in both 
his capacities as a god of poets and god of physicians 
Wish me joy of leaving my college, and leave yours as 
fast as you can. I shall be settled at the Temple very 
soon. 

Dartmoutli-BtTeet, Feb. 21, 1737-8. 

* This was written in Frencb, but am I doubted whether it would stand the test 
of polite criticism so well as the preceding would of learned, I chose to translate 
so much of it as I thougnt necessary, in order to. preserve the chain of corres- 
pondence. 
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Pingere Calpen . 
Usque dam, fulgote magis magls jam 
Languido cir<;mn, varlata uubps 
Labitur furliniiiiridisq ; in iimbcas 
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Sappbic Odo ilia firat original production a 
es iiiipoBed eiihei b; sclioolniafitera or tulocs ought : 
the consideration. There is seldom a perse thai flow; 
poet if it does not flow volunl-trily. 
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O ego felix, vice si (nee unquam 
Surgerem rursus) simili cadentem 
Parca me lenis sineret quieto 

Fallere Letho ! 
Multa flagranti radiisq ; cincto 
Integris ah ! quam nihil inviderenii 
Cum Dei ardentes medius quadrigas 

Sendt Olympus I 

Ohe ; amicule noster, et unde, sodes tu /iiov<ro7rdroicToc 
ade6 repente evasisti? jam te rogitaturum credo. Nescio 
hercle, sic plane habet. Quicquid enim nugarum ivl 
flr)^oX^c inter ambulandum in palimpsesto scriptitavi, 
hisce te maxum^ impertiri visum est, quippe quem pro- 
bare, quod meum est, aut cert^ ignoscere solitum prob^ 
novi : bona tua yenia sit si fort^ videar in fine subtristior; 
nam risui jamdudum salutem dixi; etiam paul6moesti- 
tiae studiosiorem factum scias, promptumque, Kaivolc 

TraXaia Saicpvocc areveiv KUKa, 

O lachrymarum fons^ tenero sacros 
Ducentium ortus ex animo ; quater 

Felix ! in imo qui scatentem 

Pectore te, pia Nympha, sensit. 

Sed de me satis. Cura ut valeas. 



XV. MR. WEST TO MR. GRAY. 

I RETURN you a thousand thanks for your elegant ode^ 
and wish you every joy you wish yourself in it. Buti 
take my word for it, you will never spend so agreeable 
a day here as you describe : alas ! the sun with us only 
rises to shew us the way to Westminster-hall. Nor must 
I forget thanking you for your litde Alcaic fragment 
The optic. Naiads are infinitely obliged to you. 

I was last week at Richmond Lodge, with Mr. Wal- 
pole, for two days, and dined with cardinal Fleury :* as 

* Sir Robert Walpole. 



mination soever you choose to be d^Bified or distia- 
guished hereafter, tiicse three words will stick by you 
like a burr, and you can no more get quit of these and 
your Christian ntimc than St. Anthony could of his pig. 
My motions at jir(:s(int (which you are pleased to ask 
after) are much liko tiiose of a pendulum or (Dr. Longi- 



callyj speaking) oscil 
hall home, and from h 
strange incidents that h 
I shall be sure to acqu; 
derful is, that i t now n 
freshed the prospect,§ aj 



: from chapel 
lel or hall. All the 
' journiea and returns 
ith : the most won* 
lingly ; this has re- 
'or the most part lies 

wlioa he writ this Ipfter ; slae, 
itlioul paying I 



• Mr.West seems to liiivt been i 
surely his line Uste would luive kj 
the Alcaic fiagmenl. He might, Lthiu 
comphment to Mr. Gray's genius, Ib^ 
four more perfect lines, or nhut would 
a genuine ancient composiiiou. 

f Mr. Walpole was ju?it nunied to tl 
that of Usher of the Exchequer. 

t Dr. Long, the niMltr of Pembrokc-uoo 
mental philosophy. 

$ All chat follows Ib 3, huniouiauBly-lin>°iboliG ieacap^oa oS the tiuailioagle uE 
Peterhouse. >^^^ 
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birtMreeii greetir fields oir ei^^er band, termmaited wiA 
buil£iig» at some distanee, caisitles^ I presume, and of 
great antiquity. The roads are very good, Being, as I 
suspect, the works of Julius Caesar's army ; for they 
still preserve, in many places, the appearance of a pave- 
ment in pretty good repair, and, if they were not so 
near home, might perhaps be as much admired a& the 
Via Appia ; there are, at present, several rivulets to be 
crossed,* and which serve to enliven the view all around. 
The country is exceeding fruitful in ravens and such 
black cattle ; but^ not , to tire you with my travels^ I 
abruptly conclude Yours, &c. 

August, 1738. 



XVII. MR. GRAY TO MR. WEST. 

1 AM coming away all so fast, and leaving behind me, 
without the least remorse, all the beauties of Sturbridge 
Fair. Its white bears may roar, its apes may wring 
their hands, and crocodiles cry their eyes out, all's one 
for that ; I shall not once visit them, nor so much as 
take my leave. The university has published a severe 
edict against schismatical congregations, and created 
half a dozen new little procterlings to see its orders 
executed, being under mighty apprehensions lest Hen- 
ley* and his gilt tub should come to the fair and seduce 
their young ones : but their pains are to small purpose; 
for lo ! after all, he is not coming. 

I am^ at this instant in the very agonies of leaving 
college, and would not wish the worst of my enemies a 
worse situation. If you knew the dust, the old boxes, 
the bedsteads, and tutors, that are about my cars, you 
would look upon this letter as a great effort of my reso- 
lution and unconcemedness in the midst of evils* I 

•Orator Henley. 



i^wiUreacli you soon after your arrival, your lioxes out 
of the waggon, yourself out of tliti coiicli, and tutors out 
of your memory. 

Adieu ! we shall wee one anotlier, I hopt, to- 



.Linalms I'an Deus ipse velil, 
ic, Gr;i"', ft talo corde rcposco, 

ra placont, et meijDoq ', eicpe volentem 
it Dryiidee pur sua piata Dea: ; 
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• ThiB Latla version ia ustremely ulsgiac, but, as it is only a version, I lio iioL 
insBtt it. Mr. Gray did not bu^in lo learn luUiau till about a. year and a balf 
before lie translated this ijcene ; and I find amongst bie papers as Knglisb trans- 
lation of part of (lie fourth Canto of TaEBo's Gierusalpmmu liberata, done previ- 
oualy to this, wHcL has great merit. In a leltor to Mr. West, dated March, 1737, 
he says, " I leam Italian like any dragon, and in two monthft am got through the 
eixleentb hook of Tiuso, whom I bold in great admiration : I wantyoutoleam luo, 
Chat I may know your opinion of him ; nothing can be easier than tliat language to 
any one who knoWB Latin Hud Frtach already, and there [ire few so copious and 
eipiessive." Inthesame letter he tells him, ■' that his college has eel Wm a versi- 
fying on k public occasion, (vii. those Taroes which are calltd Tripos) on iho theme 
of LujiB at habitablUi." The poem, 1 believe, is to be found in the Musx Etoa- 
enses. Iwoold further observe, on this occasion, that though Mr.Grayhad lately 
read ami translated Stntius, yet v,'1isn he attempted composition, bis judgment 
immediately directed bim lo the best model of versification] accordingly tia heia- 
metera are, as far as modern ones can be, after the manner of Virgil - they move 
in the succession of his pauses and close with his elisions. 
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Sicubi lympba Idgit liquido pede» siye ▼irentem 

Magna, decus nemoris, quercus opacat humum : 
lUuc mane novo vagor, illuc vespere sero, 

£t» noto ut jacui gramine, nota cano. 
Nee nostra ignorant divinam Amaiyllida sylvae : 

Ah, si desit amor, nil mihi ruia plaeent. 
lUe jugis habitat Deus, ille in vallibus imis, 

Regnat et in Coelis, regnat et Oceano ; 
Ille gregem taurosq ; domat, saeviq ; leonem 

Seminis ; ille feros, ultus Adonin, apros : 
Quin et fervet amoie nemus, lamoq ; sub omni 

Concentu tremulo plurima gaudet avis. 
Dors etiam in sylvis agitant connubia plantae. 

Dura etiam et feitur saxa animasse Venus. 
Durior et saxis, et robore durior ille est. 

Sincere siquis pectore amare vetat : 
Non illi in manibus sanctum deponere pignus, 

Non illi arcanum cor aperire velim ; 
Nescit amicitias, teneros qui nescit amores : 

Ah ! si nulla Venus, nil mihi rura plaeent. 
Me licet a patri^ longe in tellure juberent 

Extern^ positum ducere fata dies $ 
iSi vultus modo amatus adesset, non ego contra 

Plorarem magnos voce querente Deos. 
At dulci in gremio curarum oblivia ducens 

Nil cuperem praeter posse placere meae ; 
Nee bona fortunae aspiciens, neq ; munera regum. 

Ilia intr^ optarem brachia cara mori. 
Sept, 17, 1738. 



Mr. Gray, on his return to town, continued at bii^ 
father's house in Cornhill till the March following, ii^ 
which interval Mr. Walpole being disinclined to enter 
so early into the business of Parliament, prevailed on 
Sir Robert Walpole to permit him to go abroad, and 
on Mr. Gray (as was said before) to be the companion 
of his travels. Mr West spent the greatest part of the 
winter with his mother and sister at Epsom, during 
which time a letter or two more passed between the two 
friends. But these I think it unnecessary to insert, as I 
have already given sufficient specimens of the blossoms 
of their genius. The reader of taste and candour will, I 
trust, consider them only as such ; yet will be led to 






\~ I uilul UjU«i!uliuiit;jihi'L-lyl<t iliU 
ill . wtilub Ul.' .%)ieii( ill tritv ctliiiu ilj 
I ily, lu.V [tntVitUc Mill lii. i lilt'rty lliul 
Eiji) my Hilly t-.in t^i ^jlrc* fi'r-in 
itiiT'i wriltcii ' 



i' tliose very p 
rtr. Gray describes, will necessarily take 
iiucli of their novelty ; yet the elegant ease 
olary style has a charm in it for all readers i 
liat will make every apology of this sort neet 
tfill perceive, that as these letters were wril 
vcn the most distant view of publication, 
entially different in their manner of descr 
ny other that have either preceded or folh 
dd to this, that they are interspersed occas: 
ome exquisitely finished pieces of Latin po 
lc composed on tlie spot for the entertainr 
riend. But, not to anticipate any part of 
ileasure, I shall only further say, to forew 
disappointment, that this correspondence 
awards the end, and includes no descripti' 
/^enice or its territory ; the last places whic 
isited. This defect was occasioned by an 
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tbe kittec gayr li^lj> and eoasequenlly inconsidevate : / 
this there£ore oecafiionied their separation at Reggio.* 
Ms. Gray went befinse lam to^ Venice ; and stajning tbef e 
only tiU he ccxld find mea.^ of returning to Engtead, 
he made the besi a£ has way home, repassing the Alps, 
and following ahnpst tiie same route liirough France 
by which he had before gone to Italy, 



I. MR^ GBlAY TO HIS' MOTHER. 

Amiens, April 1, N. S. 1739. 

As we made bnt a very short journey to-dfeiy, and came 
to our inn early, I sit dawn ta give yon some account 
of our expedition. On the 29th, (according to the 
s^le here) we left Dover at twelve at noon, and with 
a pretty brisk gale, which pleaised every body mighty 
well, except myself, who was extremely sick the 
whole time: we reached Calais by five: The wcathet 
changed^ and k began to snow hard the minute we 
^ame into the harbour,^ where we took the boat, and 
soon landed. Calai& i& an exceeding <d1(3, but very 
pretty town, and we hdjrdly sar^ any thing there that 
wasinotso^ new and so difierexH from England,^ that it 
surprised us; agreeably. We went the next morniaig^ td 
the greair churchy and were at high massi (it being Eastcff 
Monday). We saw also the convent of the Capuchina^ 
and the nsuasi oS St Domdnic ^ witk these last we hM 
m«cL conversation, especially with an Englteh nun, a 
Mrs. Davis,, of whose work I sent you^ by the retura 
of the patd^fiiv a letter-case to rememtber her by. In 
tiiie afitenioon we took a post-chaise (it still snowinig 
very hard) for Boulogne, which was> only eighteen miiei^ 

* In justice to the memory of so respectable a friend, Mr. Walpole enjoins me 
tOKiharge hitnflelf with die chief blame in their quarrel ; confessing Ihat more atten" 
tion and complaisance, more deference to a warm firiendship, superior judgment 
and prudence, might have prevented a rupture that gave much uneasiness to them 
bods alid* a lasting conoem to the survivor ; thou^, in the year 1744, a recon- 
ciliation was effected between them, by a lady who wished welf to bolji parties. 
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fiirther. This chaise is a strange sort of conveyance^ 
of much greater use than beauty, resembling an ill* 
shaped chariot, only with the door opening before 
instead of the side ; three horses draw it, one between 
the shafts, and the other two on each side, on one of 
which the postillion rides, and drives too :* This vehi- 
cle will, upon occasion, go fourscore miles a-day ; b\;it 
Mr. Walpole, being in no hurry, chooses to make easy 
journeys of it, and they are easy ones indeed ; for the 
motion is much like that of a sedan ; we go about six 
miles an hour, and commonly change horses at the end 
of it : It is true they are no very graceful steeds, but 
they go well, and through roads which they say are 
bad for France, but to me they seem gravel walks and 
bowling-greens ; in short, it would be the finest tra- 
velling in the world, were it not for the inns, which are 
-mostly terrible places indeed. But to describe our 
progress somewhat more regularly, we came into Bou- . 
logne when it was almost dark, and went out pretty 
early on Tuesday morning, so that all I can say about 
it is, that it is a large, old, fortified town, with more 
English in it than French. On Tuesday we were to 
go to Abbeville, seventeen leagues, or fifty-one short 
English miles ; but by the way we dined a Montreuil, 
much to our hearts' content, on stinking mutton cutlets, 
addled eggs, and ditch water. Madame, the hostess, 
made her appearance in long lappets of bone lace and 
a sack of linsey-woolsey. We supped and lodged 
pretty well at Abbeville, and had time to see a little of 
it before we came out this morning. There are seven- 
teen convents in it, out of which we saw the chapels of 
the Minims and the Carmelite nvxris. We are now 
come further thirty miles to Ami&r\s», \5cve chief city of 
the province of Picardy. We harv^t ^e^e^^^the cathedral, 

♦ This was before the introduction of post-chaL^fc-^^ W^»^^^^^^^^^ not have 
appeared a circumstance worthy notice. 
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which is just what that of Canterbury must have been 
before the Reformation. It is about the same size^ a 
huge Gothic building, beset on the outside with thou- 
sands of small statues, and within adorned with beau- 
tiful painted windows, and a vast number of chapels 
dressed out in all their finery of altar-pieces, embroidery, 
gilding, and marble. Over the high altar are pre- 
served, in a very large wrought shrine of massy gold^ 
the reliques of St. Firmin, their patron saint. We went 
isilso to the chapels of the Jesuits and Ursuline nuns, 
the latter of which is very richly adorned. To-morrow 
we shall lie at Clermont, and next day reach Paris. 
The country we have passed through hitherto has been 
flat, open, but agreeably diversified with villages, fields 
well cultivated, and little rivers. On every hillock is 
a wind -mill, a crucifix, or a Virgin Mary dressed iii 
flowers, and a sarcenet robe ; one sees not many people 
or carriages on the road ; now and then indeed you 
meet a strolling friar, a countryman with his great mufi^, 
or a woman riding astride on a little ass, with short 
petticoats, and a great head-dress of blue wool. * ♦ * 



II. MR. GRAY TO MR. WEST. 

Paris* April 12, 1739. 

Enfin, donCy me void d Paris. Mr. Walpole is gone 
out to supper at Lord Conway's, and here I remain 
alone, though invited too. Do not think I make a merit 
of writing to you preferably to a good supper ; for these 
three days we have been here have actually given me 
an aversion to eating in general. If hunger be the 
best sauce to meat, the French are certainly the worst 
cooks in the world ; for what tables we have seen have 
been so delicately served, and so profusely, that, after 
rising from one of them, one imagines it impossible ever 
to eat again. And now, if I tell you all I have in my 



an^ows^TOwiis and reliquaries, of inestimable value ; 
but of uU their curiosities the thing the most to our 
tastes, and which they indeed do the justice to esteem 
the glory of their collection, was a vase of an entire 
onyx, measuring at least five inches over, three deep, 
and of great thickness. It is at least two tliousand 
years old, the beauty of the stone and sculpture upon it 
(representing the mysteries of Bacchus) are beyond 
expression admirable ; we have dreamed of it ever 
since. The jolly old Benedictine, that shewed us the 
treasures, had in his youth been ten years a soldier ; 
he laughed at all the reliques, was very full of stories, 
and mighty obliging. On Saturday evening we got to 
Paris, and were driving through the streets, a long while 
before we knew where we were. The minute we came, 
voila Milors Iloldernesse, Conway, and his brother ; 
all stayed supper, and till two o'clock in the morning, 
for here nobody ever sleeps; it is not the way; Next 
day go to dine at my Lord Holdernesse's ; there was 
the Abbe Prevot, author of the Cleveland, and several 
other pieces much esteemed : the rest were English. 
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At aight we we&t to tbe Pandore ; a spectacle literal) jr, 
io€ it is nothing but a •beautiful piece <if fXHkchio^ of 
three scenes. The nrst represents the chaos, and by 
degrees the separation of the elements. The seooad, de 
temple of Jupiter^ and the giving of the box to Pandora. 
The third, the opening of the box, and all &e mistdiiefii 
that ensued. An absurd design, but executed in tlie 
higiiest perfection, and that in one of the finest theatres 
in the world ; it is the grande sale des machines in the 
Palais des Tuileries. Next day dined at Lord Walde- 
grave's ; then to the opera. Imagine to yoursdf for 
the drama four acts'*' entirely unconnected wit^ eadi 
other, each founded on some little history, skilfolly 
taken out of an ancient author, e. g. Ovid's Metamor- 
phoses, &c and with great -address ccmverted into a 
French piece of gallantry. For instance, that which { 
saw, called the Ballet de la Paix, has its first act built 
upon the story of Nireus. Homer having said he was 
the handsomest man of hii^ time, the poet, imagining 
such a one could not want a mistress, has given him one* 
These two come in and sing sentiment in lamentable 
strains, neither air nor recitative ; only, to one's great 
joy, they^ are every now and then interrupted by a 
dance, or, (to one's great sorrow) by a chorus that 
borders the stage from one end to the other, and screams, 
past all power of simile to represent. The second act 
was Baucis and Philemon. Baucis is a beautiful young 
shepherdess, and Philemon her swain. Jupiter falls 
in love with her, but nothing will prevail upon her ; 
so it is all mighty well, and the chorus sing and dance 
the praises of Constancy. The two other acts were 
about Iphis and lanthe, and the Judgment of Paris. 
Imagine, I say, all this transacted by cracked voices, 
trilling divisions upon two notes and a half, accom- 

* Tiie VteKitk open has only diiee acts, hat oftia a ^mlogue on a difienent sub- 
jsct, which (as Mr. Walpole informs me, who saw it at the same time) wns the 
case in this very representatioo. 



prooigTou^Tn^icior^^'he second we saw was the 
Pliilosopbe niario, and here they performed as well in 
comedy : there is a Mademoiselle Quinault, somewhat 
in Mrs, Clive's way, and a Monsieur Grandval, in the 
natureof\Vilks,who Is the genteelest thing in the world. 
There are several more would be much admired in 
England, and many (whom we have not seen) much 
celebrated here. Great part of our time is spent in 
seeing churches and palaces full of fine pictures, &c. 
the quarter of which is not yet exhausted. For my 
part, I could entertain myself this month merely with 
the common streets and the people in them. * * * 



nr. MR. GRAY TO MR. WEST- 

Paris, May 22, 1T39. 

After the little particulars aforesaid I should have 
proceeded to a journal of our transactions for this week 

' Our Author's seDtiinenta lipre eeem to lorrespond eniirslj' with those which 
J. J. Rousseau ifterward published in bis famoua Lettre sur la Musique Ftanfoise. 
In a French letter alao, which Mr. Gray writ to hia friend aoon after this, he calls 
theii music " dea miaulemena et des hiulemeaa efiroyBblea, melfa avec un tints- 
maiTB dii diable ; loUit la musique Fraii{oIse en nbteK^." 
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past, should have carried you post from hence to Ver- 
sailles, hurried you through the gardens to Trianon, 
back again to Paris, so away to Ghantilly. But the 
fatigue is perhaps more than you can bear ; and, more- 
over, I think, I have reason to stomach your last piece 
of gravity. Supposing you were in your soberest mood? 
I am sorry you should think me capable of ever being 
so dissipe, so evapore, as not to be in a condition of 
relishing any thing you could say to me; And now, 
if you have a mind to make your peace with me , arouse 
ye from your megrims and melancholies, and (for exer- 
cise is good for you) throw away your night-cap, call 
for your jack-boots, and set out with me, last Saturday 
evening, for Versailles — and at eight o'clock passii^ 
through a road speckled with vines, and villas, and 
hares, and partridges, we arrive at the great avenue, 
flanked on either hand with a double row of trees about 
half a mile long, and with the palace itself to terminate 
the view ; facing which, on each side of you, is placed a. 
semicircle of very handsome buildings, which form the 
stables. These we will not enter into, because you 
know we are no jockies. * Well ! and is this the great 
front of Versailles ? What a huge heap of littleness ! it 
is composed, as it were, of three courts, all open to the 
eye at once, and gradually diminishing till you come 
to the royal apartments, which on this side present but 
half a dozen windows and a balcony. This last is all 
that can be called a front, for the rest is only great 
wings. The hue of all this mass is black, dirty red,-and 
yellow; the first proceeding from stone changed by 
age ; the second, from a mixture of brick ; and the 
last, from a profusion of tarnished gilding. You can- 
not see a more disagreeable tout-ensemble; and, to 
finish the matter, it is all stuck over in many places 
with small busts of a tawny hue between every win- 

E 



[ilcnty- From tliisplac^iins on the great alley^Mcli 
brings you into a complete round, where is the basin 
ol" Apollo, the biggest in the gardens. He is rising 
in his car, out ol'the water, surrounded by nymphs and 
tritons, all in bronze, and finely executed ; and these, 
as they play, raise a perfect storm about him : beyond 
this is the great canal, a prodigious long piece of water, 
that terminates the whole ; all this ynu have at one 
eoiip d'oeil in entering the garden, which is truly great. 
I cannot say as much of tlie general taste of the place ; 
every thing you behold savours too much of ai't ; all is 
forced, all is constrained about you ; statues and vases 
sowed every where without distinction ; sugar loaves 
and minced-pies of yew ; scrawl-work of box, and little 
squirting jets-d'eau, besides a great sameness in the 
walks, cannot help striking one at first sight, not to 
mention the silliest of labyrinths, and all j^sop's fables 
in water; since these were designed in usum Delplwn 
only. Here then we walk by moonlight, and hear the 
ladies and the nightingales sing. Next morning, being 
Whitsunday, make ready to go to the installation of nine 
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knights du Saint Esprit, Cambis is one:* high mass cele- 
brated with music, great crowd, much incense, King, 
Queen^ Dauphin, Mesdames, and Court: knights 
aif rayed by his Majesty ; reverences before the altar, 
not bows, but curtsies : stiflf hams ; much tittering 
among the ladies ; trumpets, kettle-drums, and^fes. 
My dear West, I am vastly delighted with Trianon, all 
of us with Chantilly ; if you would know why, you 
must have patience, for I can hold my pen no longer, 
except to tell you that I saw Britannicus last night ,- all 
the characters, particularly Agrlppina and Nero, done 
to perfection ; to-morrow Phaedra and Hippolitus. We 
are making you a little bundle of petites pieces ; there 
is nothing in them, but they are acting at pres^it ; there 
are too Crebillon's Letters, and Amusemens sur le Ian- 
gage des B^tes, said to be of one Bougeant, a Jesuit ; 
they are both esteemed, and lately come out. This day 
se'nnight we go to Rheims. 



IV. MR. GRAY TO HIS MOTHER. 

Rheims, June 21, N. S. 1739. 

We have now been settled almost three weeks in thi§ 
city, which is more considerable upoiji account of its size 
and antiquity, than from the number of its inhabitants, 
or any advantages of commerce. There is little in it 
worth a stranger's curiosity, besides the cathedral church, 
which is a vast gothic building of a surprising beauty 
and lightness, all covered over with a profusion of little 
statues and other ornaments. It is here the kings of 
France are crowned by the Archbishop of Rheims, who 
is the first peer, and the primate of the kingdom : the 
holy vessel made use of on that occasion, which contains 
the oil, is kept in the church of St. Nicasius hard by, 
and is believed to have been brought by an angel fipom 

* Tlie Comte de Canibui wa» lately retained from his embaasy in England. 
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^gooc^Ica^wg^tner7yc:t they never come to any great 
f'amiliiirity witii one nnotlier. As my Lord Conway had 
spent a good part of his time among' them, his brother, 
aud we with him, were, soon introduced into all their 
assemblies ; as soon as you enter the lady of the iiuusc 
presents eacli of you a card, and offers you a party at 
quadrille ; you sit down, and play forty deals without 
intermission, excepting' one quarter of an hour, when 
every body rises to eat of what they call the gouter, 
which supplies the place of our tea, and is a service of 
wine, frnits, cream, sweetmeats, criiwfisli, and cheese. 
People take what they like, and sit down again to play; 
after that, they make little parties to go to the walks 
together, and then all the company retire to their sepa- 
rate habitations. Very seldom any suppers or dinners 
are given; and tliis is the mamier they live among one 
another; not so much out of any aversion they have to 
pleasure, as out of a sort of formality they have con- 
tracted by not being much frequented by people who 
have lived at Paris. It is sure they do not hate gaiety 
any more than the rest of their country people, aud can 
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enter into diversions, that are once proposed, with a 
good grace enough : for instance, the other evening wfe 
happened to be got together in a' company of eighteen 
people, men and women of the best fashion here, at a 
garden in the town to walk; when one of the ladies be- 
thought herself of asking, Why should not we sup here? 
immediately the cloth was laid by the side of a fountain 
under the trees, and a very elegant supper served up ; 
after which another said, Come, let us sing, and directly 
began herself: from singing we insensibly fell to danc- 
ing, and singing in a round; when somebody mentioned 
the violins, and immediately a company of them Was 
ordered : minuets were begun in the open air, and then 
came country-dances, which held till four o'clock next 
morning; at which hour the gayest lady there proposed, 
that such as were weary should get into their coaches, 
and the rest of them should dance before them with the 
music in the van; and in this manner we paraded 
through all the principal streets of the city, and waked 
every body in it. Mr. Walpole had a mind to make a 
custom of the things and would have given a ball in the 
same manner next week, but the women did not come 
into it ; so I believe it will drop, and they will return 
to their dull cards, and usual formalities. We are not 
to stay above a month longer here, and shall then go to 
Dijon, the chief city of Burgundy, a very splendid and 
a very gay town ; at least such is the present design. 



v. MR. GRAY TO HIS FATHER. 

Dijon, Friday, Sept. 11, N. S. 1739. ' 

We have made three short days' journey of it from 
Rheims hither, where we arrived the night before last ; 
the road we have passed through has been extremiely' 
agreeable; it runs through the most fertile part of 
Champaigne by the side of the river Marne, with a 



ilii.iitly is pIcutiTolly sii|'|.li' ■\ 
M vtiu llial it it, till- (III' 1 I lU 

I'- vt' gi-uMt iintl[\iill\ . ' 
i:i;:riif it oufjlit lu l>i' 1. 
■ I, what il wiintsin »-\u .> *,- m. i, 

.Militi(,-««. ^iiv1 ill rii-K t:(Htv«iil» tiiul di(ir''|i<.' 

■■gW^^^^^^T^TWHP^^TCry Lillet; years lo 
sembly, as governor of the province. A qi 
ile out of the town is a famous abbey of Ca 
lich we are just returned from seeing. In th 
2 the tombs of the ancient Dukes of Burgi 
n-c so powerful, till at tlie death of Charles 
2 last of them, this part of his dominions w 
Lewis XI. to tlie crown of France. To-n 
2 to pay a visit to the Abbot of the Ciaterc 
es a few leagues otf, and who uses to n 
angers with great civility; his abbey is o 
best in the kingdom ; he keeps open hous 
d lives with great magnificence. We 1 
ough of this town already to make us regre 
; spent at Rheims ; it is ful! of people of . 
10 seem to form a much more agreeable soi 
• found in Champaigne ; but as we shall sta; 
o or three days longer, it is not worth wl 
[reduced into their houses. On Monda; 
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VI. MK. GRAY TO MR. WEST. 

Lytns, Sept. 18, N. S. 1739. 

Sfavez vous bien, mon cher ami, queje vtms hais, que Je 
vousdeteste? voila des termes un peu forts ; and that will 
save me, upon a just computation, a page of paper and 
six drops of ink ; which, if I confined myself to re- 
proaches of a more moderate nature, I shodld be obliged 
to employ in using you according to your deserts: 
What ! to let any body reside three months at Rheims, 
and write but once to them ? Please to consult Tully de 
Amicit page 5, line 26, and you will find it said in ex- 
press terms, *' Ad amicum inter Remos relegatum mense 
uno quinquies scriptum esto ;" nothing more plain, or 
less liable to false interpretations. Now because, I sup^ 
pose, it will give you pain to know we are in being, I 
take this opportunity to tell you that we are at the ancient 
and celebrated Lugdunum, a city situated upon the con- 
fluence of the Rhone and Saone (Arar, I should say)^ 
two people, who, though of tempers extremely unlike, 
think fit to join hands here, and make a little party to 
travel to the Mediterranean in company ; the lady comes 
gliding along through the fruitful plains of Burgundy, 
" incredibili tenitate, ita ut oculis in utram partem fluit 
judicari non possit ;" the gentleman runs ajl rough and 
roaring down from the mountains of Switzerland to meet 
her ; and with all her sdft airs she likes him never the 
worse ; she goes through the middle of the city in state, 
and he passes incog, without the walls, but waits for her 
a little below. The houses here are so high, and the 
streets so narrow, as would be sufficient to render Lyons 
^the dismallest place in the world, but the number of 
people, and the face of commerce dilSfused about it, are, 
at least, as sufficient to make it the liveliest : between 
these two sufficiencies, you will be in doubt what to 



make tlicm respected. In a vineyard of the Minims are 
remains of a theatre ; the fathers, whom tliey belong to, 
hold them in no esteem at all, and would have shewed 
us tlieir sacristy and chapel instead of them ; The Ursu- 
line nuns have in their garden some Roman baths, but 
we having the misfortune to be men, and heretics, they 
did not think proper to admit us. Hard by are eight 
arches of a most magnificent aqueduct, said to be erected 
by Antony, when his legions were quartered here : there 
are many other parts of it dispersed up and down the 
country, for it brought the water from a river many 
leagues off in La Fore/,. Herii art; remains too of 
Agrippa's seven great roads which met at Lyons ; in 
some places they lie twelve feet deep in the ground : In 
short, a thousand matters that you shall not know, till 
you give me a description of the Pais de Tombrid) 
and the effect its waters have upon you. 
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VII. MR. WEST TO MR. GRAY. 

Temple, Sept 28, 17S0. 

If wishes could turn to realities, I would fling down my 
law books and sup with you to-night. But alas ! here 
am I doomed to fix, while you are fluttering from city . 
to city, and enjoying all the pleasures which a gay cli- 
mate can afford. It is out of the power of my heart to 
envy you your good fortune, yet I cannot help indulg- 
ing a few natural desires ; as for example, to take a walk 
with you on the banks of the Rhone, and to be climbing 
up mount Fourviere ; 

Jam mens praetrepidans avet vagari : 

Jam laeti studio pedes vigescunt. ' . 

However, so long as I am not deprived of your corre- 
spondence, so long shall I always find some pleasure in 
being at home. And, setting all vain curiosity aside, 
when the fit is over, and my reason begins to come to 
herself, I have several pther powerful motives which 
might easily cure me of my restless inclinations : 
amongst these» my mother's ill state of health is not the 
least; which was the reason of oar going to Tunbridge, 
. so that you cannot expect much description or amuse- . 
ment from thence. Nor indeed is there much room for 
either ; for all diversions there may be reduced to two 
articles, gaming and going to church. They were 
pleased to publish certain Tunbrigiana this season ; but 
such ana ! I believe there were never so many vile little 
verses put together before^ So much for Tunbridge : 
London affords me as little to say. What ! so huge a 
town as London ? Yes, consider only how I live in that 
town. I never go into the gay world or high world, and 
consequently receive nothing from thence to brighten 
my imagination. The busy world I leave to the busy ; 
and am resolved never to talk politics till I can act at 



igreeaDi^ittlecmes of France, for 
Lyons, its reverse in all tliese particulars. It is the 
second in the kingdom in bij^ness and rank, the streets 
excessively narrow and nasty; the houses immensely 
high and large (that, for instance, where we are lodged, 
has twenty-five rooms on a floor, and that for five stories); 
it swarms with inhabitants like Paris itself, but chiefly 
a mercantile people, too much given up to commerce to 
think of their own, much less of a stranger's diversions. 
We have no acquaintance in the town, but such English 
as happen to be passing through here, in their way to 
Italy and the South, which at present happen to be near 
thirty in number. It is a fortnight since we set out from 
hence upon a little excursion to Geneva. We took the 
longest road, which lies through Savoy, on purpose to 
see a famous monastery, called the grand Chartreuse, 
and had no reason to think our time last. After having 
travelled seven days very slow (for we did not change 
horses, it being impossible for a chaise to go post in 

?nlljm hisLatmicrac, 
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these roads) we arrived at a little village, among the 
mountains of Savoy, called Echelles ; from thrice we 
proceeded on horses, who are used to the way, to thfe 
mountain of the Chartreuse : it is six miles to the top ; 
the road runs winding up it, commonly not six feet 
broad ; on one hand is the rock, with woods of pine- 
trees hanging over head; on the other, a monstrous 
precipice, almost perpendicular, at the bottom of which 
rolls a torrent, that sometimes tumbling among the frag- 
ments of stone that have fallen from on high, and some- 
times precipitating itself down vast descents with a noise 
like thunder, which is still made greater by the echo 
from the mountains on each side, concurs to form one 
of the most solemn, the most romantic, and the most 
astonishing scenes I ever beheld : add to this the strange 
views made by the craggs and cliffs on the other hand ; 
the cascades that in many places throw themselves from 
the very summit down into the vale, and the river below; 
and many other particulars impossible to describe; you 
will conclude we had no occasion to repent our pains. 
This place St. Bruno chose to retire to, and upon its 
veiy top founded the aforesaid convent, which is the 
superior of the whole order. When we came there, 
the two fathers, who are commissioned to entertain 
strangers, (for the rest must neither speak one to an<i 
other, nor to any one else) received us very kindly ; and 
set before us a repast of dried fish, eggs, butter, and 
fruits, all ex<}ellent in their kind, and extremely neat. 
They pressed us to spend the night there, and to stay 
some da^s with them ; but this we could not do, so they 
led us about their house, which is, you must think, like 
a little city ; for there are one hundred fathers, besides 
three hundred servants, that make their clothes, grind 
their com, press their wine, and do every thing among 
themselves: the whole is quite orderly and simple; 
nothing of finery, but the wonderful decency, and the 



In my last I gave you tlie particulars of our little journey 
to Geneva; I have only to add tbat we stayed about 
a week, in order to see Mr. Conway settled there; I 
do not wonder S" many Englisli choose it for their 
residence; the city is very small, neat, prettily built, 
and extremely populous ; tlie Rhone runs thrnugb the 
middle of it, and it is surrounded with new fortifications, 
that give it a military compact air ; which, joined to 
the happy, lively countenances of the inhabitants, and 
an exact discipline always as strictly observed as in 
time of war, makes the little republic appear a match 
for a much greater power ; though perhaps Geneva, and 
all that belongs to it, are not of equal extent with 
Windsor and its two parks. To one that has passed 
through Savoy, as wo did, nothing can be more striking 
than the contrast, as soon as he approaches the town. 
Near the gates of Geneva runs the torrent Arve, which 
separates it from the King of Sardinia's dominions; on 
the other side of it lies a country naturally, indeed, fine 
and fertile ; l)ut ytm meet with nothing in it but meagre. 
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ragged, bare-footed peasants, with their children, in: 
extreme misery and nastiness; and even of these no 
great numbers : you no sooner have crossed the stream 
I have mentioned, but poverty is no more ; not a beggar, 
hardly a discontented face to be seen ; numerous and 
well-dressed people swarming on the ramparts ; drums 
beating; soldiers, well-clothed and armed, exercising; 
and folks, with business in their looks, hurrying to and 
fro ; all contribute to make any person, who is not blind, 
sensible what a diflference there is between the two 
governments, that are the causes of one view and the 
other. The beautiful lake, at one end of which the 
town is situated; its extent; the several states that 
border upon it ; and all its pleasures, are too well known 
for me to inention them. We sailed upon it as far as 
the dominions of Geneva "extend, that is, about two 
leagues and a half on each side ; and landed at several 
of the little houses of pleasure, that the inhabitants have 
built all about it, who received us with much politeness. 
The same night we eat part of a trout, taken in the lake, 
that weighed thirty-seven pounds ; as great a monster 
as it appeared to us, it was esteemed there nothing extra- 
ordinary, and they assured us, it was not uncommon to 
catch them of fifty pounds; they are dressed here, and 
sent post to Paris upon some great occasions ; nay, even 
to Madrid, as we were told^ The road we returned 
through was not the same we came by : we crossed the 
Rhone at Seyssel, and passed for three days among the 
mountains of Bugey, without meeting with any thing 
new : at last we came out into the plains of La Bresse, 
and so to Lyons again. • Sir Robert has written to Mr. 
Walpole, to desire he would go to Italy, which he has re- 
solved to do, so that all the scheme of spending the winter 
in the South of France is laid aside, and we are to pass 
it in a tnuch finer country. You may imagine I am not 
soricy to have this opportunity of seeing the place in the 



V "II. tillW TO niS MOTHER. 

Turin, Not. 7. N. S. 1739. 

■ * ■ "'■ '" ''in\.(| here, and have just set down to 

■ •■ - ' H.lii li.ns'tireadme journey : for tlie tliree 

"■ >''•'>> •.mil,' mad we bel'ore passed through to 

'■■ '■ ' ' il"' iiiiii'th we turned out of it, and for 

' 'V '"il ill, iii'vr ( -11--' -ntlicr among than upon 

^ ■' ''>•■ "'U I i> lining through a deep 

\ '^ ■'!. .-1,1. K'\ il 0, which works itself a 

•■ • v> ■'■« ,M% .It iliili, iiiiy iirid a mighty noise, amoog 

'■' '"1 \-'. ilitiL have rolled down from the 

' ■■\'- I'l"' »Hili:r \vas so far advanced, as in 

■ • ""> >>' ■'I'-'il ilir lii-avity of the prospect ; how- 

.. ■ ■. M "1. .nil ■..imi'wliiit fine remaining amidst the 
'... -vi m.l lii'iii'i ol'ihf place: the sixth we began 
,.. iij. -.Mi'il I'l \\ww immntains ; and as we were 
■li'ii >'!>.■ (Mil \Mili mi ndi! accident enough; Mr. 
il).i.li- \\'\\\ w Unl,- (ill liliu'li spaniel, that he was very 
'I !■! iiiiiih ho ti'iiiolimi's iisi'd to set down, and let 
ir,, \,v ihi' I hum* siih\ \\ t' were at that time in a 
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very rough road, not two yards broad eJt most ; on one 
side was. a great wood of pines, and on the other a vast 
precipice ; it was noon-day, and the sun shone bright, 
when all of a sudden, from the wood-side (which was 
as steep upwards, as the other part was downwards), out 
rushed a great wolf, came close to the head of the horses, 
seized the /dog by, the throat, and rushed up the hill 
again with him in his mouth. This was done in less 
than a quarter of a minute ; we all saw it, and yet the 
servants had not time to draw their pistols, or do any 
thing to save the dog.* If he had not been there, and the 
creature had thought fit to lay hold of one of the horses ; 
chaise, and we, and all must inequitably have tumbled 
above fifty fathoms perpendicular down the precipipe. 
The seventh we came to Lanebourg, the last town in 
Savoy ; it lies at the foot of the famous mount Cenis, 
which is so situated as to allow no room for any way 
but over the very top of it. Here the chaise was forced 
to be pulled to pieces, and the baggage and that to be 
carried by mules : we ourselves were wrapped up in our 
furs, and seated upon a sort of matted chair without 
legs, .which is carried upon poles in the manner of a 
bier, and so begun to ascend by the help of eight men. 
It was six miles to the top, where a plain opens itself 
about as many more in breadth, covered perpetually 
with very deep snow, and in the midst of that a great 
lake of unfathomable depth from whence a river takes 
its rise, and tumbles over monstrous rocks qy ite down 
the other side of the mountain. The descent is six miles 
more, but infinitely more steep than the going up ; and 
here the men perfectly fljrdown with you, stepping from 
stone to stone with incredible swiftness in places where 
none but they could go three paces without falling. The 
immensity of the precipices, the roaring of the river and 

* This odd incident might have afforded Mr. Gray a subject for an ode, which 
would haye been a good companion to that on the death of a faTouiite cat^ 



the capital of the principality, and the residence of the 
King of S;n'cliRicL. * » « We sliail stay here, I believe, 
a fortii'^f'jt, and pvoct'cd fov Genoa, which is three or 
four days' journey to ^'o post. 

I am, iVc. 



XI. .1111. CRAY TO Jilt, WEST. 

Torin, NoY. lli, N. S. 17:iy. 

After eight day.s" jon.-ney through Greenland, we ar- 
rived ptTii'Jti. Yoii s ppioach it I)y ahandsome avenue 
of nine iT-'ic^ lo ., ;■ d qi(';.e Siiti'^ht. The entrance is 
gua"dcd ov cei'ii'Si vi^^'unt da'j'on^, called Douaniers, 
who munib]:;d us for some time. The city is not large, 
as beinp: a place of streiigih, and consequently confined 
within its fori'iications ; it has many bea.ities and some 
faults; amonj^ thefir^t aie siree'is aU K,'d out by the line, 
regular uniform bu'.ldings, fine walks that suiround the 



• ■ That part ol tlie ttter btru omitted, canUined only n description of 1 
whicii, as air. Gray hiis given it to lit. Weal in tlie fullowing lelter, a 
in a more livelj manner, I thouglit it unnfceaaaty to insert. A Liberty I ha 
1 in other pans of this toireEpondenrc, in order to aveid repelitioUB. 
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whole, and in general a good lively clean appearance : 
but the houses are of brick plastered, which is apt to 
want repairing ; the windows of oiled paper, which is 
apt to be torn ; and every thing very slight, which is 
apt to tumble down. There is an excellent opera, but 
it is only in the carnival : balls every night, but only in 
the carnival : masquerades too, but only in the carnival. 
This carnival lasts only from Christmas to Lent ; on^ 
half of the remaining part of the year is passed in re- 
membering the last, the other in expecting the future 
carnival. We cannot well subsist upon such slender 
diet, no tnore than upon an execrable Italian comedy, 
and a puppet-show, called Rappresentazione d'un' anima 
dannata, which, I think, are all the present diversions 
of the place ; except the Marquise de Cavaillac's Con- 
versazione, where one goes to see people play at ombre 
and taroc, a game with seventy-two cards all painted 
with suns and moons, and devils and monks. Mr. 
Walpole has been at court; the family are at present 
at a country palace, called La Venerie. The palace 
here in town is the very quintessence of gilding and 
looking-glass ; inlaid floors, carved pannels, and paint- 
ing, wherever they could stick a brush, I own I have 
not, as yet, any where met with those grand and simple 
works of art, that are to amaze one, and whose sight one 
is to be the better for : but those of Nature have astonished 
me beyond expression. In our little journey up to the 
Grande Chartreuse, I do not remember to have gone 
ten paces without an exclamation, that there was no 
restraining : not a precipice, not a torrent, not a cliff, 
but is pregnant with religion ai)d poetry. There are 
certain scenes that would awe an atheist into belief, 
without the help of other argument. One need not 
have a very fantastic imagination to see spirits there 
at noon-day : you have Death perpetually before your 
eyes, only so far removed, as to compose the mind with- , 




lowever, it did not want its beauties ; the sa 
CSS of the view is inconceivable without si 
;ckoned, in one day, thirteen cascades, tl 
"hich was, I dare say, one hundred feet in 
ad Livy in the chaise with uie, and beheld 1 
uilo propc immistiB, tecta informia imposil 
ecoi-a jumentaque torrida frigore, homines 
iculti, animalia inanimaque omnia rigentia g 
onfragosa, prasniptaque." Tlic creatures tJ 
lem are, in all respects, below humanity; a 
leni, especially women, have the tumidu 
'hich they call goscia. Mont Cenis, I conf 
le permission* mountains have of being frigl 
30 far ; and its horrors were accompanie( 
luch danger to give one time to reflect upon i 
es. There is a family of the Alpine monsi 
lentioned, upon its very top, that in the 
lalnnly lay in their stock of provisions 
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and so are buried in their hut for a month or two under 
the snow. When we were down it, and got a little 
way into Piedmont, we began to find " Apricos quosdam 
coUeSj rivosque prope sylvas, et jam humano cultu dig- 
niora loca." I read Silius Italicus too^ for the first time ; 
and wished for you, according to custom. We set out 
for Genoa in two days' time. 



Xir. MR. GRAY TO MR. WEST. 

Genoa, Nov. 21, 1739. 
HoRRiDOStiactus, Boreieq; Unquens 

Regna Taurini fera, molliorem 

Advehor brumam, Genuseq ; amantes 

Litoia soles. 

At least if they do not, they have a very ill tast€ ; for I 
never beheld any thing more amiable : only figure to 
yourself a vast semicircular basin, full of fine blue sea, 
and vessels of all sorts and sizes, some sailing out, some 
coming in, and others at anchor; and all round if 
palaces and churches peeping over one another's heads, 
gardens and marble terraces full of orange and cypress 
trees, fountains, and trellis-works covered with vines, 
which all together compose the grandest of theatres. 
This is the first coup d'oeil, and is almost all I am yet 
able to give you an account of, for we arrived late last 
night. To-day was, luckily, a great festival, and in the 
morning we resorted to the church of the Madonna delle 
Vigne, to put up our little orisons (I believe I forgot 
to tell you, that we have been sometime converts to the 
holy catholic church); we found our lady richly dressed 
out, with a crown of diamonds on her own head, another 
upon the child's, and a constellation of wax lights burn- 
ing before them : shortly after came the Doge, in his 
robes of crimson damask, and a cap of the same, followed 
by the senate in black. Upon his approach began a 
fine concert of music, and among the rest two eunuchs' 

F 2 



tlie founder of the family.* ThSt gteat embossed silver 
tables tell you, in bas-relief, his victories at sea ; how 
he entertained the Emperor Charles, and how he re- 
fused the sovereija;nty of the commonwealth when it 
was oiferedliim ; the rest is oldfashioned velvet chairs, 
and gothic tapestry. The rest of the day has been 
spent, much to our hearts' — 
music and architecture, an 
Italy. We find this place . 
fear of finding nothing finer 
with the Mediterranean Sea, i 
your rivers in vast contempt. 



iS Waller says; and I amsorr 
1 week for Parma, although it 



■n cursing French 
ing the praises of 
le, that we are in 
are fallen in love 
d your lakes and 



nk of leaving it i 
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XIII. MR. GRAY TO HIS MOTHER. 

Bologna, Dec. 9, N. S. 1739. 

Our journey hither has taken up much less time than 
I expected. We left Genoa (a charming place, and one 
that deserved a longer stay) the week before last; crossed 
the mountains, and lay that night at Tortona, the next 
a.t St. Giovanni, and the morning after came to Piacenza. 
That city (though the capital of a duchy), made so 
frippery an appearance, that instead of spending some 
days there, as had been intended, we only dined, aiid 
went on to Parma ; stayed there all the following day, 
. which was passed in visiting the famous works of Cor- 
regio in the Dome, and other churches. The fine gal- 
lery of pictures, that once belonged to the Dukes of 
Parma, is no more here ; the King of Naples has carried 
it all thither, and the city had not merit enough to de- 
tain us any longer, so\ve proceeded through Reggio to 
Modena ; this, though the residence of its Duke, is an 
ill-built melancholy place, all of brick, as are most of the 
towns in this part of Lombardy : he himself lives ' in a 
private manner, with very little appearance of a court 
about him; he has one of the noblest collections of 
paintings in the world, which entertained us extremely 
well the rest of that day and a part of the next; and in 
the afternoon we came to Bologna : so now you may 
wish us joy of being in the dominions of his Holiness. 
This is a populous city, and of great extent : all the 
streets have porticos on both sides, such as surround a 
part of Covent-garden, a great relief in summer-time in 
such a climate ; and from one of the principal gates to 
a church of the Virgin (where is a wonder-working pic- 
ture, at three miles distance), runs a corridore of the 
same sort, lately finished, and, indeed^ a most extraordi- 
nary performance. The churches here are more re- 



We are at the foot of the Appennine mountains ; it will 
take up three days to cross them, and then we shall 
come to Florence, where we shall pass the Christmas. 
Till then we must romiiin in a state of ignorance as to 
what is doing in Enj^'land, for our letters are to meet us 
there : if I do not find lour or five from you alone, I shall 
wonder. 



J-'torancD, Uet. 19. N. .-i. 1739, 

We spent twelve days at Bologna i chiefly as most tra- 
vellers do), in seeing sights; for as we knew no mortal 
there, and as it is no easy matter to get admission into 
any Italian house, witliont very particular recommenda- 
tions, we could see no company but in public places; 
and there are none in that city but the churches. We 
saw, therefore, clmrclics, palaces, and pictures from 
morning to uifrht; ;ind llu: 15th of this mouth set 
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.out for Florence, and began to cross the Appenntne 
mountains ; we travelled among and upon them all that 
day, and, as it was but indifferent weather, were com- 
monly in the middle of thick clouds, that utterly 
deprived us of a sight of their beauties : for this vast 
chain of hill§ has its beauties, and all the vallies are 
cultivated; even the mountains themselves are many of 
them so within a little of their very tops. They are not 
«o horrid as the Alps, though pretty near as high ; and 
the whole road is admirably well kept, and paved 
throughout, which is a length of fourscore miles, and 
more : we left the Pope's dominions, and lay that night 
in those of the Grand Duke at Fiorenzuola ; a paltry 
little town, at the foot of mount Giogo, which is the 
highest of them all. Next morning we went up it; the 
post-house is upon its very top, and usually involved in 
clouds, or half hurried in the snow. Indeed there was 
none of the last at the time we were there, but it was 
still a dismal habitation. The descent is most exces- 
sively steep, and the turnings very short and frequent; 
however, we performed it without any danger, and in 
coming down could dimly discover Florence, and the 
beautiful plain about it, through the mists ; but enough 
to convince us, it must be one of the noblest prospects 
upon earth in summer. That afternoon we got thither; 
and Mr. Mann,* the resident, had sent his servant to 
meet us at the gates, and conduct us to his house. He 
is the best and most obliging person in the world. The 
next night we were introduced at the Prince of Craon's 
assembly (he has the chief power here in the Grand 
Duke's absence). The Princess, and he, were extremely 
civil to the name of Walpole, so we were asked to stay 
supper, which is as much as to' say, you may come and 
sup here whenever you please ; for after the first invitation 
this is always understood. We have also been at the 

^ Now Sir Horace Mann, and envoy extraordinary at the same court. 



with so many palaces and cimrcbes, that you canliatdly 
place yourself anywhere without having sonic fine one 
in view, or at least some statue or fountain, magnifi- 
cently adorned ; these, undoubtedly, are far more nume- 
rous than Genoa can pri'tend to; yet, in its general ap- 
pearance, I cannot think that Florence equals it in 
beauty. Mr.Walpole is just i ^ being presented 
to the Electress Palatine Dow is a sister of the 

late Great Duke's; a stately that never goes 

out but to church, and then su^ i^ guards, and eight 
horses to her coach. She received him with much ce- 
remony, standing under a huge black canopy, and, after 
a few minutes talking, she assured him of her good will, 
and dismissed him : she never sees any body but thus in 
form; and so she passes her life,"!" poor woman! * * • 

• He catalogued and made ociasirjiiiil short lemarlis on tlie pictureB, &c. ■whitb 
111! saw here, as well as jit other piiicaa, manj of whiih me in my poBBeaaiun, but 
it woold have siuelled this work too much if I had inserted them. 

t Persona of verj high rank, and wUbal very good seoflu, will onlj fee) Uie 
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XV. MR. GRAY TO MR. WEST. 

Florence, Jan. 15, 1740. 

I THINK I have not yet told you how we left that charm- 
ing place Genoa: how we crossed a mountain, all of 
green marble, called Buchetto : how we came to Tor- 
tona, and waded through the mud to come to Castel St. 
Giovanni, arid there eat mustard and sugar with a dish 
of crows gizzards : secondly, how we passed the famous 
plains 

Qua Treble glaucas salices inlersecat und&, 

Arvaque Romanis nobilitata mails. 
Visas aClhuc amnis veteri de clade rubere, 

Ec sasplrantes ducere maestus aquas ; 
Maurorumque ala, et nigrae increbrescere turmae, 

£t pulsa Ausonldum rlpa sonare fug&. 

Nor, thirdly, how we passed through Piacenza, Parma, 
Modena, entered the territories of the Pope; stayed 
twelve days at Bologna; crossed the Appennines, and 
afterward arrived at Florence. None of these things 
have I told you, nor do I intend to tell you, till you ask 
me some questions concerning them. No not even of 
Florence itself, except that it is as fine as possible, and 
has every thing in it that can bless the eyes. But, 
before I enter into particulars, you must make ypur 
peace both with me and the Venus de Medicis, who, let 
me tell you, is highly and justly offended at you for not 
inquiring long before this, concerning her symmetry and 
proportions. ♦ * * 



XVI. MR. WEST TO MR. GRAY. 

E LEG I A.* 

Ergo desidiae videor tibi crimine^dignus ; 

£t merito : victas do tlbi sponte mauus. 
Arguor et veteres nimium contemnere Musas, 

Irata et nobis est Medicsea Venus. 



* The letter which accompanied this little elegy is not extant. Probably it 
only inclosed in one to Mr. Walpole. 



^ — 4U-1; loquai spiral fuiiif, firiqne luUntea, 


Et quicquid calamo dulcul, augi maDus : 


Hk nemoia, el &oIa iua'r<.-Na Molibu.iis in uuiLiiu, 


Lymphaque miucDto proalliens lapide ; 


lllic majua opus, fatiL'Sque in panelt msjoc m 


£xuig>iud, Div^m ei »umin« CiBlicotiira ; ■ 
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teoue, Mardiio, 1740. 


The Pope* is iil l-asf tk-nd, an 


ire to set out for 


Rome on Monday next. The 


ive is still sitting 


there, and likely to continue so 


ime longer, as the 
ved.and the Ger- 


two French cardinals are but 


man ones are still expected. 


es mighty ill with 


those that remain inclosed : ( 


is already dead of 


an apoplexy ; Altieri and sever .i. 


ers are said to be 


dying or very bad : yet it is 


ected to break up 


till after Easter. We shall lie g 


na the first night, 
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Spend a day there, and in two more get to Rome. One 
begins to see in this country the first promises of an 
Italian spring, clear unclouded skies, and warm Runs^ 
such as are not often felt in England; yet, for your 
sake, I hope at present you have your proportion of 
them, and that all your frosts, and snows, and short- 
breaths are, by this time, utterly vanished. I have no- 
thing new or particular to inform you of ; and if you 
see things at home go on much in their old course, yoo 
must not imagine them more various abroad. The di- 
versions of a Florentine Lent are composed of a sermon 
in the morning, full of hell and the devil ; a dinner at 
noon, full of fish and meagre diet ; and, in the evening, 
what is called a conversazione, a sort of assembly at the 
principal people's houses, full of I cannot tell what : 

besides jthis, there is twice a week a very grand concert 

# # * ' 



XVIII. MR. GRAY TO HIS MOTHER. 

Rome, April 2, Kr S. 1746. 

This is the third day since we came to Rome, but the 
first hour I have had to write to you in. The journey 
from Florence cost us four days, one of which was i»pent 
at Sienna, an agreeable, clean, old city, of no great m^g^ 
nificence, or extent ; but in a fine situation, and good 
air. What it has most considerable is its cathedral,^ a 
hnge pile of marble, black and white laid alternately, 
and laboured with a gothic niceness and delicacy in the 
old-fashioned way. Within too are some paintings and 
sculpture of considerable hands. The sight of this, and 
some collections that were shewed us in private houses, 
were a sufficient employment for the little time we were 
to pass there ; and the next morning we set forward on 
our journey through a country very oddly composed : 
for some miles you have a ccmtinual scene of little 



stopalso; and out of it peeped a figure in :i red cloak, 
with a handkercliiei' tied round its head, whicli, by its 
voice and mien, seemed a fat old woman; but, upon 
getting out, appeared to be aSenesino, wlio was return- 
ing from Naples to Sii;nna, the place of his birth and 
residence. On tliu highest part of the mountain is an 
old fortress, and near it a house built by one of the 
Grand Dukes for a hunting seat, but now converted into 
an inn : it i>i the shell of a large fabric, but such an 
inside, sucii chambers, and accommodations, that your 
cellar is a palace in comparison ; and your cat sups and 
lies much better than we did ; for, it being a saint's eve, 
there were nothing but eggs. We devoured our meagre 
fare, and, after stopping up the windows with the quilts, 
were obliged to lie upon the straw beds in our clothes. 
Such are the conveniences in a road, that is, as it were, 
the great thoroughfare of all the world. Just on the 
other side of this mountain, at Ponte-Centino, one enters 
the patrimony of the church ; a most delicious country, 
but thinly inhabited. That night brought us to Viterbo, 
a city of a more lively apf«^^«.than any we had 



J 
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lately met with ; the houses have glass windows, which 
is not very usual here, and most of the streets are ter- 
minated by a handsome fountain. Here we had the 
pleasure of breaking our fast on the leg of an old hare, 
and some broiled crows. Next morning, in descending 
mount Viterbo, we first discovered (tKough at near thirty 
miles distance) the cupola of St. Peter's, and a little after 
began to enter on an old Roman pavement, with now 
and then a ruined tower or a sepulchre on each hand. 
We now had a clear view of the city, though not to the 
best advantage, as coming along a plain quite upon a 
level with it ; however, it appeared very vast, and sur- 
rounded with magnificent villas and gardens. We soon 
after crossed the Tiber, a river that ancient Rome made 
more considerable than any merit of its own could have 
done : however, it is not, contemptibly small, but a good 
handsome stream ; very deep, yet some^what of a muddy 
complexion. The first entrance of Rome is prodigiously 
striking. It is by a noble gate, designed by Michel 
Angelo, and adorned with statues : this brings you into 
a large square, in the midst of which is a vast obelisk of 
granite, and in front you have at one view two churches 
of a handsome architecture, and so much alike that they 
are called the twins ; with three streets, the middlemost 
of which is one of the longest in Rome. As high as 
my expectation was raised, I confess, the magnificence 
of this city infinitely surpasses it. You cannot pass 
along a street but you have views of s some palace, or 
church, or square, or fountain, the most picturesque aiid 
noble one can ifnagine. We have not yet set about 
considering its beauties, ancient and modern, with at- 
tention ; but have already taken a slight transient view 
of some of the most remarkable* St. Peter's I saw the 
day after we arrived, and was struck dumb with wonder. 
I there saw the Cardinal d'Auvergne, one of the French 
ones, who, upon coming off his journey, immediately 



hands of that family, before it comes to those it was in- 
tended for. Thcv do it more honour than it deserves ; 
and all they will icani from thence will he, that I desire 
you to give my duty to my father, and wherever else it 
is due, and that I am, S:c. 



XIX, IIK. liHAY TO illS MOTHER. 

Rome, April la, 1740. Good Fri.lay. 

To-day I -,im just come from paying my adoration at 
St. Peter's to throe extraordinary reliques, which are 
exposed to public view only on these two days in the 
whole year, at wliich time all the confraternities in the 
city come in procession to see them. It was something 
extremely novel ti> sci.- that vast church, and the most 
magnificent iu tiic worUl, undoubtedly, illuminated 
(for it was ni[;-ht) by thousands of little crystal lamps, 
disposed in the fijiure of a huge cross at the high altar, 
and seeming to hang al(m^^j^|^w< All the light 




y^y 
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proceeded from this, and^ had the most singular effect 
imaginable as one entered the great door. Soon after 
came one after another, I believe thirty processions, all 
dressed in linen frocks, and girt with a cord, their heads 
covered with a cowl all over, only two holes -to see 
through left. Some of them were all black, others red, 
others white, others party-coloured ; these were conti-^ 
nually coming and going with their tapers and crucifixes 
before them; and to each company, as they arrived 
and knelt before the great altar, were shewn from a bal- 
cony, at a great height, the three wonders ; which are, 
you must know, the head of the spear that wounded 
Christ ; St. Veronica's handkerchief, with the mira- 
culous impression of his face upon it ; and a piece of 
the true cross ; on the sight of which the people thump 
their breasts, and kiss the pavement with vast devotion^ 
The tragical part of the ceremony is half a dozen 
wretched creatures, who with their faces covered, but 
naked to the waist, are in a side chapel disciplining 
themselves with scourges full of iron prickles; but 
really in earnest, as our eyes can testify, which saw 
their backs and arms so raw we should have taken it 
for a red satin doublet torn, and. shewing the skiii 
through, had we not been convinced of the contrary by 
the blood which was plentifully sprinkled about them« 
It is late ; I give you joy of Porto Bello, and many othei^ 
things, which I hope are all true, * ♦ * * 



XX. MR. X^RAY TO MR. WEST. 

TivoH,May,20,l74O. 

This day being in the palace of his Highness the Duke 
of Modena, he laid his most serene commands upon 
mo to write to Mr. West, and said he thought it for his 
glory, that I should draw up an inventory of all his most 
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serene p6iSH^essions for the said West's perusal. — Impri- 
mis, a house, being in circumference a quarter of a mile 
two feet and an inch ; the said house containing the 
following particulars, to wit, a great iroom. Item, an- 
other great room ; item, a bigger room ; item, another 
room ; item, a vast room ; item, a sixth of the same ; a 
seventh ditto ; an eighth as before ; a ninth as aforesaid; 
a tenth (see No. ].); item, ten more such, besides 
twenty besides, which not to be too particular, we shall 
pass over. The said rooms contain nine chairs, two 
tables, five stools, and a cricket. From whence we shall 
proceed to the garden, containing two millions of super- 
fine laurel hedges, a clump of cypress trees, and half 
the river Tevei^one, that pisses into two thousand seve- 
ral chamber-pots. Finis. — Dame Nature desired me 
to pint in a list of her little goods and chattels, and, as 
they were small, to be very minute about them. She 
has built here three dr four little mountains, and laid 
them out in an irregular semicircle ; from certain others 
behind, at a greater distance, she has drawn a canal, 
iiito which she has put a little river of hers, called Anio ; 
she has cut a huge cleft between the two innermost of 
her four hills, and there she has left it to its own dis- 
posal ; which she has no sooner done, but like a heed- 
less chit, it tumbles headlong down a declivity fifty 
feet perpendicular, breaks itself all to shatters, and is 
converted into a shower of rain, where the sun forms 
many a bow, red, green, blue and yellow. To get out 
of our metaphors without any further trouble, it is the 
most noble sight in the world. The weight of that 
quantity of waters, and the force they fall with, have 
worn the rocks they throw themselves among into a 
thousand irregular crags, and to a vast depth. In this 
channel it goes boiling along with a mighty noise till 
it comes to another steep, where you see it a second 
time come roaring down (but first you must walk two 
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miles farther) a greater height than before, but not 
with that quantity of waters ; for, by this time it has 
divided itself, being crossed and opposed by the rocks, 
into four several streams, each of which, in emulation 
of the great one, will tumble down too; and it does 
tumble down, but not from an equally elevated place ; 
so that you have at one view all the cascades intermixed 
with groves of olive and little woods, the mountains 
rising behind them, and on the top of one (that which 
forms the extremity of one of the half-circle's horns) is 
seated the town itself. At the very extremity of that ex- 
tremity, on the brink of the precipice, stands the Sybil's 
temple, the remains of a little rotunda, surrounded with 
its portico, above half of whose beautiful Corinthian 
pillars are standing and entire ; all this on one hand. 
On the other, the open Campagna of Rome, here and 
there a little castle on a* hillock, and the city itself on 
the very brink of the horizon, indistinctly seen (being 
eighteen miles off) except the dome of St. Peter's, which, 
if you look out of your window, wherever you are, I 
suppose you can see. I did not tell you that a little 
below the first fall, on the side of the rock, and hanging 
over that torrent, are little ruins which they shew you 
for Horace's house, a curious situation to observe the 



Praeceps Anio, et Tibumi lucus, et uda 
Mobilibus pomaria rivis.'' 



Maecenas did not care for such a noise, it seems, and 
built him a house (which they also carry one to see) so 
situated that it sees nothing at all of the matter, and for 
any thing he knew there might be no such river in the 
world. Horace had another house on the other side 
of the Teverone, opposite to Maecenas's ; and they told 
us there was a bridge of communication, by which 
" andava il detto Signor per trastullarsi col istesso Ora- 
zio." In coming hither we crossed the Aquae Albulae 
a vite little brook that stinks like a fury, and they say 

G 



^.t.iaiii ucciisioii. And many a good uld tuinb we left 
on each hand, and many an aqueduct, 

There are, indeed, two whole modern ones, works of 
popes, that run about tliirty miles a-piece in length ; 
one of them conveys still the famons Aqua Virgo to 
Rome, and adds vast b' ' e prospect. So we 

came to Rome arrain, wl for us a splendidis- 

simo I'cgalo of letters ; in ^ icli came you, with 

your huge chaiviuters and wide interval?, staring. 1 
would have you to know, I cxpeet yo» should take a 
handsome crow-quill when you write to me, and not 
leave room for a jiin's jioint in four sides of a sheet 
royal. Do you but find matter, I will find spectacles. 

I have more time than I thouglit, and I will employ 
it in telling you about a ball that we were at the other 
evening. Figtu'e lo yourself a Roman villa; all its little 
apartments thrown open, and lighted up to the best 
advantage. At the upper end of the gallery, a fine eon- 
cert, in which l.a Dinuiantina, a famous virtuoso, played 
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on the violin divinely, and sung angelically ; 6iovan« 
nino and Pasqualini (great names in musical story) also 
performed miraculously. On each side were ranged 
all the secular grand monde of Rome^ the ambassadors, 
princesses, and all that. Among the rest II Serenissimo 
Pretendente (as the Mantova gazette calls him) dis- 
played his rueful length of person, with his two yoUng 
oaes, and all his ministry around him* " Poi nacque 
un grazioso ballo," where the world datieed, and I sftt 
in a comer regaling myself with ice fruits^ and other 
pleasant rinfrescatives. 



XXI. MR. GRAY TO MR. WEST. 

Rome, May* 1740. 
Mater rosarQin, cui teasni Ti^nC 

Anns Favoat* cut Veaus it coiaea 

Lasciva, Nympharum choreis 

Et Toluctum celebrata eantu \ 

Die, non ineitem fallere qu^ diem 

Amat sub umbr^, seu sinit aureum 

Dormire plectrom, sea retentat 

Piaiio* Zepbfvwm anteo 

Furore duici plenus, et immemor 

Repcantis inter frigora Tuscuii 

Uxnbiosa, vel ecdles Aiaici 

Palladia^ superaatis AJbs. 

Dilecta Fauno, et capripedum chori9 

Pkieta, testor roa, Anio minsx 

Quaecuaqae per cUtos volutu9 

FrsBcipiti tremefecit amne, 

Ulius akom llbHry et ^sultt 

Audisse sylvas aomen amabiles, i 

IIlius et gratas Latinis 

Naiasin mgemia^se rapes : 

Nam me Ladnae Naiades uvidd. 

Vid^re trpk, qua aiveas le^i 

Tarn ssepe lavit rore pkuaas 

Dulce canams VaausuMiB al«s ; 

Mirum ! canenti conticuit nemus, 

Sacrique fbntes, et xethieitt adbne 

(Sic Musa jussit) saxa molles 

Docta modes, yeteresque lavri* 

* He en^ded this (^Munming ode, ** Ad. C. Fafwiiiim ZaphyrinuBi," aad writ it 
inHnedialely alter bi& joam^ to Freseati and the cascadas of TiveM^ whioh lie d«p 
scribes in 4ihe preceding letter. 

G 2 



mounted our esseduni a>>;ain,'aTid pra£eecl6d-upthe mount 

to tlifc temple. The priests there cntertiiined us witli an 
account of a wonderful sliower of birds' eg^s, tliat liad 
fallen two days before, which had no sooner touched 
the ground, but they were converted into gudjieons; as 
also thiit the niglit pii-^l n dreadful voice Inid been heard 
out of tiie Adytum, ivh-"'- ""'■i-- Greek during a full 
half hour, but nobody u t. But qniuinir my 

Romanities, to your '^ve mine, lii nic tell you 

in plain Euglish, that we conic num Albano. The pre- 
sent town lies within the inclosure of Pompey's villa in 
ruins. The Appian way runs throuirh it, by the side of 
which, a little farther, is a large old tomb, with five 
pyramids upon it, which the learned suppose to be the. 
burying-place of the family, because they do not know 

* However wbimsical this faumnur may appear to some leBderi, I chose to in- 



place book, their various eatables, wines, perTiiineB, clolhet, medicines. &c. wi 
l^eat precision, refening under ever; article to passages in the poets andhistoris 
whore iheit names are mentioned. 
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whose it can be else. But the vulgar assure you it is 
the sepulchre of the Curiatii, and by that name (such is 
their power) it goes. One drives to Castel Gondolfo/ 
a house of the Pope's, situated on the top of one of the 
CoUinette, that forms a brim to the basin, commonly 
called the Alban lake. It is seven miles round ; 9.nd 
directly opposite to you, on the other side, rises the Mons 
Albanus, much taller than the rest, along whose side are 
still discoverable (uot to common eyes) certain little ruins 
of the old Alba longa. They had need be yery little, 
as having been nothing but ruin^ ever since the days of 
TuUus Hostilius. On its top is a house of the Consta- 
ble Colona's, where stood the temple of Jupiter Latialis. 
At the foot of the hill Gondolfo, are the famous outlets 
of the lake, built with hewn stone, a mile and a half 
under ground. Livy, you know, amply informs us of 
the foolish occasion of this expense, and gives me this 
opportunity of displaying all my erudition, that I may 
appear considerable in your eyes. This is the prospect 
from one window of the palace. From another you 
have the whole Campagna, the city, Antium, and the 
Tyrrhene sea (twelve miles distant) so distinguishable, 
that you may see the vessels sailing upon it. AH this 
is charming. Mr. Walpole says our memory sees more 
than our eyes in this country. Which is extremely 
true ; since for realities, Windsor, or Richmond Hill, is 
infinitely preferable to Albano or Frescati. I am now 
at home, and going to the window to tell you it is the 
most beautiful of Italian nights, which, in truth, are but 
just begun (so backward has the spring been here, and 
every where else, they say). There is a moon ! there 
are stars for you ! Do you not hear the fountain ? Do 
not you smell the orange flowers ? That building yonder 
is the convent of S. Isidore ; and that eminence, with 
the cypress trees and pines upon it, the top of M. 
Quirinal. This is all true, and yet my prospect is not 
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Naples, June IT, 1740. 

Our journey liitherwas through the most beautiful part 
of the finest country in the world; and every spot of it, 
on some account or other, famous for these three tliou- 
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sand years past."^ The geason has hitherto been just as , 
warm as one would wish it; no unwholesome airs, ot 
violent heats, yet heard of : the people call it a backward 
year, and are in pain about their corn, wine, and oil j 
but we, who are neither corn, wine, nor oil, find it very 
agreeable. Our road was through Velietri, Cisteraa, 
Terracina, Capua, and Aversa, and so to Naples. The 
minute one leaves his Holiness's dominions, the face of 
things begins to change from wide uncultivated plain$ 
to olive groves and well-tilled fields of corn, intermixed 
with ranks of elms, every one of which has its vine 
twining about it, and hanging in festoons between the 
rows from one tree to another. The great old fig-trees, the 
oranges in full bloom, and myrtles in every hedge, make 
one of the delightfuUest scenes you can conceive; be^ 
sides that, the roads are wide, well-kept, and full of 
passengers, a sight I have not beheld this long time. 
My wonder still increased upon entering the city, which 
I think, for number of people, outdoes both Paris and 
Lcmdon. The streets are one continued market, and 
thronged with populace so much that a coach can hardiy 
pass. The common sort are a jolly lively kind of ani- 
mals, more industrious than Italians usually are : tb^ 
work till evening ; then they take their lute or guitar 
(for they aJl play) and walk about the^city, or upon the 
sea shore with it, to enjoy the fresco. One sees their 
little brown children jumping about stark naked, atid the 
bigger ones dancing with castanets, while others play 
0Q tiie cymbal to them. Your maps will shew you the 
situation of Naples ; it is on the most lovely bay in the 
world, and one of die calmest seas : it has many other 

* Mr. Gray wrote a minute deacripcion of every |:luAg he saw in this tour from 
Rome to Naples ; as also of the environs of Rome, florence, &c. But as these 
papers are apparently only memorandums for his own use, I do not think it neces- 
oaiy to print tiMffl,filthough they aboundwith many uncommon remarks and pertineni 
classical quotations. The reader will please to observe throughout thif Section, 
that it is not my intention to give him Mr. Gray^s travels, but only extracts from 
the letters which he writ during his travels. 



columns, and incnistcd Witii the sanie ; the front of a 
temple, several arclicd vaults of rooms painted in fresoo. 
Some pieces of paintinjj have been taken out from lience, 
finer than any thing- of tlie kind before discovered, and 
with these the King has adorned his palace ; also a 
number of statues;, medals, and gems ; and more are dug 
out every day. This is Wnnwn to be a Roman town,* 
that in the Emperor ' was overturned by a 

furious eruption of mc us, which is hard by. 

The wood and beams rtfumm perfect that you may 
see the grain; but burnt to a cod, and dropping into 
dust upon the least touch. We were to-day at the foot 
of that mountain, which at present only smokes a little, 
where we saw the materials that fed the stream of fire, 
which about four years since ran down its side. We 
have but a few days longer to :ay here ; too little in 
conscience for such a place. * ■- * 
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XXIII, MR. GRAY TO HIS FATHER. 

Florence, July, 16, 1740. 

At my return to this city, the day before yesterday, I 
had the pleasure of finding yours dated June the 9th. 
The period of our voyages, at least towards the south, 
is come, as you wish. We have been at Naples, spent 
nine or ten days there, and returned to Rome, where 
finding no likelihood of a pope yet these three months, 
and quite wearied with the formal assemblies, and little 
society of that great city, Mr. Walpole determined to 
return hither to spend the summer, where he imagines 
he shall pass his time more agreeably than in the tedious 
expectation of what, when it happens, will only be a 
great show. For my own part, I give up the thoughts 
of all that with but little regret ; but the city itself I do 
not part with so easily, which alone has amusements for 
whole years. However, I have passed through all that 
most people do, both ancient and modern; what that is 
you may see, better than I can tell you, in a thousand 
books. The Conclave we left in greater uncertainty 
than ever; the more than ordinary liberty they enjoy 
there, and the unusual coolness of the season, makes the 
confinement less disagreeable to them than common, 
and consequently, maintains them in their irresolution; 
There have been very high words, one or two (it is 
said) have come even to blows; two more are dead 
within this last month, Cenci and Portia; the latter 
died distracted; and we left another (Altieri) at the ex- 
tremity : yet nobody dreams of an election till the latter 
end of September. All this gives great scandal to all 
good catholics, and every body talks very freely on the 
subject. The Pretender (whom you desire an account 
of) I have had frequent opportunities of seeing at 
church, at the corso, and other places ; but more parti- 
cularly, and that for a whole night, at a great ball given 



We liappened to be at Naples on Corpus Ciiristi day, 

the greatest feast in the year, so had an opportunity of 
■ seeing their Sicilian imijesties to advantage. The 
King walked in the grand procession, and the Queen 
(being big with child) sat In the balcony, ile followed 
the host to the church of St. Clara, where high mass 
was celebrated to a glorious f music. They are 

as ugly a little pair as di ;: she a pale girl, 

marked with the small-po\ ; a brown boy with 

a thin face, a huge nose, and us ungaiii as possible. 

We are settled here with Mr. Majin in a charming 
apartment ; the river Arno runs under our windows, 
which we can fish out of. The sky is so serene, and the 
air so temperate, that one continues in the open aJr all 
nightlong in a slight niglitgown without any danger; 
and the marble bridge is the resort of every body, where 
they hear music, eat iced fruits, and sup by moonlight; 
though as yet (the season being extremely backward 
every where) these amusements are not begun. Von 



] 
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see we are now coming northward agaiui though in no 
great haste ; the Venetian and Milanese territories, and 
either Germany or the South of France (according to 
the turn the wax may take), are all that remain for ua^ 
tiiat we have not yet seen : as to Loretto, and that part 
of Italy, we have given over all thoughts of it. 



XXIV. ' MR. WE«T TO MR. GRAY. 

I LIVED at the Temple till I was sick of it : I have just 
left it, and find myself as much a lawyer as I ^9S when 
I was in it. It is certain, at least, I may study the law 
here, as well as I could there. My being in chambers 
does not signify to me a pinch of snuffy They tell me 
my £ather was a lawyer, and, as you know, eminent in 
tho profession ; and such a circumstance must be of 
advantage to me. My uncle too makes some £^ure m 
Westminster Hall, and there's another advantage : then 
my grandfather's name would get me many friends. Is 
it not strange that a young fellow, that might enter the 
world with so many advantages, will not know his own 
interest, &c. &c. What shall I say in answer to all this ? 
For money, I neither doat upon it nor despise it : it is 
a necessary stuff enough. For ambition, I do not want 
that neither ; but it is not to sit upon a bench. In 
short, is it not a disagreeable thing to force one's incli- 
nation, especially when one's young ? not to mention 
that one ought to have the strength of a Hercules to go 
through our common law ; which, I am afraid, I have 
not. Well ! but then, say they, if one profession does 
Bot suit you, you may choose another more to your 
inclination. Now I protest I do not yet know my owii 
inclination, and I believe, if that was to be my direction, 
I should never fix at all : there is no going by a weather- 
cock. I could say much more upon this subject, but 



goiriff next ! an in Ajm'hain; miinui^'W. 
{/nam Uli/ssea, co^nosrc-'i Itwru/ii iivmiiifiii. Vale, So 
Cicero prophecies in tlie end ol' one of liis letters,* and 
there I end. Y'ours, &c. 



XXV. .MU. l.HAV TO JIH.AVEST. 

FlOTencL-,.tul> ld,17.W. 

You do yourself uiid i n imagining that you 

in(;rit, and that I am c, incerity. I have not 

a thought, or even a weakness, I desire to conceal from 
you : and consccjiiently, on my side, deserve to be 
treated with the same openness of heart. My vanity 
perhaps might make nie more reserved towards you, if 
you were one of tlie heroic race, superior to all human 
failings: but as mutual wants are the ties of general 
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society, so are mutual weaknesses of private friend- 
ship, supposing them mixed with some proportion 
of good qualities ; for where one may not som^imes 
blame, one does not much care ever to praise. All 
this has the air of an introduction designed to soften 
a very harsh reproof that is to follow ; but it is no such 
matter : I only meant to ask, Why did you change 
your lodging? Was the air bad, or the situation melan- 
choly? If so, you are quite in the right. Only, is it 
not putting yourself a little out of the way of a people, 
with whom it seems necessary to keep up some sort of 
intercourse and conversation, though but little for your 
pleasure or entertainment (yet there are, I believe, such 
among them as might give you both), at least for your 
information in that study, which, when I left you, 
you thought of applying to ? for that there is a certain 
study necessary to be followed, if we mean to be of 
any use in the world, I take for granted ; disagreeable 
enough (as most necessities are) but, I am afraid, una- 
voidable. Into how many branches these studies are 
divided in England, every body knows ; and between 
that which you and I had pitched upon, and the other 
two, it was impossible to balance long. Examples shew 
one that it is not absolutely necessary to be a blockhead 
to succeed in this profession. The labour is long, and 
the elements dry and unentertaining ; nor was ever any 
body (especially those that afterward made a figure in 
it) amused, or even not disgusted in the beginning ; yet, 
upon a further acquaintance, there is surely matter 
for curiosity and reflection. It is strange if, among 
all that huge mass of words, there be not somewhat 
intermixed for thought. Laws have been the result of 
long deliberation, and that not of dull men, but the 
contrary ; and have so close a connexion with history, 
nay, with philosophy itself, that they must partake 
little of what they are related to so nearly. Beside 
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tell me, have you ever made the attempt? Was not 
you frightened merely with the distant prospect ? Had 
the gothic character and bulkiness of those volumes (a 
tenth part of which perhaps it will be no further neces- 
sary to consult, than as one does a dictionary) no ill 
effect upon your eye ? Are you sure, if Coke had been 
printed by Elzevir, and bound in twenty neat pocket 
volumes, instead of one folio, you should never have 
taken him up for an hour, as you would a TuUy, or 
drank your tea over him ? I know how great an obstacle 
ill spirits ai<e to resolution. Do you really think, if you 
rid ten miles every morning, in a week's time you should 
not entertain much stronger hopes of the chancellorship, 
and think it a much more probable thing tha^ you do 
al present; The advantages you mention are not 
nothing ; our inclinations are mcH^ than we imagine, 
in our own power ; reason and resolution determine 
them, and support under many difficulties. To me there 
hardly appears to be any medium between a public life 
and a private one ; he who prefers the first, must put him- 
iself in a way of being serviceable to the rest of mankind, 
if he has a mind to be of any consequence among them : 
_tiiay, he must not refuse being in a certain degree even 
dependent upon some men who already are so. If he has 
ike good fortune to light on such as will make no ill use 
of his humility, there is no shame in this : if not> his 
ambition ought to give place to a reasonable pride, and 
he should apply to the cultivation of his own mifwi those 
abilities which he has not been permitted to use fof 
<:M;hers' service. Such a private happiness (supposing & 
small competence of fortune) is almost always in ontfs 
power, and the proper enjoyment of age, as the other is 
the employment of youth. You are yet young, have some 
advantages and opportunities, and an undoubted capa- 
city, which you have never yet pwt to the trial. Set apart 
a few hours, see how the fiirst year will agree with you, 
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and at the end of it you ar^ still the master : if you 
change your mind, you have only got the knowledge of a 
little somewhat that can do no hurt, or give you cause 
of repentance. If your inclination be not fixed upon 
any thing else, it is a symptom that you are not abso- 
lutely determined against this, and warns you not to 
mistake mere indolence for inability. I am sensible there 
is nothing stronger against what I would persuade you to^ 
than my own practice ; which may make you imagine 
I think not as I speak. Alas ! it is not so ; but I do not 
act what I think, and I had rather be the object of your 
pity, than that you should be that of mine ; and, be 
assured, the advantage Imay receive from it, does not 
diminish my concern in hearing you want somebody to 
converse with freely, whose advice might be of more^ 
weight, and always at hand. We have some time since 
come to the southern period of our voyages ; we spent 
about nine days at Naples. It is the largest and most 
populous city, as its environs are the most deliciously 
fertile country, of all Italy. We sailed in the bay of 
Baiae, sweated in the Solfatara, and died in the grotta 
del Cane, as all strangers do ; saw the Corpus Christi 
procession, and the King and Queen, and the city un- ^ 
derground (which is a wonder I reserve to tell you of 
another time), and so returned to Rome for another fort- 
night ; left it (left Rome !) and came hither for the 
summer. You have seen* an Epistle to Mr. Ashton, 
that seems to me full of spirit and thought, and a good 
deal of poetic fire. I would know your opinion. Now I 
talk of verses, Mr. Walpole and I have frequently won- 
dered you should never mention a certain imitation of 
Spencer, published last year by a f namesake of yours, ' 
with which we are all enraptured and enmarvailed. 

* The reader will find this in Dodsley's Miscellany^ and also amongst Mr. Wal- 
pole^s Fvgita^^ Pieces. 

t Gilbert West, Esq. Thifi poem, " On, die Abuse of TraveUing/*^ id also in 
DodsHey^s Miscellany. 



couiitiy fellows, strong men, and used to the country 
about Rome, having occasion to come from thence 
hither, and travelling on foot, as common with them, 
one died suddenly on the road ; the other got hither, 
but extremely weak, and in a manner stupid ; he was 
carried to the hospital, but died in two days. So, 
between fear and la?'"'""' ""> -'imain here, and must 
be satisfied with the i icr people give us of 

the matter. The neVi called Benedict XIV. 

being created cardinal by Benedict XIII. the last pope 
but one. His name is Lanibertini, a noble Bolognese, 
and archbishop of that city. When I was first there, I 
remember to have seen him two or three times ; he is a 
short fat man, about sixty-five years of age, of a hearty 
merry countenance, and likely to live some years. He 
bears a good cliaracter for generosity, affability, and 
other virtues : and, they say, wants neither knowledge 
nor capacity. The worst side of him is, that he has a 
nephew or two ; besid ~ tain young favourite, 
called Melava, who is 'e had, for some time, 



the arMtrary disposal: (^ hb pcirse aiid fMofiy. H^ is, 
reportM tohsreitinlde alMe speech to the cardtniA 
in the Conclave, while they were undetermined about 
an election, as follows : ^^ Most eminent lords, here are 
three Bolognese of different charactefs^ but afi equally 
proper for the popedom. If it be your pleasures to pitch 
upon a saint, there is Cardinal Gotti ; if upon a poli- 
tician, there is Aldrovandi ; if upon a booby, here am 
I." The Italian is much more expressive, and indeed, 
not to be translated ; wherefore, if you meet with any 
body that understands it, you may shew thena what he 
said in the language he spoke it ** Eminf*^\ Sigr^. 
Ci siamo tre, divers! s), lak tutti idonei al Papato. Se vi 
piace un santo, c* h TGotti ; se volete una testa scaltra, 
epolitica, c' ^ FAIdrovand^ ; se un co^ioii^, eccomiT 
Cardinal Coscia is restored to his liberty, and, it is 
said, will be to all his benefices. Cotsini (the late-- 
Pope's nephew) as he has had no hand in this election, 
it is hoped will be called to account for all his villanou&r 
practices. The Pretender, they say, has resigned all 
his pretensions to his eldest boy, and will accept of the 
gtdjtid chaincellorslutp, which is thirty thousand crowna 
a-^year ; the pension he has at present is oitfy twenty ] 
thousand. 1 do not affirm tlie truth of this last article } 
because, if he does^ it is necessary he should take the 
ecdesiastical habit, and it wiH sound mighty odd to 
be called his Mi^esly the Chancellor. — So ends my 
giEaette. 



• XXVll. Mil. ORAt TO MB. WKST. 

Floienice, S^. i^, N. S. lT4d,. 

WftAT I send you now, as long as it is, is but a piece of 
a |loemv It has the advantage of all fragments, to need 
nimiier mtroductio^ nor conclusi<m : besideii, if you do 
mA like it, it is but iniag^hiing that whieh went before 

H 
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rnhelmed al) the building theieabout, and the salu- 
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Nil mqauii YideC inCdix pneler 

peiciummy et paHeBtes wlphwe 



Qmn vbt detauiit fragor, et liiz icddila 
Maestos conflnere agxicolas, paanq[iie 
Tandem iceram timido desertat re quii e i e teda 
Sperantes, si forte ocolk, a forte danatob 

Uxorom cmeres, miieranimTe om 
(Tenuia, sed tanti saltern solatia luctns) 
Una colUgere et jostk ccmpaaae m uaM 
Uzomm nosqnam, dneres, msqiiaB oasi 
(Spem miseiam!) assoetosve Laies, ant lura 
Quippe abi planities eampk d iftiaa jacd>at; 
Mans noma : ille aaperdlinm, frmteaBqae fimtt 
Incannm ostentans, ambostis cantibiis, ccpmr 
Sofaiectimi, strageaiqae aaam, maesta arra, 
Despidt impeiio, soloqae im fittovrxegBaL 

Hinc infame lod nomen, mnltoaqoe per 
Immemor antiqas landis, neadre labores 
Vomeiis, et nnllo telhis xeriiesoere cokn. 
Non aviam coDes, non rstrmm^, wKtmim^imA 
Pastonun resonare ; adeo andiqoe dixoa habebat 
Informes late borror agios saltosqne Tacaatea. 
Saepios et long6 detofqacas naiitm proia» 
Monstiabat digito liUns, soevsqae rerolTCBS 
Fonera narrabat noctis* Teteieinqne nnnaak 

Montis adhuc fades manet bixta atqne a^exa 
Sed furor extinctos jamdadam, et famaw qoient. 
Quae nascenti aderat ; sen fort6 bttnauais atxi 
Defluxere oBm-rivi, atqne effoeta lacaaa 
Pabola sofficeie ardoii, Tiresqoe reca s af ; 
' SiTe in Tisceribus meditans incendia jaa& nnnc 
(Honend^m) arcanis glomerat geati esse fatnns 
Exitio, sparsos tadtosqne reooDigit ignes. 

Raxo per divos band sedns oidine vidi 
Canescentem oleam : bmgam post tempos amicti 
Vite virent tomnU ; patriamqoe xeriseie gandeas 
Baccbos in assnetis tenermn capot exerit arris 
Vix tandem, infidoque audet se credere cselo. 

There was a certain little ode* set out from Rome, in 
a letter of recommendation to you, but possibly fell into 
the enemies' hands, for I never heard of its arrival. It 
is a little impertinent to inquire after its welfare; but 
you, that are a father, will excuse a parent's foolish fond- 
ness* Last post I received a very diminutive letter ; it 

* Tbe Akaic Ode inserted in Letter XXL 

h2 



For whether you be at the top of Fame, or entirely un- 
known to mankind; at the council-table, or at Dick's 
Cofiee-liousc; sick and simple, orwell and wise; what- 
ever alteration mere accident works in you (supposing 
it utterly impossible for it to make any change in your 
sincerity and honesty, sJiitc these are conditions sine 

qua non), I do not see any I of my not being 

yours ever. 



XXVIII. Jri{, GltW TO Ills FATHEIi. 

rioience, Oct. 9, ITW, 

The beginning of next spring is the time determined 
for our return at farthest; possibly it may be before that 
time. How the interim will be employed, or what route 
we shall take, is not so certain. If we remain friends 
with France, upon leaving this country we shall cross 
over to Venice, and so return through the cities north 
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of the Po to Genoa ; ftom thefice take a felucca to Mar^ 
seilles, atid come back through Paris. If the contrary 
Mi out, which se<5ms not unlikely, we must make the 
Milanese, and those parts of Italy, in our Way td Venice j 
from llience pass through iJife Tirol into Germany, and 
come hom0 by the Low-countries^ As for Florence, it 
had b^en gayer than ordinary for this last mopth, Veing 
one round of balls and entertainments, occasion^ by 
the arrival of a great Milanese lady; for the only thing 
the Italians shine in, is their reception of strangers. At 
such times every thing is magnificence: the more re- 
markable, as in their ordinary course of life they are 
parsimonious even to a degree of nastiness. I saw in 
one of the vastest palaces in Rome (that of Prince Pam* 
filio) the apartment which he himself inhabited, a bed 
that most servants in England would disdain to lie ib, 
and furniture much like that of a soph at Cambridge, foJp' 
convenience and neatness. This man is worth 30,000/i 
sterling a year. As for eatilig, there are not two car- 
dinals in Rome that allow more than six paoli, which i^ 
three shillings a day, /or the expense of their table; and 
you may imagine they are still less extravagant here 
than there. But when they receive a visit from any 
friend, their houses and persons are set out*tothe greatest 
advantage, and appear in all their splendour; it is, in- 
deed, from a motive of vanity, and with the hopes of 
having it repaid them with interest, whenever they have 
occasion to return the visit. I call visits going from 
one city of Italy to^ another; for it i$ not so among 
acquaintance of the same place on common occasions* 
The new Pope has retrenched the charges of his own 
table to a sequin (ten shillings) a meal. The applause 
which all he says and does meets with, is enough to en- 
courage him really to deserve fame. They ^ay he Js an 
able and honest man ; he is reckoned a wit too. The 
other day, when the senator of Rome came to wait upon 



- --0 t-crmitted as yet. Tlie Emperor's obsequies 
are to be celfbratcd publicly the ICtli of this month; 
and, after that, il is imagioed every thing will go on in 
its usual course. In the mean time, to employ the minds 
of the populace, the government has thought tit to bring 
into the city in a solemn manner, and at a great expense, 
a famous statue of the Virgin, called the Madonna deW 
Impraneta, from the ] r residence, which is 

upon a mountain seve '. It never has been 

practised but at times of putjlic L—amity ; and was done 
at present to avert the ill efi'ectsof a late great inundation, 
vvhichit was fearedmight cause some epidemical distem- 
per. It was introduced a fortnight ago in procession, at- 
tended by thccooucil of regency, the senate, the nobility, 
and all the rcligous orders, on foot and bare-headed, and 
so carried to the great church, where it was frequented 
by an infinite concourse of people from all the country 
round. Among the rest I paid my devotions almost 

■r tho render wilt perceive an 
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every day, and saw numbers of people possessed with 
the devil, who were brought to be exorcised. It was 
indeed in the evening, and the church doors were always 
shut before the ceremonies were finished, so that I could 
oot be eye^-witness of the event; but th&t; they were all 
^ured is certain, for; one never heard any m6re- of them 
the Aext 'morning. I am to-night just; returned from 
seeing our lady iipkake her exit with the, same solemni- 
ties she entered* The show had a finer effect than bp- 
. fore, for it was dark ; and evjeiry body (even those of the 
mob that could afford it) bare a white-wax flambeaux. 
I believe they were at least five thousand of them^ and 
the march was near three houfs in passing before the 
window. The subject of all this devotion is supposed to 
be'a large tile with a rude figure in bas-relief uponrit. 
I say supposed,, because since the time it was found (for 
it was found in the earth in ploughing) only two peoplife 
have. seen it; the one was, by good-luck, a saint; the 
other was struck blind for his presumption. Ever since 
she has been covered with seven veils ; nevertheless; 
those who approach her tabernacle cast their eyes dowa^ 
for fear they should spy her through all her veils.. 
Such is the history, as I had it from the lady of the house 
where I stood to see her pass ; with many other circum- 
staujces,^ all which she firmly believes, and ten thousand 
beside. : . c;^ r 

We. shall go to Venice in about six weeks, or sooner. 
Ai number of German troops are upon; their march into 
this state, in case the King of Naples thinks proper t6' 
attack it. It is certain he has asked th^ Pope's leave 
for his troops to pass through his country. The 1\is- 
cans in generfid are much discontented, atid foolish 
enough to wish for a Spanish government, or any rather 
than this. » • * » 



I 



i^^^^^HHHqnmpi^iBBOHpsii neea not parne^H 
larize to you); you mast add tBen, to your former idea, 
two years of age, a reasonable quantity of" duliiess, a 
great deal of silence, and something tliat rather resem- 
bles, than is, thinking; a confused notion of many 
strange and fine things that have swum before my eyes 
for some time, a want of love for general society, indeed 
an inability to il. On the good side you may add a 
sensibility for what others fi:el, and indulgence for their 
faults or weaknesses, a love of truth, and detestation of 
every thing else. Then you are to deduct a little im- 
pertinence, a little laughter, a great deal of pride, and 
some spirits. These are all the alterations 1 know of, 
yo« perhaps may find more, Tbinknot that I have been 
obliged for this reformation of manners to reason or 
reflection, but to a severer school-mistress, Experience. 
One has little merit in learning her lessons, for one can- 
not well help it ; but they are more useful than others, 
and imprint themselves in tht.- very heart. I find I have 
been haranguing in the style of the son of Sirach, so 
iball lini^^h here, and tell you that our rout is settled as 
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follows : first to BdogDa for a few days, to hear the 
^ Vi^dontina sing; next toReggio, where is ipi &ir. Now, 
you must kno^, a feir here is not a place where one eats 
glf^rbread oir rides upon hobby-hprses ; here ^e no 
p^usical clocks^ nor tall Leiceste^hire women ; pnehii|B 
nothing butmasquing, gaining, qind singing. If yop loye 
operas, there will be the most splendid in Italy, fcifff 
tip-top voices, a new theatre, the Duke and Pvic)i^ 
in all their pomps and vanities. Does not this Bonnil 
znagnificent ? Yet is the cijty of Reggio but one step 
above Old Brentford. Well; next to Venice by the 
1 1th of May, there to see the old Doge wed the Adria^c 
Whore. Then to Verona, so to Milan, so tQ^Marseilles, 
so to Lyons, so to Paris, so to West, .&c. in sacukf 
s^eculorum. Amen. 

Eleven months, at different times, have ) passed lA 
Florence ; and yet (God help me) know not either p^o*^ 
pie or language. Yet the place and [the charming pros- 
pects demand a poetical farewell, and here it is. 

* * Oh FaBSuIs amsna 
firigoiibiia jaga, liec nimiiiTn spirautibiis auris ! 
Alma quibus Tosci Pallas decus Apennmi • 

Esse dedit, glandUjae soft canescere sylVft ! 
Kon ego tos pOsthac Ami de Talle Tidebo 
Po^rtidbuB dzcum, et candenti cincta totofsA 
VUlanim long^ niddo consurgere doTso, 
AsitiqTiaikive J£d#tii, 6t veteiet pnefeore CbpreMas 
Miiabor, tectuqne vuper pemdentia tecta. , 

I will send you, too, a pretty little Sonnet of a Sig'. 
Abbate Biiondelnionte, with my imitation of it. 

Spesso Amor lotto la forma 
•D'amista ride, e s'asconde : 
Pot si miechiay e si confonde 
Con lo sdegno, e col rancor. 
In Pietade ei si transforma ; 
Pu trastnllo, e pardi^ietto : 
M4 nd suo diverso aspetto 
Sempr'ei^j ^ ristesso Amor. 

Lnsit amiciti's interdum velatiis amictu, 
£t bent composite vesta fefellit Amor. 



Mr. Walpole ;tin.l Mr. Gray set out from Florence at 
the time specified in tlit; foregoing Letter. When Mr. 
Gray left Venice, whicli lie did tlie middle of July 
following, he returned " ' ugh Piidua, Verona, 

Milan, Turin, and Lye all which places he 

writ either to his fathe - with great punctu- 

ality : but merely to inform them of his health and 
safety; about which (as might be expected) they were 
now very anxious, as he travelled with only a laqitnis de 
voyage. These letters do not even mention that he went 
out of his way to make a second visit to the Grande 

* Some patt of a trngedjr uadei that title, wMph Mr. West bad tweun ; but I do 
not find ikiDOngEt Mr. Gra^'a papers eithei the sketch it«ilf, or Mi. Gray's free cri- 
tique upon il, which lie here mentioua. 

t The beginnineof the first book of adidaitic poem, " De Principiia Cogitandi." 
The fraguient which he now stnt contained tlie firnt fifty-tbtee lines. The reader 
will find a further account of hi> deiign, and all that h« finished of the Poem, in > 
tubscqiicnt Section. 
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Chartreuse,*. and there wrote in the Albym of the Fa- 
thers the following Alcaic Ode,t with which I conclude 
this sec'tion. 

ODE. 

» ■ * • 

oil Tu, severi Religio loci, 
Quocunque gaudes nomine (non leve 
Nativa nam certe fluenta 
Numen habet, veteresque syivas y 
Praesentiorem et conspicimus Deum 
Per invias rupes, fera per juga, 
Clivosqae prsruptuB, sonantes 
Inter aquas, nemorumqae noctem ; 
Quam si repdstns sub trabe citre& 
Folgeret aaro, et PhidiaciL manu) 
Salve vocauti rite, fesso et 
Da placidam juvoni quietem. 
Quod si invidendis sedibus, et frui 
Fortuna saci^ lege silentii 
Vetat volentem, me resorbens 
In medios violenta floctus : 
Saltern remoto des, Pater, angulo 
Horas senectse ducere. liberas I 
Tutumque vulgari tumulta 
Surripias, bominumque curis. 



SECT. III. 

When Mr. Gray returned from abroad, he found hiis 
father's constitution almost entireiy worn out by the very 
severe attacks of the gout, to^ which he had been for 
many years subject; and indeed the next return of that 
distemper was fatal to him. This happened about two 
months after his son reached London.;}^ 

* He was at Turin the IStb of August, and began to cross the Alps the next 
day. On the 25th he reached Lyons ; therefore it must have been between these 
two dates that he made this visit. 

t We saw in the eighth and eleventh Letters how much Mr. Gray was struck 
with the awful scenery which surrounds the Chartreuse, at a time his mind muiit 
have been in a far more tranquil state than when he wrote this excellent Ode. It 
is marked, I think, with all the finest touches of his melancholy Muse, and flows 
with such an orij^ality of expression, that one can hardly lament he did not honour 
his own language by making it the vehicle t>f this noble imagery and pathetic 
sentiment. 

t He c^me to town about the 1st of September, 1741. His father died the 6th. 
of November following, at the age of sixty-five. 



his mother and aunt. These two sisters had for many 
years carried on a tiadet separate from that of Mrs. 
Gray's husband; by wliich having actjiiired wliat would 
support them decently for the rest of their lives, they 
left off business soon after his death, and retired to Stoke, 
near Windsor, to the house of tlieir other sister, Mrs. 
Rogers, lately become •'— "■''' — ■ of a gentleman of 
that name.J Both of tl Mr. Gray to follow 

the profession for whicli . originally intended, 

and would undoubtedly liave contributed all in their 
power to enable him to do it with ease and conveniency. 

" Hia buainesa was tl 
it mny nol be amiss ro a 

a considerable master ii 
Witby's Set of Airs, an 
both (a the muiical grn 
lets, "Ad Pattern," wh 

j Tbey kept a kind 
Gray and Antrobus. 

X Mr. Ro^eiB bad in tbe earlier part of his life followed the piofeBsiOD of the 
law, but retired from business many yea» before his death. I uippoie hs wai 
the uncle mcnlioned in I.etlet ix. Sert. 1. 
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He pn his part, though he had. taken his resolution of 
declining it, was too delicate to hurt two persons for 
whom he had so tender an affection, by peremptorily 
declaring his real intentions ; and, therefore changed, 
or pretended to change, the line of that study; ftnd ac-* 
CQrdingly, the latter end of the subsequent year went t» 
Cambridge to take his bachelor's degree in civil law. 

But the narrowness of his circumstances was not the 
only thing that distressed him at this period. He had^ 
as we have seen, lost the friendship of Mr. Walpole 
abroad. He had also lost mucli time in his travels; ai 
loss which application could not easily retrieve, wh^n 
so severe and laborious as tudy as that of the common law 
wasto be the object of it ; and he well knew that, whatever 
improvement he might have made in this interval, either 
in taste or science, such improvement would stand him 
in little stead with regard to his present situatidiii aind 
exigencies. This was not all; his other friend, Mr. 
West, he found, on his return, oppressed by sickness^ 
and a load of family misfortunes; which, were 1 fully 
acquainted with them, it would not be my inclination 
^here to dwell upon. These the sympathizing heart of 
Mr. Gray o^ade his own. He did all in his power (for 
he was now with him in London) to soothe the sorrows 
of his friend, and to try to alleviate them by every office 
of the purest and most perfect affection: biitliis cardi 
meve vain. The distresses of Mr. West's mind hjpld 
already too far affected' a body, &oni the first, weak Bmi 
deUcatCv His health declined daily, and, therefore, hie 
left town in March 1742, and, for the benefit of the atr^ 
went tOr Diavid Mitchell^ Bsq. at Popes, nesur Hatfield; 
Hertfordshire; at whose house he died the Ist of June 
following. - 

It is from this places and from the forma? date, ib^ 
third serite of letters commenceii^ 



ine new Duiiciad ! tjitcu peiisez voiis? 



II. MH. GltAV TO MR. ^VEST. 
I TRUST to the country, and tliat easy indolence you say 
you enjoy there, to restore vou vourliealtli and spirits; 
and doubt not but, wli ;rows warm enough to 

tempt you from your su will (like all other 

things) be the better for liis intluence. He is my old 
friend, and an excellent nurse, I assure you. Had it 
not been for him, life had often been to me intolerable. 
Pray do not imao'ine that Tacitus, of all authors in the 
world, can be tedious. An annalist, you know, is by no 
means master of his subject; and I think I may venture 
to say, that if those Pannonian affairs are tedious in his 
hands, in another's they would have been insupportable. 
However, fear not, they will soon be over, and he will 
make ample amends, A man, who could join the bril- 

• Thij letter is inBctted ai introductory onlj to iIiq answpt which tollowi. 
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liantdt witf and concise sententiousness peculiar to that 
age, with the truth and gravity of better times, and the 
deep reflection and good sense of the best modems^ 
cannot choose but have something to strike you. Yet 
what I admire in him above all this, is his detestation 
of tyranny, and the high spirit of liberty that every now 
and then breaks out, as it were, whether he would or 
no. I remember a sentence in his Agricola that (con- 
cise as it is) I always admired for saying much in a lit- 
tle compass. He speaks of Domitian, who upon seeing 
the last will of that general, where he had made him 
coheir with his wife and daughter, " Satis constabat 
IsBtatum eum, velut honore, judicioque: tam caeca et 
corrupta mens assiduis adulationibiis erat, ut nesciret a 
bono patre non scribi haeredem, nisi malum principem;'" 

As to the Dunciad, it is greatly admired: the genii 
of operas and schools, with their attendants, the pleas 
of the virtuosos and florists, and the yawn of dtilness in 
the end, are as fine- as any thing he has written. The 
metaphysician's part is to me the worst; and here and 
there a few ill-expressed lines^ and some hardly intelli- 
gible. 

I take the liberty of sending you a long speech of 
Agrippina; much too long, but I cpuld be glad you 
would retrench it. Aceronia, you may remember, had 
been giving quiet counsels. I fancy, if it ever be 
finished, it will be in the nature of Nat. Lee's Bedlam 
Tragedy, which had twenty-five acts, and some odd 
scenes^ 



The speech herewith sent to Mr. West was the con- 
cluding one of the first scene of a tragedy, which I be- 
lieve was begun the preceding winter. The Britanni-' 
cus of M. Racine, I know, was one of Mr. Gray's most 
£Eivourite.plays; and the adtnirable manner in which I 



"■'Ti^^"limft Thhtt fcgartled, mere action and passion will 
never secure leputation to tlic author, wliatevur they may 
do to the actor. It is the business of thu one " to strut 
and fret bis hour upon the stage;' and if he frets and 
stmts enoug:li, ht; is sure to fnifl his reward in the plaudit 
of an upper spillery : but the other ought to have some 
regard to the cooler judgment of the closet: for I will 
be hold to say, that if Shakspeare himself had not written 
a multitude of passages which please there as much as 
they do on the stage, his reputation would not stand so 
universally high as it does at present. Many of these 
passages, to the shame of our theatrical taste, are omitted 
constantly in the representation ; but I say not this from 
conviction that the mode of writing, which Mr. Gray 
pursued, is the best for dramatic purposes, I think 
myself, what I asserted elsewhere,! that a medium be- 
tween the French and English taste would be preferable 
to either: and yet this mediuHi, if hit with the greatest 
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nicety, would fail of success on our theatre, and that for 
a very obvious reason. Actors (I speak of the troop 
collectively) must all le9.rn to speak as well as act, in 
order to do justice to such a drama. 

Rut let me hasten to give the reader what little insight 
I can into Mr. Gray's plan,' as I find, and select it from 
two detached papers. The title and Dramatis Personae 
are as follow : — 

AGRIPPINA, A TRAGEDY. 

DRAMATIS PERSONJE. 

AoRiFFiNA, the Empress mother. 
Nbro, the Emperor. 

PoPF£A, believed to be inlove'with Otbo. 
Otho, a young man of quality, in love with Poppjea. 
Senbca, the Emperor's preceptor. 
Anicetus, Captain of the guards. 
Demetrius* the Cjrnic, friend to Seneca. 
AcERONiA, Confidant to Agrippiva. , 

Scene, the Emperor's villa at Baia. 

The argument drawn out by him, in these two papers, 
under the idea of a plot and under-plot, I shall here unite; 
as it will tend to shew that the action itself was possest 
of sufficient unity. 

The drama opens with the indignation of Agrippina, 
at receiving her son's orders from Anicetus to remove 
from BaisB, and to have her guard taken from her. At 
this time Otho, having conveyed Poppsea from the house 
of her husband Rufus Crispinus, brings her to Baiae, 
where he means to conceal her amoiig the crowd ; or, if 
his fraud is discovered, to have recourse to the Empe- 
ror's authority ; but knowing the lawlei^g temper of Nero, 
he determines not to have recourse to that expedient, 
but on the utmost necessity. In the mean time he com- 
mits her to the care of Anicetus, whom he takes to be 
his friend, and in whose age he thinks he may safely 
confide. Nero is not yet come to BaisB ; but Seneca, 
whom he sends before him, informs Agrippina of the 
accusation concerning Rubellius Plancus, and desires 
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Ikelr to clear lierBelf, whkh she does briery ; but •de- 
mands to see her soil, ^o, on his arrival, acquits her 
of all suspicion, and restores her to her honours. In the 
mean while Anicetus, to ivhose care Pii^psea had been 
intrusted by Otho, coMrives the following plot to ruin 
Agrippina : he betrays his trust to Otho, arid brings 
Nero, as it were by K^h^tice, to the sight of the beautiful 
Poppaea ; the Emperor is immediately struck with her 
charms, and she, by a feigned resistance, increases his 
passion ; though in reality, she is from the first dazzled 
with the prospect of empire, and forgets Otho: she 
therefore joins with Anicetus in his design of ruining 
Agrippina, soon perceiving that it will be for her inte- 
rest. Otho hearing that the Emperor had seen Poppaea, 
is much enraged ; but not knowing that this interview 
was obtained through the treachery of Anicetus, is rea- 
dily persuaded by him to see Agrippina in secret, and 
acquaint her with his fears that her son Nero wxAild 
many Poppaea. Agrippina, to support fa^-own potMr, 
Mid to wean the Emperor from the love of Poppaea, 
gives Otho encouragement, and promises to i^pipoftt 
him. Anicetus secretly introduces Nero to hear their 
discourse; who resolves immediately on his modner's 
death, and, by Anicetus^s means, to destroy ber by 
diwrtiing. A solemn feast, in honour of tiieit* reconcd- 
lials^Q, is to be tmade ; after which she beitig to go by 
sea to Bauli, the ship is so contrived as to sink or crufih 
her ; she escapes by accident, and teturns to Bai^. in 
this interval, Otho has an interview with Poppaea, and 
betfUg du^pfed Ik second time by Anicetus atid her, deteN 
mines to#y\vi«hh^ irit6 Greece, by mmtis ctf a vessd 
whrcfti is1;6^be fiirMsbed by AhiCeffis ; biftt he, ^etending 
to ^^tn6^ P^pa^a 6ii b^atrd in the night, ^X^onveys her 
to Nero's ^arftwent : she there encourages and deter- 
mines Nero to banish Otho, and finiiSh the horrid deed 
he had aMempted on his mother. Anicetus under- 
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takes to execute his resolves : and, under pretmee of a 
plot upon the Emperor's life, is sent wiA a guard to mur- 
der Agrippina, wio kM^ »t Bi^i^jft HBiplRe^^r, and 
irresolute how to conduct herself. The -account of her 
death, and the Eigp^i^prV M^rqr 3^^ |ifi;^i^§^ jitemorse, 
finishes the drama. 

I refer the reader to the iStii and 14th books of the 
annals of Tacitus for the facts on which thi^ story is 
founded : by turning to that author, he will easily see 
how far the poet thought it necessary to deviate from the 
truth of history. Z shall only further observe, that as 
such a fable could not possibly admit of any good cha* 
racter, it is terror only, wd not pity that could be excited 
by this tragedy, hp.d it been completed. Yet it was 
surely capable of exciting this passipii in a supreme 
degree ; if, what the critics tell us be true, that crimes, 
which illustrious pe^^ons comi^it, affect us from the very 
circumstance of their raidc, because we unite with that 
our fears for the public weia^. 

ACT I. SCENE I. 
AOAIPFINA, ACXliONZA. 

AGRIPPIKA. 

'Tj8 well, bmne ! 7901 errand 10 perfarm'd : 

j[l^ltei^iuioAnicetui enuring. 
The me«i^e nf^eds fio comiyient. Tell your masteri 

His ii^)tli6C.8)u41 P^J 1^ ^ay you saw her 

Yielding due revere&ce to liia lugH command 

Alone, nngnarded, and withoat a lictor. 

As fits the danghter of Gennanipos. 

Say, she netixeil to Aatimn ; there to tend 

Qer household «aies, aifiroma&'s best emplo|ment. 

What if yoQ add,how she tum'd pale, and tremblej) -, 

You thirii, you M^ed a tear stand in her eye. 

And would have drop'd, but th»t her pride ^stnon'd it? 

(Go! you can paint it well) 'twill profit you. 

And please the stripling. Yet 'twould 4asb Ins joy 

To hear the spirit of Britannicus 

Yet walks on earth ; at least there are who know 

Without a spell to raise, and bid it fire 

A thousand haughty hearts, uDUs'd to shake 

When a boy frowns, not to be lur'd with smiles 

To taste of hollow kindness, or partake 

i2 
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<'ii ;-...ii fM\, iind uunilBr'iInt it> ilMing' 
sciin I'.ir-. Notam I yri k lenrn 
.1 ill' .!< Ill iif giatitmlv, »liitli Nero 
ii ii.'i ii^fs ; Lbe roilii, j'wi g«T«i hin 

I.01 <., [.Liy Ibl; Dbli^lioll. 

njinantiDc tna ^rcii [ wtis prrcam) 
I :i nvrtor an^ i<i>ivJ hnur of ni;j;lil. 
rilii-g pcrtorMi'd vdlh bnib'rnus rluv 

iTUc1iHmi!i, ;iiiil wilunm iuTut'^itiMii 
k' ths M>e>''u'1 >Iin ilnoilful [<invvr*, 
111 fuMtit|, lu hiiiiw lliu lute 
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Perish (you cry'd) the mother! reign the son! 
He reigns, the rest is heav'n's ; who oft has hade, 
Ev'n when its will seem'd wrote in lines of blood, 
Th' unthought event disclose a whiter meaning. 
Think too how oft in weak and sickly minds 
The sweets of kindness lavishly indulged 
Rankle to gall ; and benefits too great 
To be repaid, sit heavy on the soul. 
As unrequited wrongs. The willing homage 
Of prostrate Rome, the senate's joint applause. 
The riches of the earth, the train of pleasures. 
That wait on youth, and arbitrary sway ; 
These were your gift, and with them you bestow'd 
The veiy power he has to be ungrateAil. 

AOHIPFINA. 

Thus ever grave and undisturb'd reflection 
Pours its cool dictates in the madding ear 
Of rage, and thinks to quench the fire it feels not. 
Say'st thou I must be cautious, must be silent. 
And tremble at the phantom I have raised ? 
Carry to him thy timid counsels. He 
Perchance may heed 'em : tell him too, that one. 
Who had such liberal power to give, may still 
With equal power resume that gift, and raise 
A tempest, that shall shake her own creation 
To its original atoms — tell me ! say 
This mighty Emperor, this dreaded Hero, 
Has he beheld the glittering front of war 1 
Knows his soft ear the trumpet's thrilling voice. 
And outcry of the battle ? Have his limbs 
Sweat imder iron harness? Is he. not 
The silken son of dalliance, nurs'd in Ease 
And Pleasure's flowery lap ? — ^Rubellius lives, 
And Sylla has his friends, tho' schooled by fear 
To bow the supple knee, and court the times 
With shows of fair obeisance ; and a call. 
Like mine, might serve belike to wake pretensions 
Drowsier than theirs, who boast the genuine blood 
Of our imperial house. 

ACERONIA. 

Did I not wish to check this dangerous passion, 
I might remind my mistress that her nod 
Can rouse eight hardy legions, wont to stem 
With stubborn nerves the tide, and face the rigour 
Of bleak Germania's snows. Four, not less brave. 
That in Armenia quell the Parthian force 
Under th& warlike Corbulo, by you 
Mark'd for their leader : these by ties confirm'd. 
Of old respect and gratitude, are yours. 
Surely* the Masians too, and those of Egypt, 
Have not forgot your sire : the eye of Rome 
And the Praetorian camp have long rever'd, 



Yes, we may meft, ingrateful lioy, we may! 
Again the buried genius of old Rome 
Sballfiom the dual upcear hiBreTeresd bead. 
RouB'dby the shou; ofniillioa»: there before 
His high tribuhnl ibou nod I appeal, 
I*t majesty ail an thy awful brow. 
And lighten from lliy eye alounJ tbee call 
The gilded Bwarm tliat wantouB in ihe Junshioc 
Of Iby full faVDut , Senccn hd tliere 
Id go^ous phtate of s 

To dress thy plea, and ea'u 

V/Hh bis plua soldier t seemiii^ 

Against thee, libBrty a 
The world, the prize i anu iiu. .^...u lug tictora. 

But soft I why do I waste the fniitlesa haurs 
In threats untxetu-ied ? Haste tbee, % 
Theie bated walii'i that eeem to mock myehamc, 
And cast me forth in duly to theit lord. 



1 



My thought aches at him ; not ths builiik 
More deadly to the sight, than i( to me 
The cool injurious eye otftotea ki 
I will not meet its paigoRi 
Before lie sees rac. 
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ACERONIA. 

Why then stays my sovereign, 
Where he so soon may— ^ r- 

\AGRIFPINA. 

Yes, I will be gone, 
Put pot te AntioisQr— 9|l 4ukU fee omUw'd, 
Wha^ V tbe frlTQlou^ tongue of gi4dy ^^e 
Has spread among the crowd ; things, that but wtuBper d 
Have afch'd the hearer'a brow, and rivetted 
His eyes in feaif ul ecataoy : np matter 
What ; so 't be strange, and dreadful. — Soxceries, 
AssasBinationB, poisonings— the deeper 
My guilt, the blacker his in^^Utude* 

And you, ye pianes of ambition's victimt 
Enshiiaed Claudius, with the pitied ghostp 
Of the SyUi^, dooifi'd to e^Iy 4^^^^^ 
(Ye unavsolins horrors, f^tless crimes!) 
If from the reums of night my voice yehear» 
Ii^ Ueu.Qf jpenitei^ce, and vain remorse^ 
Accept my vengeance. Tho' by me ye bled. 
He was the cauBe. My love, my fears for him 
Di^ed t^f ^t springs of pity in my heart. 
And froze them up with deadly cruelty. 
Yet if your injur*d shades demand my fate. 
If murder cries for murder, blood for blood. 
Let p^e i^ot fall alone ; but crush hi§ pride. 
And sink the traitor in his mother's ruin. Exeunt, 

SCENE II. 
OTHO, POPP-«A. 

OTHO. 

Thus far we're safe. Thanks to the rosy queen 
Of amorous thefts : and had her wanton son 
Lent us his wings, we could not have beguil'd 
With more elusive speed the dazzled sight 
Of wakeful jealousy. Be gay securely ; 
Dispel, my fair, with smiles, the tim'rous cloud 
That hangs on thy clear brow, So Helen look'd. 
So her white neck reclin'd, so was she borne 
By the young Trojan to his gilded bark 
With fond reU^ctance, yielding modesty. 
And oft reverted eye, as if she knew not 
Whether she fear'd, or wish'd to be pursued. 



._„.j, ^ ^.rokts oi'tnie nature, his expressive force in 

painting characters, and all his other beauties ; preserv- 
ing at the same time our own iangiiagc, "Were Shak- 
speare alive now, he would write a different stylf from 
what he did. These are my sentiments upon these 
matters : pejli;i|>s [ am wrong, for I ara neither a Tarpa, 
nor am I quiti: an Aiistarchus. You see I write freely 
both of you and Shaksp' is as good as writing 

not freely, ■where you k ;ceptab]e. 

I have been tormented witdm this week with a ino?;t 
violent cough ; for when once it sets up its note, it will 
go on, cough after cough, shaking and tearing me for 
half an hour together ; and then it leaves me in a great 
sweat, as much fatigued as if I had been labouring 
at the plough. All this description of my cough in 
prose, is only to introduce another description of it in 
verse, perhaps not worth your perusal; but it is very 

• Till! ciiitdr liaa obviated ihie objtetion, nol by rptrentiting. bal bj pntting part 
nf ir intn Ibe inoiitL nf Aceioiiia. and by bieal>iiig it in n few otbei ]ilar(-3. Ori- 
ginally it wii^ one continued speech from, the liiis ' 'ITius evei fmve and iindis- 
tiiibuil reflection' Co Ihe end of the scene ; which was undmibledly tno Inup furths 
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short, and besides ha^ this remarkable in it, that it was 
the production of four o'clock in the morning, while I 
lay in my bed tossing and coughing, and all unable to 
sleep. 

Ante omnes morbos importunissima tussis, 
Qu^ durare datur, traxitque sub ilia vires : 
Dura eteniin versans imo sub pectore regna, 
Ferpetuo exercet teneras luctamine costas, 
Oraque distorquet, vocemque immutat anhelam : 
Nee cessare locus : sed ssto concita motu 
Mol]e domat latus, et corpus labor omne fatigat : 
Unde molesta dies, noctemque insomnia turbiint. 
Nee Tna, si mecum Comes bic jucundus adesses. 
Verba juvare queant, aut bunc lenire dolorem 
Sttfficiant tua vox dulcis, nee vultus amatus. 

Do not mistake mie, I do not condemn Tacitus : I 
was then inclined to find him tedious : the German se- 
dition sufficiently made up^ for it; and the speech of 
Germanicus, by which he reclaims his soldiers, is quite 
masterly. Your new Dunciad I have no conception of. 
I shall be too late for our dinner if I write any more. 

< Yours. 



IV. MR. GRAY TO MR. WEST. 

London, April, Thursday. 

You are the first who ever made a muse x)f a cough; to 
me it seems a much more easy task to versify in one's 
sleep (that indeed you were of old famous for*), than for 
want of it. Not the wakeful nightingale (when she had 
a cough) ever sung so sweetly. I give you thanks for 
your warble, and wish you could sing yourself to rest. 
These wicked remains of your illness will sure give 
way to warm weather and gentle exercise; which I 
hope you will not omit as the season advances. What- 
ever low spirits and indolence, the effect of them, may 

advise to the contrary, I pray you add five steps to your 

# 

♦ I suppose at Eton School. ' 



such as characterize and paint nature), yet surely they 
are as weiglity and much more useful than your grave 
discourses upon the mind,* the passions, and what not. 
Now as the paradisaical pleasures! of the Mahometans 
consist in playing upon the flute and lying with Houris, 
be mine to read eternal new romances of Marivaux and 
Crebillon. 

You are very goor} in . rsidf the trouble to 

read and find fault with ni :mgues. Your free- 

dom (as you call it) Iilis io little need of apologies, that 
I sliould scarce oxcus<.- yiur treating uie any otherwise; 
wliich, whatever compliment it might be to my vanity, 
would be making a very ill one to my understanding. 
As to matter of style, I have this to say; tlie language 

' He »eem4 here to ginnce a: Hutchinson, ibe disciple of Shftftsbuiy ; of whom 
!;l' had not a ranch brtter opinion than nt his master. 

1 Whiiiisicillj put.— ISut whui siiiiU we saj of Ibe present taste of Ilia French, 
when a writer whom iii. Gniy bu justly elUemed aa M . Unrifaui is dow beld 
in Huch contempt, that AfnniHiiufer U a foshionable phrase amongst them, and 
i-iUnilii'S jii-ilher mora nnr Icsa. than our own fashionaUte phrase of proihgf As 
lo CiiilulltQ, 'twas hJ3" Ep!r'!mi?':siliiCiiur «( ile I'Esprit" that our author chipfly 
emeemej , hi- hncl not, I bt-iitTi', ai tliu tune published bis more licentiom pieces. 
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of the age* is never the language of poetry ; except 
among the French, whose verse^ where the thought or 
image does not stifpK»rt it^ differs in iK>thitig from prose. 
Om potetfj^ on the contrary, has a language peculiar to 
itgelf ; to t^hich dmost every one, that has written has 
added i^(»iiethitig by enriching it with foreigatdsoml^aotd 
derivatives : nay sometimes words of &eir Cwn cc»n- 
{H>sitioii or invention. Shakspi6are and Milton have 
b^en great creatoi's this way; aiid no one more licen- 
tious than Pope or Dryden^ who perpetually borrow ex- 
pressiotis frdm the former^ Let me give you some in- 
)stanc6s from Dryden, whom every body reckoiis a great 

htai^ter of our poetical tongue. Full of museful mop- 

in^^^-^unlike the trifH of love — a pleasant beverage — It 
roundek^ of love — stood silent in his mood — with knots 
and knares deformed— -his iPeful fnood^^n proud array 
—his boon Was granted-^and disarray and shamf^ul 
rout — wayward but wise— furbished for the field — the 
foiled dodderd oats — disherited^-smouldring flames-^ 
retckless of laws— crowed old and ugly^-the beldam at 
his side — ^the grandam-kag — villamze his father's fame. 

i But they are infinite : and our languieige not being 

a settled thing (like the French) has an undoubted riglft 
to words of ah hundred years old, provided antiquity 
have not rendered thiein unintelligible. In truth, Shak- 
sp^are's language is one of his principal beauties ; and 
he has no less advantage over your Addisons and Rowes 
in this, than in those other great exc'ellencies you men- 
tion. Every word in him is a picture. Pray put me 
the following lines into the tongue of our modern dra- 
matics : 

But I, tliat am not shaped for sportive tricksj 
Nor made to court an amorooB tookiog-gla* : 
I, that am rudely stampt, and want loves majesty 

Tb stirut befbre a W^toh aihbiing n^pb ; 

* 

* Nothing can be more just than this observation ; and nothing more likely to 
preserve onr poetry from idling into insipidity, than pursuing the rules here laid 
down for supporting the diction of it j particularly with respect to the drama. 



what he tias said in five wor^s, liEttaginC 1 have said in 
fifty lines : such is the inistbrtune of imitating the inimi- 
table. Now, if you are of my opinion, una liturti may 
do the business better than a dozen ; and you need not 
fear unravelling my web. i am a sort of spider; and 
have little else to do but spin it over again, or creep to 

some other place and spin t' '^las! for one who 

has nothing to do but amii If, I believe my 

amusements are as little ami most folks. But 

no matter; it makes the lioiirs pass, and is better tlian 
iv amiBia Kai anova'ia naTn^iiMvai. Adieu ! 



V. nil. WKST TO Mil. OUAY. 

To begin with the concluf>ion of your letter, which is 
Greek, I desire that you will quarrel no more wij.b your 
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manner of passing your time. In my opinion it is irre- 
proachable, especially as it produces such excellent fruit; 
and if I, like a saucy bird, must be pecking at it, you 
ought to consider that it is because I like it. No tma 
litura I beg you, no unravelling of your web, dear Sir! 
only pursue it a little further, and then one shall be able 
to judge of it a little better. You know the crisis of a 
play is in the first act; its dstmnation or salvation wholly 
rests there. But till that first act is over, every body 
suspends his vote ; so how do you think I- can form, as 
yet, any just Mdea of the speeches^ in regard to their 
length or shortness ? ^The connexion and symmetry of 
such little parts with one another must naturally escape 
me, as not having the plan of the whole in my head ; 
neither can I decide about the thoughts whether they 
are wrong or superfluous ; they may have some future 
tendency which I perceive not. The style only was 
free to me, and there I find we are pretty much of the 
same sentiment : for you say the affectation of imitating 
Shakspeare may doubtless be carried too far ; I say as 
much and no more. For old words we know are old 
gold, provided they are well chosen. Whatever Ennius 
was, I do not consider Shakspeare as a dunghill in the 
least ; on the contrary, he is a mine of ancient ore, where 
all our great modern poets have found their advantage. 
I do nbt know how it is ; but his old expressions* have 
more energy in them than ours, and are even more 
adapted to poetry ; certainly, where they are judiciously 
and sparingly inserted, they add a certain grace to the 
composition ; in the same manner as Poussin gave a 
beauty to his pictures by his knowledge in the ancient 

* Shakspeare's energy does not arise so xnach from these old expressions (most 
of which were not old in his time), but from his artificial management of them. 
This artifice in the great poet is developed with much exactness by Dr. Hard in 
his excellent note on this passage in Horace's Ep. ad Pisones. 

Dixeriff egregie^ notum si callida verbum 
Keddiderit junctura novum. 

See Hurd's Horace, vol. first, edit* fourth, p. 49. 



plays do not understand the half of what they hear. — 
Bat Jinisions enjin. — Vot one word more. — You think 
the ten or twelve first lines the best, now I am for the 
fourteen last;* add, that they contain not one word of 
ancientry. 

I rejoice you found amusement in Josepli Andrews. 
But then I think your concf^t'iis nf Paradise a little 
upon the Bergerac. ics ki ra-pfdm It. a Ma- 

dame la CheruO/uesse dc Q. piece of extrava- 

gance would there be ! 

And now you must know that my body continues 
weak and enervate. And for my animal spirits, they 
are in perpetual fluctuation: some whole days I have 
no relish, no attention foj- any thing ; at other times I 
revive, and am capable of writing a long letter, rs you 
see ; and though I do not write speeches, yet 1 translate 
them. When you understand what speech, you will 

■ He mtnoitht fontlusiBn cif ilu' iiiei scene. — liul Iikip mil tliioughout Lis i-ri- 
licis'.n on olil worJs.iii: is not /oi'onw.-l"!!! :ia Liin:orn'upooi1'!iit ; for lie here iuaiets 
lliat all iin''i*'iil'y «!ioulil li' slr>ii:li iii',:iuJ in n former p.MJtage lie ii'lmits it mat 
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own that it is a bold aad perhaps a dull att^pt. In 
three words, it is prose, it is from Tacitus, it is of Ger- 
manicus. Peruse, perpend, pronounce.* 



Vt. MR. GRAY TO MR. WEST. 

London, April, 1743. 

I SHOULD not have failed to answer your letter imme- 
diately, but I went out of town for a little while, which 
hindered me. Its length {besides the pleasure naturally 
accompanying a long letter from you) affords me a new 
one, when I tibiink it is a sjnnptom of the recoveiy of 
yoor health, and flatter myself that your bodily strength 
returns in proportion. Pray do not forget to mention 
the progress yon make continually. As to Agripptna, 
I begin to be of your opinion ; and find myself (as 
wmnen are of tbeir children) less enamoured of my pro- 
duGtiotts the older they ^ro w. She f is laid up to sleep 
till next summer ; so bid her good night I diink yo« 
have translated Tacitus very justly, that is, freely ; and 
accommodated his thoughts to the turn and genius of 
omr language ; v^ich, though I commend your judg* 
meot, is no commendation of the EngliiE^ tongue, which 
is too diffuse, and daily grows Tnore aad more enervate. 
O&e shall never be more sensible of this, than in turn* 
iHg ^an author like Tacitus. I have been trying it in 
some parts of I%ttcydides (who has a 'little resemblance 

* This speech I omit to print, as I ha^e generally avoided to publish mere 
tran^httions either df Mr. Gray or his friend. 

t He^never after awakened her ; and I believe this was occasionedby the stric- 
tures which his friend had made on his dramatic style ; which (though he did not 
think them well 'founded, as they certainly were not) had «n effect which Mr. 
West, we may believe, did not intend them to have. I remember some years 
iSur I was- also '&e innocent cause of hisddlayixig lo^iib ^his fine Ode on the 
Progress of Poetry. I told him, on reading the part he shewed me, that " though 
I amniredit ^reauy, and thought that it breathed the very spirit of Pindar, yet I 
suspected it would by no means hit the public taste.'' Finding afterward that he 
did nidt proceed in 'finishing it, I often expostulated with him on the subject; but 
he always replied, "No, you have thrown cold water upon it." I mention this 
little "anecdote, to shew how much the opinion of a* friend, even when it did not 
convince his judgment, affected his inclination. 



(juatcii words, and am also ao enemy to Alexandrines ; 
at loast I do not like i\\cm in Ele^'V. But after ail, I 
admire your translation so extremely, tliat I cannot help 
repeatinir I loni^ to alien- you sonic Htltc errors you are 
fallen into by following Broukhusius.;]; * * * Were I 
with you now, and Propertius with your verses lay upon 
the table between us, 1 ""-I'' '*'=''uss this point in a 
moment ; but there is m iresome as spinning 

out a criticism in a lettc arise, and explana- 

tions follow, tiil there .swells out at least a voUiiue of 
undigested observations : and all because you are not 
with him whom you want to convince. Read only the 
letters between Pope and Croreiwell in proof of this; 
they dispute without end. Are you aware now that I 
have an interest all this while in banishing criticism 
from our correspondence? Indeed I have; for I am 
going to write down a little Ode (if it deserves the 

t A translarion of the first tli'gy of die second book in Engliali tliyme; omittpJ 
fur ilie reason given in the last DUit but one. 

I 1 hiive omitted here a paragraph or two, iii wliieh .liffprriit lines of the Elegy 
ui^re .jumed, bcLause I had prptiuuely omiMeJ llie [riiDslnlioii of it. 



1 
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name) for your perusal, which I am afraid will hardly 
staifd that test. Nevertheless I leave you at your full 
liberty; so here it follows. 



ODE. 

Dear Gray, that ^ways in my heart 
Possessest far the better part. 
What mean these sadden blasts that rise 
And drive the Zephyrs from the skies P 
O join with mine thy tuneful lay, 
And invocate the tardy May. 

Come, fairest Nymph, resume thy reign ! 
Bring all the Graces in thy train ! 
With balmy breath, and flowery tread. 
Rise from thy soft ambrosial bed ; 
Where, in elysian slumber bound, 
Embow'ring myrtles veil thee round. 

Awake, in all thy glories drest, 
Recal the Zephyrs from the west^ 
Restore the sun, revive the skies. 
At mine, and Nature*s call, arise '. 
Great Nature's self upbraids thy stay. 
And misses her accustom'd May. 

See ! an her works demand thy aid ; 
The labours of Pomona fade : 
A plaint is heard from ev*ry tree ; 
Each budding floweret calls for thee ; 
The birds forget to love and sing ; 
With storms fUone the forests ring. 

Come then, with Pleasure at thy side. 
Diffuse thy vernal spirit wide ; 
Create, wherever thou tum'st thy eye. 
Peace, Plenty, Love, and Harmony ; 
Till ev'ry being share its part. 
And heaven and earth be glad at heart. 



VIII. MR. GRAY TO MR. WEST. 

London, MSiy 8, 174^. 

I REJOICE to see you putting up your prayers to the 
May : she cannot choose but come at such a call. Tt is 
as light and genteel as herself. You bid me find fault ; 
I am, afraid I cannot; however I will try. The first 
stanza (if what you say to me in it did not make me 
think it the best) I should call the worst of the five 
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(except the fourth line). The two next are very pic- 
turesque, Miltonic, and musical ; her bed is so soft and 
so snug that I long to lie with her. But those two 
lines, " Great Nature," are my favourites. The excla- 
mation of the flowers is a little step too far. The last 
stanza is full as good as the second and third ; the last 
line bold, but I think not too bold. Now as to myself 
and my translation, pray do not call names. I never saw 
Broukhusius in my life. It is Scaliger who attempted 
to range Propertius in order ; who was^ and still is, in 
sad condition f * * *• You see, by what I sent you, 
that I converse as usual, with none but the dead ; they 
are my old friends, and almost make me long to be with 
them. You will not wonder therefore, that I, who live 
only in times past, am able to tell you no news of the 
present. I have finished the Peloponnesian War much 
to my honour, and a tight conflict it was, I promise you. 
I have drank and sung with Anacreon for the last fort- 
night, and am now feeding sheep with Theocritus. Be- 
sides, to quit my figure (because it is foolish), I have 
run over Pliny's Epistles and Martial &c vapepyov ; not 
to mention Petrarch, who, by the way, is sometimes 
very tender and natural. I must needs tell you three 
lines in Anacreon, where the expression seems to me 
inimitable. He is describing hair as he would have it 
painted. 

nXolUifMfy araxra o-wQtlc 

Guess, too, whei^ this is about a dimple. 

Sigilla in mento impressa Arooris digitulo 
Vestigio demonstrant mollitediiMB. 



>"^w' 



t Here some criticiBin on the Elegy is omitted foi a fodiner reaioti. 
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IX. MR. WEST TO MR. GRAY. 

Popes, May 11, 1742. 

Your fragment is in Aulus Gellius; and both it and 
your Greek delicious. But why are you thus melan- 
choly ? I am so sorry for it, that you see I cannot for- 
bear writing again the very first opportunity ; though I 
have little to say except to expostulate with you about 
it. I find you converse much with the dead^ and I do 
not blame you for that; I converse with them too, though 
not indeed with the Greek. But I must condemn you 
for your longing to be with them. What, are there no 
joys among the living? I could almost cry out with 
Catullus, *^ Alphene immemor, atque unanimis false 
sodalibus !" But to turn an accusation thus upon an- 
othelr, is ungenerous ; so I will take my leave of you 
for the present with a " Vale et vive paulisper cum 



vivis.'* 



X. MR. GRAY TO MR. WEST. 

London, May Vt, 1742. 

Mine, you are to know, is a white melancholy, or rather 
leucocholy for the most part; which though it seldom 
laughs or dances, nor ever amoimts to what one calls joy 
or pleasure, yet is a good easy sort of a state, and ga 
ne laisse que de s'amuser. The only fault of it is insi- 
pidity ; which is apt now and then to give a sort of 
ennui, which makes one form certain little wishes that 
signify nothing. But there is another sort, black indeed, 
which I have now and then felt, that has somewhat in it 
like TertuUian's rule of faith, G'red(9 quia impossibile est ; 
for it believes, nay, is sure of every thing that is unlikely, 
so it be but frightful ; and, on the other hand, excludes 
and shuts its eyes to the most possible hopes, and every 
thing that is pleasurable ; from this the Lord deliver us 1 

k2 



^^.n^.ii|jui.iiics in tlie grave Uglit of husband and tatber ? 
There is my Lords * * :ind * • •, they are statesmen : 
do notyou remember them dirty boys playing at cricket? 
As for me, I am never a bit the older, nor the bigger, nor 
the wiser than I WHS then: no, not for having been be- 
yond the sea. Pniy how are you? 

I send you an inscriptionfor a wood joining to a park 
of mine (it is on the confi nt Cithceron, on the 

left; hand as you go to The i know T am no friend 

to hunters, arid hate to be disturbed by tlielr noise. 



Here follows also the beginning of an Heroic Epistle; 
but you must give me leave to tell my own story (irst, 
because historians difTer. Massinissa was the son of 
Gala, king of the Massyli ; and, when very young, at 
the head of his father's army, gave a most signal over- 

• In the twelflh Letter of the first Section, Mr. Graf lava of bin friend's tranB- 

ation of au Epigram of Poaidippus, " Grfficam iJlam i^iMuwinirifice sapit " Tlis 
learned leader, 1 imagine, will rfldily giTC this tetraetic the liune character. 
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throw to Syphax, king of the Masaesylians, then an ally 
of the Romans. Soon after Asdrubal ^ son of Gisgo the 
Carthaginian general, gave the beautiful Sophonisba, 
his daughter, in marriage to the young prince. But 
this marriage was not consummated on account of Mas- 
sinissa's being obliged to hasten into Spain, there to com- 
mand his father's troops, who were auxiliaries of the Car- 
thaginians. Their affairs at this time began to be in a 
bad condition ; and they thought it might he greatly 
for their interest, if they could bring over Syphax to 
themselves. This in time they actually effeicted ; and, 
to strengthen their new alliance, commanded Asdrubal 
to give his daughter to S3rphax, (It is probable their 
ingratitude to Massinissa arose from the great change 
of affairs which had happened among the Massylians 
during his absence ; for his father and uncle were dead, 
and a distant relation of the royal family had usurped the 
throne.) Sophonisba was accordingly married to Sy-r 
phax; and Massinissa, enraged at the affront, became a 
friend to the Romans. They drove the Carthaginians 
before them out of Spain, and carried the war into Africa, 
defeated Syphax, and took him prisoner ; upon which 
Cirtha (his capital) opened her gates to Lselius and Mas- 
sinissa. The rest of the affair, the marriage, and the 
sending of poison, every body knows. This is partly 
taken from Livy, and partly from Appian. 

SOPHONISBA MASSINISSiE. 

EPI8TOLA. 

Egregium accipio promissi Munus amoris, 

Inqae manu moitem, jam fruitura, feio : 
Atque utinam citius mandasses, luce vel un& ; 

Transieram Stygios non inhonesta laciu. 
Victoris nee passa toros, nova nupta, mariti. 

Nee fueram fastus, Roma saperba, tuos. 
Scilicet haec partem tibi, Massinissa, triumphi 

Detractam, haec pomps jara minora suae 
Imputat, atque uxor quod non tua pressa catenis^ 

Objecta et ssBvae plausibus urbis eo : 
Quin tu pro tantis cepisti prasmia factis, * 

Magnum Komanas pignus amicitis I * 
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KcipiaiUs excuMS, oro, si taidiiui utar 

Munere. Non niminm Tivere, oede, Tefim* 
Parva mora est, brare sed tempos mea famsk reqMril 

Detinet bsec animam eara euptema meam. 
QtUB patriae prodesse mese Regina ferebar. 

Inter EfissBas gloria prima nam, 
Ne videar flammm nimis indnlsisse seconds, 

Vel nimis bostiles extimuisse manus. 
Fortimam atque annos liceat revocare priores, 

Gandiaqae hen! quantis nostra repensa malis. 
Primitiasae toas menunisti atque arma Syphaci» 

Fusa, et per Tyrias ducta troph»a vias i 
(Laodis at antiqns forsan meminisse jugebit, 

Qaodqae decos quondam causa roboris erit^ 
Tempos ego certe memini, felicia Psenis 
• Qoo te non pudoit solvere vota deis ; 
Meniaqoe intrantem vidi : longo agmine duxit 

Torba salotantom, porpureiqoe patres. 
Fsminea ante omnes longe admiratur eontem 

Hsret et aspectu totacaterva too. 
Jam flexi, regale decos, per colla capilli, . 

Jam decet ardenti foscos in ore color ! 
Commendat frimtis generosa modestiaformam, 

Seqoe copit laudi surripoisse son. 
Prima genas tenui signat vix flore joventas, 

Et dextrs soli credimos esse virom. 
Dum fadles gradiena ocolos per singula jactas, 

(Sea rexit casus lamina, sive Venas) 
In me (yel certe visum est) conversa morari 

Sensi ; vi^^eos perculit ora pudor. 
Nescio quid vultum moUe spirare tuendo, 
Credideramque tuos lentius ire-pedes. 
Qui^rebam, juxta aqualis si dignior esset. 

Quae poterat visus detinuisse tuos : 
Nulla fuit circum aequalis quae dignior esset, 

Asseruitque decus conscia forma suum. 
Pomps finis erat.* Tot& vix nocte quievi : 

Sin premat invitae lumiua victa sopor, 
Sonmus habet pompas, eademque recursat imago ; 
Atque iterum hestemo munere victor ades. 



Immediately after writing the preceding Letter, Mr. 
Gray went upon a visit to his relations at Stoke ; where 

♦ There is so much of nature in the sentiment, as well as poetry in the descrip- 
tion of this triumph^U entry of young Massinissa, that it seems much to be regretted 
the author did not finish this Poem. But 1 believe he never proceeded further 
with it. I had therefore my doubts concerning the printing of so small a part ; 
but as I thought it the best, because the only original specimen of Mr. Gray's 
Ovidian verse (the rest of his hexameters and pentameters being only translations 
'^r from English or Italian)^ I was willing to give it to the reader. 
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be writ that beautiful little Ode which stands first in his 
collection of poems. He sent it as soon as written to 
his beloved friend ; but he was dead* before it reached 
Hertfordshire. He diedf only twenty days after he had 
written the letter to Mr. Gray, which concluded with 
" Vale, et vive paulisper cum vivis," So little was the 
amiable jnouth then aware.of the short time that he him* 
self would be numbered amongst the living. But this 
is almost constantly the case with such persons as 
die of, that most remediless, yet most flattering of all 
distempers, a consumption. Shall humanity be thankful 
or sorry that it is so ? Thankful, surely. For as this 
malady generally attacks the young and the innocent, it 
seems the merciful intention of Heaven that, to these, 
death should come unperceived, and as it were by 
stealth ; divested of one of his sharpest stings, the lin-* 
gering expectation of their dissolution. As to Mr. Gray, 
we may assure ourselves that he felt much more than his 
dying friend, when the letter, which inclosed the Ode, 
was returned unopened. There seems ' to be a kind of 
presentiment in that pathetic piece, which readers of taste 
will feel when they learn this anecdote ; and which will 
make them read it with redoubled pleasure. It will 
also throw a melancholy grace (to borrow one of his own 
expressions) on the Ode on a distant prospect of Eton, 
and on that to Adversity; both of them written the Au- 
gust following : for as both these poems abound with 
pathos, those who have feeling hearts will feel this ex- 
cellence the more strongly, when they know the cause 
from whence it arose; and the unfeeling will, perhaps, 

* This singular anecdote is' founded on a marginal note in his common-place 
book, where that Ode is transcribed, and the following memorandum annexed : 
'< Written at Stoke the beginning of June 1743, and sent to Mr. West, not knowing 
he was then dead.*' 

t He was buried at Hatfield (the house called Popes being in that parish). On 
a grave-stone in the chancel is the following plain inscription ; *' Here lieth the 
bodv of Rkhayd West, Esq. only son to the Right Honourable Itichard West, late 
lord chanceUor of Ireland, who died the first of June» 174%, in the twenty-sixth 
year of hit a^e." 



It may seem somevvliitt extraordinary, that Mr. Gray 
never attempted any tiling in English verse (except the 
beginning of Agripjiin;i, and a few translations), before 
the first Ode lately mentioned. Shall we attribute this 
to his havinir been fiiucaled at Eton, or to what other 
cause? Certain it is, that when I first knew him, he 
seemed to set a greater value ' ' \atin poetry, than 
on that which be had compos native language; 

and had almost the same i, >n, which i have 

since known him laugh at in Petrarch, when wc read 
that most entertaining of ail books, entitled " Memoires 
pour la vie de Francois l^etrarquc tires de ses ceuvres," 
&c. T am apt t© thinli that the little popularity which 
M. de Polignacs Anti-Lucretius acquired, after it had 
been so long and so eagerly expected by the learned, 
induced Mr. Gray to lay aside his didactic plan. How- 
ever this may be, he writ no Latin verse after this 
period; except perhaps some part of the first book of 
the poem just mentioned. This therefore seems llic 
proper place to intrnj lice lliut iVagment; which being 
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tke most considerable in itself of all his Latin compbsi- 
tionSy kad perhaps the most laboured of any of his 
poems, it were to be wished that I could give the reader 
more insight into his design, than the few scattered 
papers, which he has left, enable me to do. It is clear,^ 
however, from the exordium itself, that he meant to* 
make the same use of Mr. Locke's Essay on the Human 
Understandings which Lucretius did of the Dogmas of 
Epicurus. And the first six lines plainly intimate, that 
.his general design was to be comprised in four books. 

The 1st. On the origin of our ideas. 

Unde Animas scire incipiat 

The 2nd. On the distribution of these ideas ia the 
memory. 

quibus inchoet orsa 

Principiis seriem Temniy tenuemque tfatenam 
Mnemosyne 

The 3rd. On the province of reason and its gradual 
improvement. 

Ratio unde, rudi sab pectore, tardum 

Augeat imperiom 

The 4th. On the cause and effects of the passions. 



et primum mortalibus sgria 



Ira, Dolor« Metos, et Curs nascantur inanes. 

But he has not drawn out any of the arguments of 
these books, except a part of the. first; and that only so 
far as he executed of it. This it will be proper here to 
insert; and also, for the ease of the reader, tp repeat the 
several parts at the bottom of the subsequent pages. 

General plan of the Poem. — First, Invocation to Mr. 
Locke; Address to Favonius, shewing the use and im- 
portance of the design. — Beginning. — Connexion of the 
soul and body; Nerves, the instruments of sensation. — 
Touch, the first and most extensive sense, described. — 
Begins* before the birth; pain, our first idea when born. 
Seeing, the second sense. — Digressive encomium of 



._ r , power, existence, unity, and succession. 

Properties of bodies, whereby they make themselves 
known to us. Primary qualities: magnitude, solidity, 
mobility, texture, and figure. * * * 

DE PillNCIPnS COGITANUI. 



»Uni)e Animus scire incipiai tio*t ona 

Princijiiis seriem rerum, leuiit. — , zm 

Mnemosyne ; Ratio unite rudi sub pficlote tardum 
Augcal imjwrium ; et pcitnum mortalilius xgriu 
Ir.i, Dolor, Metus, ul Cura: nascnntur inpnps, 
Hiiic canere aggiedior. '■Nee deilignara caneutem, 
O Je*:ii3 '. ADgliociii certe o lux altera gentia ', 
Si quil primus iter monsttas, vestigia conoT 
Signart iurarti, Meraulflque insiatereplanlS* 



' Plan of the Pocdi. k IntDcation to Mr. Locke. 

• ItLasbeen already observed in ihe note on Leiter XVII. p. ;i8, that Mr. Gray's 
lameten, beiiiJes having the lariely oF Virgil's pauaea. closed also with Mh eli- 
)n«. For Vi^l, aa an ailonlivo reader will immeiliatelv perceive, generally 
iroduces one elision , and not unfreijueaily more, io thaae lines which terminate 
e sense. This gives to the versification its last and most eiquisite grace, and 
ives the ear fully satisfieil. IMr. Gray could not fail to observe, and of course tn 
111 at this happy effei^t of elifiniis in a concluding line : of which the preseni 
em, in parlicular, affords induUitable nud abuDdaiil proofs. 



J 
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Qainpotius'dneipfle(pote»iia]iiqtte omnia) saaictum 10 

Ad limea, (si tifd aideo, si pectore poxo,) 

Obflcors reseikns Natiirs ingentia claustnu 

Tu cioc2A Mrdm cansas, fontemqne seregnmL 

Faad^^ Pater ; tibi enim, tibi veii magne Saceidos, 

Corda patent hominum, atque alts penetralia Mentis. 15 

Tnque antes adhibe vacuas, fadlesqne, Favonf* 
(Quod tibi crescit opus) « simplex nee despice cannen. 
Nee vatem : non iila leves primoidla, motus, 
QuanqoaAd paiva, dabunt. Laetuth vel amabile qnicquid 
Usquam (aititf» trabit bine ortom ; nee sorgit ad auras, 20 

Quin ea conspirent simid, eventusque secnndent. 
Hinc TariflB vitaVartes, ac moliior usus, 
Dulce et amicitias yinelum : Sapientia dia 
Hinc rosetnn atcendit lumen, vultuque sereno 
Humanas aperit mentiss, nont gaudia monstrans, 25 

Deformesqiie fugat euras, vanosque timores : 
Scilicet et rerum crescit pulcberrima Virtus. 
Ilia etiam, quas te (ndrilm) noctesque diesque 
Assidul fovet inspirans, Ihiguamqoe sequentem 
Temperat in numeros, atque boras mulcet inertes ', SO 

Aurea non ali& b9 jactat origine Musa. 

^Briadpio, nt magnum foedus Natura creatrix 
Firmavit, tardus jussitque inolescere membris 
Sublimes animas ; tenebroso in carcere partem 
Nohiit atheream longo torpere vetemo : ' 35 

Nee per se proprium passa ezercere vigorem e8t> 
Ne sociae molis conjunctos spemeret artusj^ 
Ponderis oblita, et ceelestis oousda flammas. 
Idcircd ^innumero doctu tremere undique fibras 
Nervorum instituit : tum toto corpore miscens 40 

Implicuit latd ramos, et sensiie teztum, 
Implevitque bumore suo (sen lympba vocanda, 
SiTO aura est) tenuis certe, atque levissima quaodam 
Vis versatnr agens, parvosque infusa canales _ 
Perfluit ; assidu^ extends qus concita plages, 45 

Mobilis, incussique fidelis nuntia motCis, 
Hinc indd accens& contage relabitur usque 
Ad snperas bominifi sedes, arcemque cerebri. 
Namque illlc posuit solium, et sua templa sacravit 
'Mens animi: banc drcumcoeunt, densoque feruntur 50 

Agmine notitiaB, simulacraque tenuia rerum : 
£cce autem naturae ingens aperitur imago 
ImmensflB, variique patent commercia mundi. 

Ac uti longinquis descendunt montibus anmes 
Velivolus Tamisis, flayentisque Indus arenae, 55 

Eupbratesque, Tagusque> et opimo flumine Ganges, 
Undas quisque suas Tolvens, cnrsu^ue sonoro 
In mare prorumpunt : bos magno acclinis in antro 



^ Use and extent of the subject. ^ Union of , the soul and body. 

^ 0£Sce of tbe nervous system. ' Sensation, the origin of our ideas. 
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^tettit>lo hue obverti aciem, quse fixa repertos 
Haunt inexpletam radios, fnuturque tuendo. 

Altior huic vero seusu, majorqae videtur 
Addita, Judicioque arete connexa potestas, 110 

Quod simul atqae ojtas volTentibus aaxerit annis, 
* Haec simul, assiduo depascens omnia visu, 
Perspiciet, vis quanta^loci, quid polleat ordo, 
JunctursB quis honos, ut res accendere rebus 
Lumina conjurant inter se> et mutua fulgent. 115 

Nee minor ■" in geniinis viget auribus initita virtus. 
Nee tantum in eurvis que pervigil ezeubet aatris 
Hine atque hine (ubi Vox tremefecerit ostia pulsu 
Aeriis invecta rotis) longdque recurset ; 

Scilieet Eloquio bse souitus, btec fiilminis alas, ISO 

£t mulcere dedit dictis et tollere eorda, 
Verbaque metiri numeris, yersuque ligare 
Repperit, et quiequid diseant libethrides und», 
Calliope quoties, quoties Pater ipse eanebdi 

Evolvat liquidum carmen, ealamove loquenti 135 

Inspiret dulces animaSj digitisque figuret. 

^ At medias fauces, et linges bumentia templa 
Gustus faabet, qua se insinuet jueunda saporum 

Luxuries, dona Autumni, Baecbique voluptas. 

** Naribus interea eonsedit odora bominum vis, 130 

Docta leves captare aurias, Panebai'a quales 

V«re novo exbalat, Floraeve quod oscula fragrant 

Roscida, cum Zepbyri furtim sub vesperis bor& . 
Rei^Kmdet votis, mollemque aspirat smorem. 

P Tot portas alt® capitis cireumdedit arei 135 

Alma Parens, sensiisque vias per membra reciuslt ; 

Hand solas : namqne intus agit vivata facultas, 

Qu& sese explorat, contemplatusque repente 

Ipse suas animus vires, momentaique eemit. 

Quid velit, aut possit, cupiat, fugiatve, vicieslm 140 

Percipit imperio gaudms ; neque corpora fallunt 

Morigera ad celeres actus, ac numina mentis.* ^ 
Qualis Hskmadryadum quondam si forte sororum 

Una, novos peragrans saltus, et devia rura ; 

(Atque illam in viridi suadet procumbere ripii 145 

Fontid puia quies, et opaci fiigoris umbra) 

Dam pnma in latices speculi de margine pendet, 

Mirata est subitam venienti occiirrere Nympbam : 

Mox eosdem, quos ipsa, artus, eadem ora gerentem ' 

TJna inferre gradus, una succedere sylvaa 150 

Aspicit alludens ; seseque agnoscit in undis. 

Sic sensu interne rerum simulacra suarum 

Mens ciet, et proprios observat conscia vultus. 



1 Ideas of beauty, proportion, and order. 

" Hearing also improvable by tbe judgment. " Taste. 

« Smell. 9 iCeflection, the other souKe of our ideas. 



' ABectare Tiani, EtL|ue auiml tentaie latebnd 
Maferies (dictia aiirrs advette fiiTPalBa) 
Eistquar, IroprimiB !|ia.tii (juiim. mulCi per aiquoT 
MilJia multigenU paDilant se caipoia egcIis, 
Eipende. Haud unum invenies, quod mentc licebil 
Amplecd, TJedum jiroprjue deprendere sensu. 
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' Illuslration.— Light, an eianiple of the first. 
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Fulgere cuncta vides, spaigique coloribiui bxbev^ 

Dun de sole trahunt alias, aliasque superad 

Detorquent, retrdque docent se vertere flammas. 200 

Nunc trepido inter se fervent corpnscnla polsa, 

Ut tremOT aethera per nu^uni, lat^qae natantes 

Aurarum fluctas avidi vibrantia clanstra 

Auditds queltt allabi, souiiamqiie propaget. 

Cominus interdum non olio inteiprete per se 205 

Nervorum inyadont teneras quatientia fibras, 

Sensiferomqae argent ultrd per viscera motuxn. 



DE PRINCIPIIS COGITANDI. 

Hactbnus hand segnis Naturs artana retexi 

Musarom interpres, primusque Britaona per arva' 

Bomano liquidum dedozi ^umine rivnm. 

Cum Tu opere in medio, spes tanti et causa laboiis, 

linquis, et eeteniam fati te condis in umbram ! 5 

Vidi egomet dufo graviter concussa dolore 

Pectora, m alterius non unquam lenta dolorem ; 

Etlanguere oculos vidi, etpallescere amantem 

ITultum, quo nunquam Pietas nisi rara, Hidesque, 

Attus amor Veri,. et purum spirabat donestom.- 10 

Visa tamen tardi demum inclementia morbi 

Cessare est, reducemque iterum roseo ore Salutem 

Speravi, atqne un^ tecum, dilecte Favoni 1 

Credulus heu longos, ut quond^, fallere Soles : 

Heu spes nequicquam dulces, atque irrita vota ! 15 

Heu mffistos Sdles, sine te qnos ducere fleado 

Per desideria et questus jam cogor inanes ! 

At Tu, sancta anima, et nostri non indiga luetics, 
Stellanti templo, nncerique fletberis igne, 

Unde orta es, fruere ; aCque o si secura, nee ultra 20 

Moi^lis, ^otosolim miserata labores 
Resjifectes, tenuesque vacet cognoscere cutas ; 
Humanam si fortd altft de sede procellam 
Contempldre, metus, stimulosque cupidinis acres, 
Ouadiaque et gemitns, parvoque in corde tomultiim 2^ 

Ixarum ingentem* et ssvos sub pectore fluctas ; 
Bespice et b^ lacxymas, memori quas ictus amore 
Pundo ; quod possum, juxta lugere sepolcbrum 
Dumjuvat^et mute vana hsc jactare favillas. 



life so retired and sedentary as bis ; for tlie reader must 
be here informed tlitit, fiom the winter of the year ]742 
to the day of his deatli, his principal residence was at 
Cambridge. He, inJced, during the lives of his mother 
and aunts, spent his summer vacations at Stoke; and, 
after they died, in making little tours on visits to his 
friends in different parts' "*" *'■" "ountry : but he was 
seldom absent from coll >nsiderable time, ex- 

cept between the years 1702 ; when, on the 

opening of the British Museum, he took lodgings in 
Southampton Row, in order to have recourse to the 
Harleiaii and other Manuscripts there deposited, from 
which he made several curious extracts.* 

It may seem strange that a persoivwho had conceived 
so early a dislike to Cambridge, and who (as we shall 
see presently) now returned to it with this prejudice 

■ IliPBe, amounting in all la a tulenibly-sized folio, nre Ht present in Mr. Wal- 
IioJb's hnnds. He has already printed ibe speech of Sir Tbonas Wyat fiom ibem 
in the second number of his hlisccLlaneous Antiquilies. Tbe public must impute 
it to tlieir own want of curiosity if moie of them do not appeal in prinl. 
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rather augmented/ should, when he was free to choose, 
make that very place his prinQipal abode for near thirty- 
years : but this I think may be easily accounted fori 
from his love of books (ever his ruling passion), and 
the straitness of his circumstances which prevented the 
gratification of it. For to a man, who could not con- 
veniently purchase even a small library, what situation 
so eligible as that which afibrds free access to a number 
of large ones? This reason also accounts for another 
singular fact We have seen that, during his residence 
at Stoke, in the spring and summer of this same year 
1742, he writ a considerable part of his more finished 
poems. Hence one would be naturally led to conclude 
that, on his return to Cambridge, when the. ceremony 
of taking his degree was over, the quiet of the place 
would have prompted him to continue the cultivation 
of his poetical talents, and that immediately, as the 
muse seems in this year to have peculiarly inspired 
him ; but this was not the case. Reading, he has often I 
told me, was much more agreeable to him than writing : / 
he therefore now laid aside composition almost entirely, 
and applied himself with intense assiduity to the study , 
of the best Greek authors ; insomuch that, in the space I 
of about six years, there were hardly any writers of note I 
in that language which he had not only read but di- \ 
gested ; remarking, by the mode of common-place, their \ 
contents, their difficult and corrupt passages, and all \ 
this with the accuracy of a critic added to the diligence 
of a student. 

Before I insert the next series of letters, I must take 
the liberty to mention, that it was not till about the 
year 1747 that I had the happiness of being introduced 
to the acquaintance of Mr. Gray. Some very juvenile 
imitations of Milton's juvenile poems, which I had 
written a year or two before, and of which the Monody 

L 



ever retain of the honour which tlie t'eliows of Pem- 
broke Hall then did mo, and to particularize the time of 
an incident which lnought me into the nciglibourhood 
of Mr. Gray's college ; and served to give that cement to 
our future intimacy, which is usually rendered stronger 
by proximity of place. 

The letters, which I selp'^t fur this Section, are from 
the date of the year H'i of 1768, when Mr. 

Gray was made pvofcjisoi 'n history. This, as 

it is a considerable inlervai of time, will perhaps require 
me the more frequently to resume my narrative ; espe- 
cially as I cannot now produce one continued chain of 
correspondence. 



• The other two were in imitation of " rAIJegro et il P 
■' II Bellicosa et il PaciGco." The latter of Ihesa I was perauaded to 
publish in the Caiabiulae Collfclion of Veisea on the Peace of Aii-Is-Chapelle, 
1748. The former has since got into a Miscellany, piiutcd bjr G. Peaich, from 
the indteorelion, I suppose, of some acquaintance who bad a copy of ic 

t Though nominated in 1747, I was not elected feUow, til! F«bruaiy, 1^49, 
Tlie muleT having refused his assenCelaiminganegatiTe, the ai&il was therafoie 
not compromised till after an ineffectual litigation of two years. 
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I. MB. GBA.Y TO DR. WHrARXaN.* 

Cambridge, Dec. 27, 1742. 

X OUGHT to have returned you my thanks a long timeagjo 
for the pleasure, I should say prodigy, of your letter ; 
for siach a thing has not happened above twice within 
this last age to mortal man, and no one here can con- 
ceive what it may portend. You have heard, I suppoee, 
how I have been employed a part of the time ; how, 
by my own indefatigable application for these ten years 
past, and by the care and vigilance of that worthy 
magistrate the man in bluef (who, I assure you, h^ 
not spared his labour, nor could have done more for 
his own son), I am got half way to the top of jurispru- 
dence,:^ and bid as fair as anot^e? body to open, a cuse 
of impotency with all decency and circumispection. Ypa 
see^ my ambition. I do not doubt but some thirty years 
hence I shall convince the world and you that I am ^ 
very pretty young fellow ; and may came to shine in % 
profession, perhaps the noblest of all except mam-mid- 
wifery. As for you, if your distempex and you can but 
s^ee about going to London* I may reasonably expect 
in a much shorter time to see you in your three-cornered 
villa, doing the honours of a well-furnished table with 
a& much dignity ,^ ask rich a mien, and as capacious a 
belly as Dr. Mead. Methinks I see Dr. * *, at the 
lower end of it, loat in admiration of your goodly person 
and parts, cramming down his envy (for it will rise) 
with the wing of a pheasant, apd drowning it in n6at 
Burgundy. But not to tempt your aathma too much 
with such a prospect, I should think you might be 

* Of OldrPark, neai Durham; With thia gentleman Mr. Gray contracted an 
acquaintance very early; and though they were not educated together at Eton, 
veit alteiw^rd at Cambndg[e, when the Poctqr wa^ fellow of Pembroke Hall, thcgf^ 
became intimate friends, and continued so to the time of Mr. Gray*s death. 

t A HTysga^ of thiS vice-chancellor's for th« time being, usually known by the 
name of Blue Coat, whose business it is to attend acts for degrees, &c. 

t i.«* Bachelor of civil law. i 

l2 
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almost as happy and as great as this even in the coun- 
try. But you know best, and I should be sorry to say 
any thing that might stop you in the career of glory ; 
far be it from me. to hamper the wheels of your gilded 
chariot. Go on, Sir Thomas; and when you die (for 
even physicians must die), may the faculty in Warwick 
Lane erect your statue in the very niche of Sir John 
Cutler's. 4 ^ 

I was going to tell you how sorry I am for your ill- 
ness, but I hope it is too late now : I can only say 
that I really was very sorry. May you live a hundred 
Christmasses, and eat as many collars of brawn stuck 
with rosemary. Adieu ! &c. 



Though I have said ihat Mr. Gray,, on his return to , 
Cambridge, laid aside poetry almost entirely, yet I find 
amongst his papers a small fragment in verse which 
bears internal evidence that it was written about this 
very time. The foregoing Letter, in which he employs 
so much of his usual vein of ridicule on the university, 
seems to be no improper introduction to it : I shall there- 
fore insert it here without making any apology, as I 
have given one, on a similar occasion, in the first section. 

It seems to have been intended as a hymn or address 
to ignorance ; and I presume had he proceeded with 
it, would have contained much good satire upon false 
science and scholastic pedantry. What he writ of it 
is purely introductory ; yet many of the lines are so 
strong, and the general cast of the versification so musi- 
cal, that I believe it will give the generality of readers 
a higher opinion of his poetical talents, than many of 
his lyrical productions have done. I speak of the gene- 
rality ; because it is a certain fact, that their taste is 
founded upon the ten-syllable couplets of Dryden and 
Pope, and upon these only. 



AND- LETTERS. 

Hail, hortpn, hail ! ye ever gloomy bowers, 
Ye gothic fanes, and antiquated towers. 
Where rushy Camus' slowly- winding flood 
Perpetual <kraws his humid train of mud : 
Glad I revisit thy neglected reign. 
Oh take me to thy peaceful shade again. 

But chiefly thee, whose influence breath'd from high 
Augments the native darkness of the sky ; 
Ah Ignorance! soft salutary power ! 
Prostrate with filial reverence I adore. 
Thrice hath Hjrperion roll'd his annual race. 
Since weeping I forsook thy fond embrace. 
Oh say, successful dost thou still oppose 
Thy leaden ^gis 'gainst our ancient foes? 
Still stretch, tenacious of thy right divine. 
The massy sceptre o*er thy slumbering line T 
And dews Lethean through the land dispense 
To steep in slumbers each benighted sense J 
If any spark of wit's delusive ray 
Break out, and flash a momentary day. 
With damp, cold touch forbid it to aspire. 
And huddle up in fogs the dangerous fire. 

Oh say — she hears me not, but careless grown, 
Lethai^ic nods upon her ebon thAne.;. 
Goddess ! awake, arise, alas my fears ! 
Can powers immortal feel the force of years? 
Not ^us of old, with ensigns wide unfurl'd. 
She rode triumphant o'er the vanquished world ; 
Fierce nalSons own'd her unresisted nught, 
And all was ignorance, and all was night. 

Oh sacred age ! Oh times for ever lost! 
(The schoolman's glory, and the churchman's boast !) 
For ever gone — ^yet stUl to fancy new. 
Her rapid wings the transient scene pursue. 
And bring the buried ages back to view. 

High on her car, behold the Grandam ride 
Like old Sesostris with barbaric pride ; 
* * * * a team of hamess'd monarchs bend 
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II. MR. GRAY TO DR. WHARTON. 

Peterhouse, April 36, 1744. 

You write so feelingly to Mr. Brown, and represent 
your -abandoned condition in terms so touching, that 
what gratitude could not eflfect in several months, com- 
passion has brought about in a few days; and broke 
that strong attachment, or rather allegiance, which I 



thought proper to decline it, and excused myself as well 
as I could. However, as you see such an affair must 
take up a good deal of time, and it has always been the 
policy of this court to proceed slowly, like the Imperial 
and that of Spain, in the dispatch of business, you will 
on this account the easier forgive me, if I have not an- 
swered your letter beforc 

You desire to know, what character the 

poemof your young frieri re.* I wonderthat 

you ask the opinion of a nation, where those, who pre- 
tend to judge, do not judge at all; and the rest (the 
wiser part) wait to catch the judgment of the world im- 
mediately above them ; that is, Dick's and the Rainbow 
coffee-houses. Your readier way would be to ask the 
ladies that keep the bars in those two theatres of criti- 
cism. However, to shew you that I Mn a judge, as well 

• PIpnsDTCBof ihe Imagination : fnm tfae ^Htliiuiuxu publkntioa of Dr. Akin- 
i.liU''s Poeiiia, it sliould Bfem that (be aatboi had very mucb the same opinion 
aftprH-utii of bis own work,whitli hlr.Gm; liete eipreara: nnee be mtdntook i. 
n-farni ot it. v,Uicli must liave given him, had be conclodad il, ai much Uouble U 

if |]f had written it entirely new. 
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as my countrymen, I will tell you, though I have rather 
turned it over than read it (but no matter; no more 
have Aey), that it seems to me above the middling ; and 
now and then, for a little while, rises even to the best, 
particularly in description. It is often obscure, and 
even umntelligible ; and too much infected with the 
Hutchinson jargon. In short, its great fault is, that it 
wa» published at least nine years too early. And so 
metfainfcs in a few words, '^ h la mode du Temple." I 
have very pertly dispatched what perhaps may for seve- 
ral years have employed a very ingenious man worth 
fifty of myself. 

You are much in the right to have a taste for Socrates ; 
he was a divine man. I must tell you, by way of news 
of the place, that the other day a certain new professor 
miade an apology for him an hour long in the schools ; 
and ail the world brought in Socrates guilty, except the 
peof^e of his own college. 

The muse is gone, and left me in far worse com* 
pany ; if she returns, you will hear of her. As to her 
chiM* (since you are so good as to inquire after it) 
it is but a puling chit yet, not a bit grown to speak of ; 
I believe, poor thing, it has got the worms that will carry 
it off at last. Mr. TroUope and I are in a course of tar- 
water; he for his present, and I for my future distem- 
pers. If you think it will kill me, send away ^ roan 
and horse directly; for I drink like a &ib.. 

Yours, &c. 



III. Mil. GRAY TO DR. WHARTON. 

Cambridge, Dec. 11, 1746. 

I WOULD make you an excuse (as indeed I ought), if they 
were a sort of thing I ever gave any credit to myself in 
these cables ; but I know they are never true. Nothing 

* He faere^eans hit Poem, ** De Principiis Cogitaadi." Se^ the iMtSeotwn. > 



losophy does not pretend to be much above Seneca), 
" Nunquam raor&s, quos extuli, refero. Aliquid ex eo 
quod composui, tiirbatiir: aliquid ex his, quse fugavi, 
redit." And it will happen to such as us, mere imps of 
science. Well it may, when wisdom herself is forced 
often 



It is a foolish thing that without money one cannot 
either live as. one pleases, or where and with whom one 
pleases. Swift somewhere says, that money is liberty; 
and I fear money is friendship too and society, and 
almost every external blessing. It is a great, though 
an ill-natured comfort, to see most of those who have it 
in plenty, without pleasure, without liberty, and without 
friends. 

I am not altogether of your opinion as to your his- 
torical consolation in time of trouble : a calm melan- 
choly it may produce, a stiller sort of despair (and that 
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oiily in some circumstances, and on some constitutions); 
but I doubt no real comfort or content can ever arise in 
the human mind, but from hope. 

I take it very ill you should have been in the twen- 
tieth year of the war,* and yet say nothing of the retreat 
before Syracuse : is it, or is it not, the finest thing you 
ever read in your life? and how does Xenophon or 
Plutarch agree with you? For my part I read Aristotle, 
his- poetics, politics, and morals; though Ido not well 
know which is which. In the first place, he is the ^ 
hardest author by far I ever meddled with. Then he 
has a dry conciseness, that makes one imagine one is 
perusing a table of contents rather than a book: it 
tastes for all the world like chopped hay, or rather 
like chopped logic; for he has a violent afiection to 
that art, being in somie sort his own invention ; so that 
he often loses himself in little trifling distinctions and 
verbal niceties ; andj what is worse, leaves you to extri- 
cate him as well as you can. Thirdly, he has suffered 
vastly from the transcribblers, as all authors of great 
brevity necessarily must. Fourthly and- lastly, he has 
abundance of fine uncommon things, which make him 
well worth the pains he gives one. You see what you 
are to expect from him. 



IV: MR. GRAY TO MR. WALPOLE. 

Cambridge, 1747. 

I HAD been absent from this place a few days, and at 
my return found Gibber's bookf upon my table : I re- 
turn you my thanks for it, and have already run over a 
considerable part: for who could resist Mrs. Letitia 
Pilkington's recommendation? (By the way, is there 

• Thucydides, 1. vii. 
t Entitled " Observations on Cicero's Character/' or somiB such thing; for I 
have not tiie book by me, and it has beeii long since forgot. 



Literature, to take it in its most compreliensive sense, 
and include every tiling tliat requires invention or judg- 
menl, or liarely tipplicution and industry, seems iudeed 
driiwiii[i' apiiee to its dissolution, and remarkably since 
the lui^iiiniiitj ol' the war. I remember to have read 
Mr. Spenee's pretty book; though (as he then had not 
been at Rome for the last ' " ' ust have increased 
greatly since that in bulk. ^k me what I read, 

I protest I do not rccolle liable; but only in 

general, that they were the best bred sort of men in the 
world, just the kind oi' friiids one would wish to meet , 
in a fine summer's evening, if one wished to meet any at 
all. The heads and tails of the dialogues, published 
separate in IGmo. would make the sweetest reading in 
imtlur for young gentlemen of family and fortune, that 
arc learning to dance."}" I rejoice to hear there is such 

* ThU Udy made henelf more known lome time after the dale of tbis letler. 

* Tliis riiUcQle od the Platonic way of dialogue (a» it was aimed to be, though 
nothing lesB tetemhlex it) is, in my opinion, admirable. Lon! Shaftibury tias 
thv first uho brout'ht it into TOgue, and Mt. Speiice(iFwe except a few Scolck 
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a crowd of dramatical performances coming upon the 
stage. Agrippina can stay very well, she thanks you, 
and be damned at leisure : I hope in God you have not 
menlicHied, or shewed to any body that scene (for trust- 
ing in its badness, I fo(rgot to caution you conci^ming 
it) ; but J heard the other day, that I was writing a play^ 
cund was toid Utt name of it, which nobody here could 
kflEiow, 2 am snre. The employment you propose to me 
mudhi better suotB my inciini^ion ; b«i|; I much fear our 
joint-stock would hAindly compose a small volume ; what 
I have is less considerable than you woald imagine, 
and of that little we should not he willing to publish all 

This is all I can any where find« You, I imagine, 
may have a good deal more. I should not care how 
imwise the ordinary run of readers might think my affec- 
tion for him, paroinided those few, that ever loved «ny 
body, or judged ^ any thing righdy, might, from such 
little remains, be moved to consider what he would have 
been ; and to wish that heaven had granted him a looger- 
life and a mind more at ease. 

I send you a &w lines, though Latin, which yo«i do 
not like, for the sake of the subject ;1[, it makes part of a 
large design, and is t)ie beginning of the fourth bo<^, 
which was intended to treat of the passions. Excuse the 
three fmst verses ; you kik)w vanity, with the Romans, 
is a poetical liceace. 

writers) the last wbo praetised it. As it lias now been laid aside some yean, we 
nay ho|>e, for the sake of true taste, that thiA fnppery mode of compesitioB will 
never come into fashion again , especially since I>. Hard has pointed oat, by ex- 
(anipieti4<<reU wpreoeptj whovein t^f trae beaity of dialogue-writing consists. 

t What is here omitted was a short -catalogue of Mr. West^s poetry then in Mr. 
i€bfty'fl lutnds ; the reader 'has seat as mudi <n it in the three lc»eg^Bg sections as 
I ampersuaded his friend would have published, had he prosecuted the task wlndi 
Mr. Walpole recommended toliim, that of printing his own and Mr. Wesfs poems 
in titib same volume; and which we aJfio perceive from this letter, he was nqt 
averse from doing. This therefore seems to vindicate the Editor's plan in arrang- 
ii^ tkeee papers.; fus he Is enabled by it not only <i> shew what Hi. West would 
have been, but what Mr, Gray was, I mean not as a poet* for that the world knew 
before, bat as & ndvenal scMw, and^whot is «tiH ef more consequence) m an 

excellent m(v^ man* -'' 

t The admirable apostrophe to Mr. West, see page 141« 
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V. MR. GRAY to MR. WALPOLE. 

Cambridge, 1747. 

I HAVE abundaDce of thanks to return you for the enter- 
tainment Mr. Spence's book has given me, which I have 
almost run over already ; and I much fear (see what it is 
to make a figure) the breadth of the margin, and the 
neatness of the prints, which are better done than one 
could expect, have prevailed upon me to like it far better 
than I did in manuscript ; for I think it is not the very 
genteel deportment of Polymetis, nor the lively wit of 
Mysagetes, that have at all corrupted me. 

There is one fundamental fault, from whence most of 
the little faults throughout the whole arise. He pro- 
fesses to neglect the Greek writers, who could have given 
more instruction on the very heads he professes to treat, 
than all the others put together ; who does not know, 
that upon the Latin, the Sabine, and Hetruscan mytho- 
logy (which probably might themselves at a remoter 
period of time, owe their origin to Greece too) the 
Romans ingrafted almost the whole religion of Greece 
to make what is called their own ? It would be hard to 
find any one circumstance that is properly of their inven- 
tion. In the ruder days of the republic, the picturesque 
part of their religion (which is the province he has chose, 
and would be thought to confine himself to) was pro- 
bably borrowed entirely from the Tuscans, who, as; a 
wealthy and trading people, may be well supposed, and 
indeed are known, to have had the arts flourishing in a 
considerable degree among them. What could inform 
him here, but Dio. Halicarnassus (who expressly treats 
of those times with great curiosity and industry) and the 
remains of the first Roman writers? The former be has 
neglected as a Greek ; and the iatter, he says, were but 
little acquainted with the arts, and consequently are but 
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of small authority. In the better ages, when every temple 
and public building in Rome was peopled with imported 
deities aiid heroes, and when all the artists of reputation 
they made use of were Greeks, what wonder, if their 
eyes grew familiarized to Grecian forms and habits 
(especially in a matter of this kind, where so much de- 
pends upon the imagination) ; and if those figures intro- 
duced with them a belief of such fables, as first gave 
them being, and dressed them out in their various attri- 
butes, it was natural then, and (I should think) necessary, 
to go to the source itself, the Greek accounts of their own 
religion ; but to say the truth, I suspect he was little 
conversant in those books and that language; for he 
rarely quotes any but Lucian, an author that falls in 
every body's way, and who lived at the very extremity 
of that period he has set to his inquiries, later than any 
of the poets he has meddled with, and for that reason 
ought to have been regarded as but an indifferent autho- 
rity; especially being a Syrian too. His book (as he 
says himself) is, I think, rather a beginning than a per- 
fect work; but a beginning at the wrong end; for if 
any body should finish it by inquiring into the Greek 
mythology, as he proposes, it will be necessary to read 
it backward. 

There are several little neglects, that one might have 
told him of, which I noted in reading it hastily; as page 
311, a discourse about orange- trees, occasioned by 
Virgil's " inter odoratum lauri nemus," where he fancies 
the Roman laurus to be our laurel ; though undoubtedly 
the bay-tree, which is odoratum^ and (I believe) still 
called lauro, or alloro, at Rome ; and that the '^ malum 
medicum" in the Georgic is the orange ; though The- 
ophrastus, whence Virgil borrowed it, or even Pliny 
whom he himself quotes, might convince him it is the 
cedratro which he has often tasted at Florence. . Pag 
i44, is an account of Domenichino's cardinal virtue 



VI. Mli.Cr.AY TO -Mil. WALPOLE. 

CanibriJgt. Marcli 1, 17*7. 

As one ouglit to be particularly careful to avoid blun- 
ders in a compliment of condolence, it would be a 
sensible satisfaction to me (before I testify my sorrow, 
and the sincere part I ta mi-sfortune) to know 

for certain, who it is 1 1: knew Zara and Seh- 

ma (Selima, was it? or Faiuuu.;, ui rather I knew them 
both together ; for I cannot justly say which was which. 
Then as to your handsome cat, the name you distinguisk 
her by, I am no less at a loss, as well knowing one's 
handsome cat is always the cat one likes best ; or, if 
one be alive and the other dead, it is usually the latter 
that is the handsomest. Besides, if the point were never 
so clear, I hope you do not think me so ill-bred or so 
imprudent as to forfeit all my interest in the survivor : 
Oh no ! I would rather seem to mistake, and imagine 
to be sure it must be the tabby one that had met with 
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this sad accideHit. Till this affair is a little better detev- ' 
mined, jrou will excuse me if I do not begin to cry : 

^^ Tempos inane peto, requiem, spatiomqae d<^erifl." 

Which interval is the more convenient, as it gives time 
to rejoice with you on your new honours.* This is only 
a beginning ; I reckon next week we shall hear you are 
a Freemason, or a Gormogon at least — Heigh ho ! I feel 
(as you to be sure have done long since) that I have 
very little to say, at least in prose. Somebody will be 
the better for it ; I do not mean you, but your cat, feut 
Mademoiselle Selimey whom I am about to immortalize for 
one week or a fortnight as follows *****-[•. Theresa 
a poem for you, it is rather too long for an epitaph. 



VII. MR. GRAY TO DR. WHARTON. 

Stoke, June bt 1748. 

You?, friendship has interested itself in my aflFairs so 
naturally, that I cannot help troubling you a little with 
a detail of them. J ******** And now, my 
dear Wharton, why must I tell you a thing so contrary 
to my own wishes and yours? I believe it is impossible 
for me to see you in the North, or to enjoy any of those 
agreeable hours I had flattered myself with. This busi* 
ness will oblige me to be in town several times during 
the summer, particularly in August, when half the 
money is to be paid ; besides the good people here would 
think me the most ruinous and careless of mortals, if I 
should take such a journey eyt this time. The only sa- 
tisfaction I can pi^etend to, is that of heating from you,, 

* Hs .Walpole was abo«t tins time elected a PeUow of ^ JRoyaL Spciety. 

t Th« leader need bardly be told, that the 4th Ode in thQ collection of h«i 
poenu -was inserted im the place of these asfteriik*. Thia letter (as sqqm othev 
alight ones have been, is printed chiefly to mark the date of onfi o| hit eon^positiQiMh 
, % The pazagraph hero onitted contained an acooont of Mr« Graj's less of » 
house by fire in Comhill, and the expense he should be at in rebi^yidii^ ift TboM^ 
it was insured, he could at this time ill bear to lay out the additional sum necaa^ 
sary for the purpose. 



called the Castle of Indolence, with some goo 
in it. Mr. Mason is myacquaintance; I liked that ode* 
much, but have Ibinid no one else that did. He has 
much fancy, little judgment, and a good deal of mo- 
desty : I take him for a good and well meaning crea- 
ture ; but tlien heis really in simplicity a child, and loves 
everybody he meets w'*^' ^" -'"'.ds little ornothing; 
virrites abundance, and . design to make his 

fortune by it. My best ^ its to Mrs. Wharton 

and your family : does that name include any body I am 
not yet acquainted with? 

• Olio to a Watpr Nymph, publisbed about Ibis time in DodiTey'B Miseeliany. 
On reading wliat follows, many renders, 1 suspecl, will thick me as Bimpla as ever, 
in forbeKring to ciuunge the para graph : hut as I publUh Mr. Gray's sentinieDtsof 
authois, as well living as deid, without reserro, 1 should do them injustice, if I 
was more scrupulous with reqieti to myself. My friends, I am sure, will be much 
amused with Ibis and another paaeage hereafter of ^ like sore My eneioies, if 
they please, may soeer at it; and say, which they will very truly, that Iweotj-fivB 
years had made a very con-idcmblit abutemeut iu my general phdnnihro]iy. Men 
of the world will not hlame me for writing from so prudent a. moiivB. ae that of 
making my fortune hy it ; ami yet (he Cruih, I believe at the time was, that 1 was 
perfectly well satisfied, if my publicauoni funushediue with a few guineas to sea 
a play or an opera. 
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VIII. MR. GRAY TO DR. WHARTON. 

^ Stoke, August 19, 17 1«. 

I AM glad you have had any pleasure in Gresset; he 
4seeins to me a truly elegant and charming writer; th^ 

^Mechant is the best comedy I ever res^d ; his Edward I 

<5an scarce get through, it is puerile ; though there are 

good lines, such as this for example : . , 

." Le jour d'un nouveauregne est le jour des ingrats." 

But good lines will make any thing rather than a good 
;play : howevei*, you are to consider this is a collection 
made up by the Dutch booksellers ; many things unfi- 
Jiished, or written in his youth, or designed not for the 
world, but jto make his friends laugh, as the lutrin vi- 
parity &c; There are two ) noble lines ; which as they 
are in the middle of an Ode to the King, may perhaps 
*have escaped you : ., . 

" Le cri d'un peuple heureuz est la seule eloquence, 
" Qui spait parler des Rois." 

Which is very true, and should have been a hint to him- 
self not to write odes to the king at all. ;, 
As I have nothing more to say at present^ I fill my 
paper with the beginning of an essay; what name to 
give it I know not ; but the subject is the Alliance of 
Education and Government : I mean to shew that they 
must both concur to produce great and useful men. I 
desire your judgment upon it before I proceed any fur- 
ther. 

The first fifty-seven verses of an ethical essay accom- 
panied this letter, which I shall here insert, with about 
fif^ lines more, all of them finished in his highest man- 
ner. Had this noble design been completed, I may, 
with great boldness, assert, that it would have been one 
of the most capital poems of the kind that ever appear^ 
either in our own, or any language. I am not able to 

M 



J „..^ to M. tie Montesquieu ; but that great 

man's death, wliir.h happened in 1755, made him drop 
his design finally. 

On carefully reviewing the scattered papers in prose, 
which he writ, as hints for his own use in the prosecu- 
tion of this work, 1 think it best to form part of them into 
a kind of commentary at tlie bottom of the pages ; they 
will serve greatly to elucid ir a s they go) the 

method of his reasoning. -* s^ 



As siclilj plants bplrny a niggard earth, 
Whose barren bosom slnnea her gen'rous 
Nor genial wnrmlli, nor genial juice retai: 
Their lools to fcpd, anil (ill their rerd.int 
CO 
The Author's i 

OBDEH TO PRODUCE THE IMPriNUSS (IF 91:1 NKIND, Ibe Poem OpeDI With tWO siisi- 

NOTES. 

Ai licftlif pldRli, jrc. 1-I-] If any copies of thisKssay would haTe autborUed me 
to have made an alteration in the dispoailion otthe lines, I would, fbr the m)X« Of 

* See L'Rsptil Art Loli, Lit. xit. chap. 1, &c. 
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Andas in climes, where Winter hoU^ hiB reign , 5 

The soil, thoii£^ fertile, will notteera in vain* 

S'orbids her gems to swell, her shades to rise* 

Nor trusts her blossoms to the churlish skies : 

So draw mankind in vain the vital airs, 

Vnform*d, imMended, by those kindly cares, 1(^ 

That health and vigour to the soul impart. 

Spread the young thought, and warm the qpening heart : 

So fond Instruction on the growing powers. 

Of nature idly lavishes her stores. 

If equal Ju^ce with unclouded face 1 ^ 

Smile not indulgent on the rising race. 

And scatter with a free, though frugal hand. 

Light golden showers of plenty o'er the land : 

But Tyranny has fix'd her empire there 

To check th^r tender hopes with chilling fear, ^ 

And blast the blooming promise of the year. 

This spacious animated scene soprey. 
From where the rolling Orb, tha^givoi the day. 
His sable sons with nearer course surrounds 

To either pole, and life's remotest bounds. 25 

How rude soe'er th' exterior form we find, 
Howe'er opinion tinge the varied mind. 
Alike, to all,the kind, impartial Heav'n 
The sparks of truth and happiness has giv'n : 
With sense to feel, with memory to retain, 30 

They foUow pleasure, and they fly from pain ; 

COMMENTARY. 

les ; an uncommon kind of exordium : but which I suppose the Poet intentionally 
chose, to imitate the analogical method he meant to pursue in his subsequent rea- 
sonings. 1st* He asserts tiiat men without education are like sickly plants in a 
•Cfdd or barren sml (line 1 to 5, and 8 to 12) ; and .2dly, he compares them, when 
tmblest with a just and well-regulated government, to plants that will not blossom 
or bear fruit in an unkindly and inclement air (1. 5 to 9, and 13 to 29). Having 
thus laid down the two propositions he means to prove, he begins by examining 
into the characteristics which (taking a general view of mankind) all men have in 
common one with another (1. 23 to 39) ; ^ey covet pleasure and avoid pain (1. 31); 

NOTES. 

perspicuity, have printed the first twelve in the following manner; because 1 think 
the poetry would not have been in the least hurt by such a transposition, and the 
Poet's meaning would have been much more readily perceived. I put them down 
here for that purpose. 

As sickly plants betray a niggard earth. 
Whose barren bosom starves her gen'rous birth, 
Nor genial warmth, nor genial juice retains 
Their roots to feed, and nil their verdant veins } 
So draw mankind in vain the vital airs, 
Unform'd, unfriended by those kindly cares. 
That health and vigour to the soul impart. 
Spread the y^ung thought, and warm the opening heart 
i&d as in climes, where Winter holds his reign, .; 

The soil, though fertile, will not teem in vain, ]^ 

7orfaids her gems to swell, her shades to rise, , jg^ 

Nor trusts her blossoms to the churlish qkies : . ,^ 

So fond Instruction, Uc, . . 

m2 
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.■: ■liffirrwit nauii:i« of Gpnnans, who inhabited 
alwHyi ditUB^inbtcl by their Tarioiu eloign- 
tiiaXf., iuid uf s miTe commodioiu setllemeDt. 
iK Biiitrliiinn nt tlie Tmlones, who joined tha 
ininn firrit'irie* lo the unilad amount, it ii 
riHrjy inniad* of tho Germani into Gaul, under 
■luiiii^nni* imi|>tii>na into the Roman empire, 
t, arid laikily irf ilic I-ombards ; moat of which 
•lawn Iiero mentioned. The e|H(het, "blne- 

Binl. " TrDCei ct cieniiri oculi," obierves the 
,." and Uu iMtei, ■■ Csnila gda itupuic Gei- 
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The prostrate South to the- destroyer yi^^lds 

Her boasted titles, and her golden fields : ' 

With grim delight the brood of winter view 

A brighter day, and heav'ns of azure hue, • " 55 

Scent the new fragance of the breathing rose, 

And quaff the pendent vintage as it grows. 

Proud of the yoke, and pliant to the rod, - 

Why yet does Asia dread a monarch's nod. 

While European freedom still withstands - r - 60 

Th' encroachinj^ tide, that drowns her lessening lands ; 

And sees far off with an indignant groan 

Her native plains, and empires once her own. 

Can opener skies and suns of fiercer flame . 

O'erpower the fire, that animates our frame ; - 65 

As lamps, that shed at eve a cheerful ray. 

Fade and expire beneath the. eye of day *} • 

Need we the influence of the Northern star j 

To string our nerves and steel our hearts to war 1 

And, where the face of nature laughs around, 70 

Must sick'ning virtue fly the tainted ground 1 

Unmanly thought! what seasons can control, 

What fancied zone can circumscribe the soul. 

Who, conscious of the source from whence she spiings. 

By reason's light, on resolution's wings, • 75 

Spite of her frail companion, dauntless goes 

O'er Lybia's deserts, and through Zembla's snows ? 

She bids each slumb'ring energy awake. 

Another touch, another temper take. 

Suspends th' inferior laws, that rule our clay : 80 

The stubborn elements confess her sway ; 

COMMENTARY. ' 

(1 . 46 to 58.) Why has Asia been time out of mind, the seat of despotism, and .Eu- 
rope that of freedom ? (1. 59 to 64.) Are we from these instances to imagine.Qieii; 
necessarily enslaved to the inconveniences of the climate where they were born? 
(1. 64 to 72.) Or are we not rather to suppose there is a. natural strength ii^ thcf 
human mind, that is able to vanquish and break through them 1 (1. 72 to 84.)^. Jt 
is con^ssed, however, that men receive an early tincture from ue situation they 
are placed in, and the climate which produces them (1. 84 to 88). Thus the inha- 

NOTES. 

, , . . . . . 

With grim delight, S^c. 1. 54.] It may not be improper here, after admiring the 
noble vein of poetical expression and imagery which adorns this description, tq 
relate an incident in itself curious, which shews the propriety of it. The l^rmans, 
who came originally from Norway and Scandinavia, having, after a century of ra- 
vages, settled themselves in Neustria (since called Normandy) in 91tS, were invited 
ijkto the southern parts of Italy, in the year 1018, b^ Gaimar, prince of Salerno* 
The ambassadors,, by his particular direction, earned with them a quantity of 
citrons, and of other rare fruits, as the most alluring proof of the mildness of th^ 
climate. He thought (and the event shewed he was right in thinking so) that this 
'* brood of winter, delighted with the taste and fragrance oC these delicacieSi) 
would the more readily consent to his proposal. [See Leo Ostiensis in his " Chron^ 
Cassin."andPetavius," Rationarium Temp, pars prim. lib. viii."] Mr. Gray's jndg^ 
ment, in what remains to us of this essay, is very remarkable. He borrows frbnv 
poetry his imagery, his similes, and his expressions ; but his, thoughts are takei|i« 
as the nature of the Poem requires, from history and observation. \. 



Or (III frail floiits the ne!(^l|fdiig cUlea n<l«) 

'J'bai rise :ind gliitcr o'er tl>i? iini)iient tiilu, 

COMMENTAUY. 

bilanls of the monnl^ins, inuct^il tr> liiliouc oait patience, arc nntDTally trained to 
WBT (1. Ha to 9b); wliile those- nf lli'' plain arf more open In any altack, und soft- 
ened by fntie and plenty (I 9G In 'J'i, Jlgain, the l-^gyptians, Ironi the nutuie of 
Ihpir tiluaiicin, miglit bo the inventors iff honie-nnTiB-Jtion, from a oeetssily of 
keeping up no intercourse belnetn Iheir lowna durinE iIih iiiundaliop of the Nile 
(I. 99 to* • • •). Those persons woBld nalnralls hiwo the first turn W com- 
nierce, who inhabited a baTren toast li , anil were petSFculed bj some 

neighbouring tymnt ; or were ilrove t n aomc shoal?, like the Vene- 

tian and Hollander i their disi'ovrty aland, in Ihfi infancy of the 

world, described. The 'lartar, Imrdei, ... ^ IiIr rigorous cliniiiit nuct pas- 

NOTES. 

And bniorls a'er F.gnpi, ffc. 1. 103. J The image aeems 10 be taken &om the figure of 
Jupitet Pluvius, aa represented ontheAntonine Pillar: but the whole pasiege lises 
to a height heyond the powers eitherof sculpture or painting to sscend. Thecritio 
-would, with difficulty, Knd any descriptioa in antiquity, which exceeds thi* in point 
of trae sublimity. 

That rist and flitter etr the ambient liJe, 1. 1(W.] The foregoing accaant of Ifaa 
liTerNile,ivhileiti8 embelliabed with all the graces of deacriptioii, is given at the 
same time in eiacl conformity to truth anil reality; as the reader will obeerre from 
the ftdlowing citation.—" Le Nil portoit par tout la, ftcondit^ avec ks eaui aalu- 
taices, oaissoitlesvillesentreellea.et la graDdemeraEeclamenoage, entietenoit 

desorte qu'il ftoit tout ensemble et le noutricier, et le defenseur de J'Egypte. On 
lui abandonnoit la campagne -. mats les villea, rehanas^es avec de* travaui im- 
menses, et s' ilerant cotnme dea lies au milieu des eaui, regaidoient avec joye de 
cetle baateur toute la plaine inondee et tout ensemble fertilisie par le Kit.'' £h- 

.'1.(1, D.,c. ...r r/fi;(. (™j*.^n.(. 



COMMENTARY. 

toral life, and by his disputes for water and herbage in a country without land- 
marks, as also by skirmishes between his rival clans, was consequently fitted to 
conquer his rich Spathem fteighbours, whom ea*^ ^4 W**»*y ^^ enervated : yet 
this is no proof that liberty and ralodr may not eidst in soutnem climes, since the 
Syrians 9pd C#yth?gP*ft?^ &^y^ noble instances of both ; and the Arabians carried 
t)ieir conquests as f^r as the Tartars. Rome also (for many centuries) repulse<l 
those very nations, which, when she grew weak, at length demoUshedt her exteft- 
siy^ empue. * • f * 



t The reader will perceive that th^commentaiy goes further than the.iext. The 
reason for which is, that the Editor found it so on the paper from which lie formea 
that comment : and as the thovigh^ seemed to be diose which J^r. Gray wo^4 
next have graced with the harmony of his numbers, he held it best to give them in 
continuation. There aro other maxims on different pap^TSt aU apparently rolgtuiig 
to the same subject, which are too excellent to be lost ', these therefore ^as the 
place in. which :he meant to employ them, cannot be ascertained) I shall subjoin t6 
this note, under the title of detached sentiments. 

^' Man is a creature not capable of cultivating hia mind but in society, and in 
that only where he is not a slave to the necessities of life* 

'* Want is the modier of the inferior arts, but ease that of the finer ; as eloquence^ 
policy, morality, po^^j sculpture, painting, ncchitecture, which 9» the impiOTe» 
ments of the former. 

" The climate inclines some nations to contemplation and pleasure j fs^ben t6 
hardship, action, and war ; but not so as to incapacitate the former for coy^e afid 
discipline, or the latter for civility, politeness, and works of genius. 

" It is the proper work of education and government, united, to redress the fapMB 
that arise from the soil and air. 

'* The principal drift of education should be to make men think in the Northeili 
climates, and act in the Southern. 

« The differentsteps and degrees of education may be compared to the artificer's 
operations upon marble ; it is one thing to dis it out of the quarry, and another to 
square it ; ito give it gloss and lustre, call forth every beautiful spot and vein, shape 
it into a column^ or animate it into a s^Uue. ' 

'* To a native of free and happy governments his country is always dear : 

* He loves his old hereditary trees.' cowlet. 

While ithe spbject of ^ ^j^rant has no countiy ; he is thereibxe selfish and baw^ 
minded ; he has no family, no posterity, no desire of fame ', or, if he haS| of 000 
that turns not on its proper object. 

" Any nation that wants public spirit, neglects education, ridicules the desire d 
fame, and even of virtue and reason, must be ill governed. 

" Commerce changes entirely the fate and genius of nations, by commnniratiny 
arts and opinions, cinrulating money, and intnKlucing the mat^ials of luxury ; die 
first opens and polishes the mind, wen corrupts and enervates both that and the 

bftdy. 

"Those invi^ons of , geminate Southern nationji by the warlike Northon pc^ople, 
peem(in spited all the te^rrpr, misc]bief, and igijtonmce which theybroughtwith Uiem) 
to be necessary evils ; in order to revive the spirit of mankind, softened and broken 
by the arts of commerce, to restore them to their native liberty and equality, and to 
give them again the power of supporting danger and hardship ; so a comet, with all 
the horrors 3iat attend it as it passes through our system, brings a supply of warmth 
and light to the sun, and of moisture to the air. 

" The doctrine of Epicurus is ever ruinous to society : it had its rise when Greece 
4was decUning, and perhaps hastened its dissolution, as also that of Rome ; it is now 
|]aroi)agated in France and in England, and seejns likely to produce the same efiect 
junhou. 
, *.*. Q9e priiicip&J characteristic of vice in the present age is the contempt of frune* 

" JVlany are Vie uses of good fame to a generous mind : its extends our existente 
and example into future ages ; continues and propagates virtue, which otherwise 
would be as short-lived as our fr^rae ; and prevents the prevalence of vice in a 



lectly new, generally admiv;ible as they are just, some- 
times a little too refined. In short, there arc faults, but 
sucli as an ordinavy man co\ild never have committed. 
The style very lively and concise (consequently some- 
limes obscure) ; it is the gravity of Tacitus, whom he 
admires, tempered with the f^aiety and HfL' of a French- 
man. The time of night will ""^ enH'tr me to go on; 
but 1 will write ag^in in a. we 



genpration mote torrujjt even than our own. U is imjiossilile I 
turiil ilesire we Imvp of le'mp rpmeiiilii-ipd; even otiminal ainl 
die most selfisli of all paeaions. wnuld wish lo leavp a nnmr? bel 

1 Rnd alsi) aninng IliPite jiiipcrs a single couplet niuth too lie 
IhoDgh tlie pincc where he niennt tn introituCe it canoot he asii 
honover, lirivp miuie a pan of toiiie ilescription of the effect whi 
had uu our uationnl manners : 

Wlieii lote could teach nmonarch to be wise, 
And gospel -light first dawn 'd from Bllle's's eyi 

Thii'^, with all the attention that a eonnoisseur in painting en 
creij sliyhl outline as well asfiniehed drawing which led lo the 
capilal picture. Ihnvo emloavoiired to preser^a every fragment o; 
lipBign. It surely deserved this care, as it was one of the noblr 

■ilely rinisheil. lliat he cnrrieil it no furtliei is, and must eTei 
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X. MR. GRAY TO DR. WHARTON., 

. Cambi^dge, April 25, 1749. ;V 

I PERCEIVE that second parts are as bad to write as. 
they can be to read ; for this, which you ought to have 
had a week after the first, had been a full month in 
coming forth. The spirit of laziness (the spirit of the 
place) begins to possess even me, who have so long 
declaimed aga.inst it; yet has it not so prevailed, but 
that I feel that discontent with myself, that ennui^ that 
ever accompanies it in its beginnings. Time will settle 
my conscience ; time will reconcile me to this languid 
companion ; we shall smoke, we shall tipple, we shatt 
doze together ; we shall have our little jokes like other 
people, and our old stories : brandy will finish what 
port began ; and a month after the time you will see in 
9ome comer of a London Evening-Post, " Yesterday, 
died the Reverend Mr. John Gray, Senior Fellow of 
Claire-Hall, a facetious companion, and well respected! 
by all that knew him. His death is supposed to have 
been occaioned by a fit of an apoplexy, being found 
fallen out of bed with his head in the chamberrpot." 

In the meanwhile, to go on with my acc6unt of new 
books, Montesquieu's wo^rk, which I mentioned be? 
fore, is now publishing anew in two vols, octavo. 
Have you seen old Crebillon's Catalina, a tragedy, 
which has had a prodigious run at Paris ? Historical 
truth is too much perverted in it, which is ridiculous in 
a story so generally known ; but if you can get over this, 
the sentiments "and versification are fine, and most of 
the characters (particularly the principal one) painted 
with great spirit. 

' Mr. Birch, the indefatigable, has just put out a thick 
octavo of original papers of Queen Elizabeth's time; 
there are many curious things in it, particularly letters 



these too hsive a coluniii assigned them, but rather in a 
literary way to compare the time of all great men, their 
writings, and their transactionR. 1 have brought it from 
the thirtieth Olympiad, where it begins, to the hundred 
and thirteenth; that is, three hundred and thirty-two 
years.* My only modern assistants were Marsham, 
Dodwell, and Bentjcv- 

I have since that rea is and Athenseus all 

through, and TEscliyius agum. . am now in Pindar 
and Lysias; for I take verse and prose together like 
bread and cheese. 



xr. MIt. GIIAY TO DR. WHARTON. 

Cambridge, Aagust 8, 1749. 

I piioMiSKD Dr. Keene long since to give you an ac- 
count of our magnificences here ;f bnt the newspapers, 

* Tliis laborious work was formed much in the manner of the President Hb- 
n;'."!t'B' Hiatoire de France.' Every page consisted of nine coTumns ; one for the 
Olympiad, the next for the Arch on b, the third for the public affiiira of Greece, the 
tiireenc^it foe the philaso[fliers,and the three last for poets. MBloiians, and oiatort. 
1 do mil find it carried further than the date above-mentionecl. 

I The Duke of Newcaslle'einstaJlatioa aa chancellor of the omTCisUy. 
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aed he himself in person, have got the start of my in^* 
dolence, so that by this time you are well acquainted 
with all the events that adorned that week of wonders^ 
Thus much I may venture to tell you, because it is pro- 
baMe nobody else has done it, that our friend * *'s zeai 
and eloquence surpassed all power of description, Ve- 
suvio in an eruption was not more violent than his ut- 
terance, nor (since I am at my mountains) Pelion, with 
all its pine-trees in a storm of wind, more impetuous^ 
than his action ; .and yet the Senate-House still stands^ 
and (I thank God) we are all safe and well at your serr 
vice. I was ready to sink for him, and scarce dared to 
look about me, when I was sure it was all over; but soon 
found I might have spared my confusion ; all people 
joined to, applaud him. Every thing was quite right} 
and I dare swear, not three people here but think him 
a model of oratory ; for all the Duke's little court came 
with a resolution to be pleased; and when the tone was 
once given, the university, who ever wait for the judg- 
ment of their bett^s, struck into it with an admirably 
har-mony : for the rest of the performances, they were 
just what they usually are. Every one, while it lasted^ 
was very gay and busy in the morning, and very owlish 
and very tipsy at night: I make no exceptions from liie 
Chancellor to Blue-Coat. Mason's Ode was the only 
entertainment that had' any tolerable elegance; and, for 
my own part, I think it (with some little abatements) un- 
commonly well on such an occasion. Pray let me know 
your sentiments ; for doubtless you have seen it. The 
author of it grows apace into my good graces, as I know 
him more ; he is very ingenious, with great good nature 
and simplicity ; a little vain, but in so harmless and 43a 
comical a way, that it does not offend one at all ; a 1 
ambitious, but withal so ignorajit in the world {uac, 
ways, that this does not hurt him in one's bpioioii; 
sincere and so undisguised, that no mind, wita a 9^ 
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of generosity, would ever thii^k of hurting him, he lies:, 
so open to injury; but so indolent, that if he cannot 
overcome this habit, all his good qualities will signify 
nothing at all. After all, I like him so well, I could 
wish you knew him. 



XII. MR. GRAY TO HIS MOTHER. 

r^"* Cambridge, Nov. 7, 1749. - 

The unhappy news I have just received from you 
equally surprises and afflicts me.* I have lost a person 
I loved very much, and have been used to from my in- 
fancy; but am much more concerned for your loss, the 
circumstances of which I forbear to dwell upon, as you 
must be too sensible of them yourself; and will, I fear^ 
more and more need a consolation that no one can give, 
except He who has preserved her to you so many years, 
and at last, when it was his pleasure, has taken her from 
us to himself: and perhaps, if we reflect upon what 
she felt in this life, we may look upon this as an instance 
of his goodness both to her, and to those that loved her. 
She might have languished many years before our eyes 
in a continual increase of pain, and totally helpless; she 
might have long wished to end her misery without 
being able to attain it ; or perhaps even lost all sense, 
and yet continued to breathe; a sad spectacle to such 
as must have felt more for her than she could have done 
for herself. However you may deplore your own loss, 
yet think that she is at last easy and happy ; and has 
now more occasion to pity us than we her. I hope, 
and beg, you will support yourself with that resignation 
we owe to Him who gave us our being for our good, and 
who deprives us of it for the same reason. I would 

» 

* The death of his aunt, Mrs. Mary Antrobus, who died the 5th of November, 
aii4 was buried in a vault in Stoke churchyard, near the chancel door, in which 
also bis mother and himself (according to the direction in his will) were after- 
ward buried. 
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have come to you directly, but you do not say whether 
you desire I should ornot; if you do, I beg I may know 
it, for there is nothing to hinder me, and I am in very 
^good health. 



XIII. MR. GRAY TO DR. WHARTON. 

Stoke, August 9, 1750^ 

Aristotle says (one may write Greek to you without 

scandal) that 01 rowoi ov SiaXiovtn Ti?v ^iXeav awXtagj aXXa 
rriv evipyeiav' cav 8c ^ovcoc V awovtria yevrirai Kal riiis ^Xmc 

SoKBl XflOnV WOuiv. O06V BlpflTai 

But Aristotle may say whatever he pleases, I do not 
find myself at all the worse for it. I could indeed wish 
to refresh iriy 'Evipyua a little at Durham by the sight of 
youj but when is there a probability of my being so 
hippy? It concerned me greatly when I heard the 
other day that your asthma continued at times to afflict 
you, and that you were often obliged to go into the 
country to breathe; you cannot oblige me more than by 
giving me an account both of the state of your body and 
mind : I hope the latter is able to keep you cheerful and 
easy in spite of the frailties of its compianion. As to 
iriy own, it can neither do one nor the other; and I have 
the mortification to find my spiritual part the most in- 
firm thing about me. You have doubtless heard of the 
loss I have had in Dr. Middleton, whose house was the 
oiily easy place one could find to converse in at Cam- 
bridge : for my part I find a friend so uncommon a thing, 
that I cannot help regretting even an old acquaintance, 
which is an indifferent likeness of it; and though Ido 
not approve the spirit of his books, methinks 'tis pity the 
world ishould lose so rare a thing as a good writer.* 

* Mr. Gray used to fay, that good writing not only required great parts, 

• but the very bestoftndse parts. 



— IP)— lucn jjuLu iiitr iiyure anu mannera, — 
wnich IS the best epitome ofgeography I ever met with, 
and written witli sense and elegance; in short, these 
books are well worth turning over. The Memoirs of the 
Abbe de Moniion, in hve vols, are higiily commended, 
but I have nnt seen them. He was engaged in several 
embassies to Germany, England, Sec. during the course 
of the late war. The " " ' ' Renault's " Abreg^ 
Chronologique de lllisti nee," I believe Ihave 

before mentioned to you as a very good book of its kind. 



About this time Mr. Gray had put his last hand to his 
celebrated Elegy in the Country Churchyard, and had 
communicated it to his friend Mr. Walpole, whose good 
taste was too much charmed with it to suffer him to 
withhold the sight of it from his acquaintance ; accord- 
ingly it was shewn about for some time in manuscript, 
(as Mr. Gray intimates in the subsequent letter to Dr. 
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Wharton) and received with all the applause it so jnstly 
merited « Amongst the rest of the fashionieible woiU, 
for to these only it was at present communicated/I^y 
Cobham, who now lived at the mansion-house at Stoke 
Pogis, had read and admired it She wished to be 
acquainted with the author; accordingly her relatiKm 
Miss Speed and Lady Schaub, then at her house, 
unHertook to bring this about by making him the ftrst 
visit* Be happened to be from home, when the ladies 
arrived at his aunt's solitary mansion; and, when he 
returned, was surprised to find, written on one of hra 
papers in the parlour where he usually read, the fol^ 
lowing note: ** Lady Sehaub's compliments to Mr. 
Gray ; she is sorry not to have found him at home, to 
tell him that Lady Brown is very well." This neces- 
isaiily obliged him to return the visits and soon after 
induced him to compose a ludicrous account of this 
little adventure, for the amusement of the ladies in ques- 
tion. He wrote it in ballad measure, and entitled it a 
Long Slory : when it was handed about in manuscript, 
nothing could be more various than the opinions con- 
cerning it ; ^by some it was thought a master-piece of 
•original humour, by others a wild and fantastic far- 
rago; and when'it was published, the sentiments of good 
judges were equally divided about it. How it came 
to be printed I shall mention hereafter ; and also inform 
the reader why Mr. Gray rejected it in the collection 
which he himself made of his poems ; in the meanwhile, 
Its I think it ought to have u place in these Memoirs, 
Ibr reasons too obvious to insist upon, I shall beg leave 
to preface it with my own idea of the author's peculiar 
vein of humour ; which, with iny notes on the piece 
itself, may perhaps account in some sort for the varte^ 
of opinions which people of acknowledged taste have 
formed conc^ning it. 

Mr. Gray had not (in my opinion) either in Iris con- 1 
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. versation or writing much of what is called joe/re hu- 
mour ; it was always so much blended either with wit, 
' £incyi or his own peculiar character, that it became 
I ^oivocal, and hence not adapted to please generally : 
I it bad more of the manner of Congreve than Addison'; 
and we know where one person relishes my Lady 
Wishfort, there are thousands that admire Sir Roger de 
Goverley : it will not, however, from hence follow, that 
Lady Wishfort is ill drawn; for my own part, I thinkjit 
one of the most entertaining characters that ever was 
-written. . I know, however, that it is commonly thought 
extravagant and unnatural ; and I believe it is true, that 
no women ever existed who had so much-folly and affec- 
tation, and at the same time so much wit and fancy ; 
yet every one sees that were this fancy and wit^taken 
away, her character would become insipid, in pro- 
portion as it became more natural ; so that, in this ai^l 
other instances, if Congreve' s fools were fools indeedj 
thfey would, by being true characters, cease to be enter- 
taining ones. It may be further observed on the sub- 
ject of humour, that it may and ought to be divided into 
several species : there is one sort, that of Terence's, 
which simply pleases without forcing a smile ; another, 
like Mr. Addison's, which not only pleases, but makes 
us smile into the bargain. Shakspeare's, Swift's, Con- 
greve's, and Prior's, usually goes further, and makes us 
laugh : I infer not, from hence, that this latter sort is 
the best : I only assert, that howsoever it may be mixed 
with other ingredients, it ought also to be called hu- 
mour. The critic, however, who judges by rule, and 
who will not be pleased unless legitimately, will be apt 
to condemn this species of mixed humour ; and the com- 
mon reader will not always have either wit or imagi- 
nation enough to comprehend or taste it. But I have 
said Mr. Gray not only mixed wit and fancy with his 
humour, but also his own particular character; and 
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being naturally delicate, and at times even fastidious 
his humour generally took the same cast ; and would 
therefore be only relished by such of his friends, who, 
cpncious of the superior excellencies, thought tfiis defect 
not only pardonable but entertaining, which a character 
of this sort (being humorous in itself) always is, when 
it is not carried to any offensive extreme. Yet as this 
observation relates only to his conversation and familiar 
letters (for to these only it can b^ applied), I have no 
occasion to insist on it further; and shall only add, that 
whatever the generality of readers may think of Mr. 
Gray's talent in this way, there will always be some, and 
those far from the lowest class, to whom it will appear 
excellent : for humour may be ti:ue, when it ceases to 
be pure or unmixed, if the ingredients ^hich go to its 
composition be true also. False wit and a wild fancy 
would debase the best humour in the world, as they 
frequently do in Rabelais and Sterne (without taking 
more exceptionable matters into consideration) ; but 
when genuine, they serve to heighten and embellish it. 

A LONG STORY. 

In Baitain's isle, no matter where* 
*' An ancient pile of building stands : 
The Huntingdons and Hattons there 
Einploy'd the pow'r of fairy hands 

To raise the ceiling's fretted height. 
Each pannel in achievements clothing, * 

Rich windows that exclude the light, 
And passages, that lead to nothing. 

Full oft within the spacious walls, , 

When he had fifty winters o'er him, 
*> My grave Lord-keeper led the brawls; 
The seal and maces danc'd before him. 

■■ ' : 

. * The mansion-house at Stoke- Pogis, then in the possession of Viscountess Cob- 
hain. The style of building, which we now call Queen Elizabeth's, is here admi- 
rably described, both with regard to its beauties and defects ; and the third and < 
fsuidi stansas deUneate the fantastic manners of her time with equal troth and 
humour. The house formerly belonged ta the Earb of Huntingdon ^d the familgf 
ofHatton. 

b l^ir Christopher Hatton, promoted by Queen Elizabeth for his graceful peisoii 
and fine dancing. G. — Brawls were a sort of figure-dance then in vogue, and pro- 
bably deemed as elegant as our modem cotillions, or still more modem quadrulet. * 



With bofliie 
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Anil aptnaa long ih':y LiJ dieir aTmour, 
And veil'd their vri^apnna brigbt soil Keen 
In pily to tUe coontrj I'.irmcr. 
Fa.mc in tho Bhapr- ^.l " Mr. P— t 

II:i'l toid, that the re nli mi In tb«e lurk'a 
A wicktil imp they call a poot ; 

WLo prowl'd the country fai and near. 
Bcwitcti'd the cUldr{.-naf tbepeaBSalS, 
Dried up tl.e caa», and Jam'i! tha deer. 
And auck'd the eggi^, and kill'd thcphensUD 

My lady heard Ibeit joint petition, 
Swore liy hercorodtt anderndne, 
She'd issue out her high commiasion 
To rid Iho manor o( euch vermin, 

Tlie herainefl undertook the laik, 
Throiii^h [anea unknown, o'erBtileatliey rei 
Rapp'd at (he dnor, nor atay'd to ask, 
Uut LriURce into the pailoui CDter'd. 






" The reader ia already Hpprined vd 
are prettily conlraaleil ; and Dolliiiif ta 
ment lo Lady Cobham in the eighlh stauia, 

'' J have been told that thi.s (ji-ntliTnan, a neighbour and acquaintance of Mr. 
Grsy'a in the couulry, waa much diaplcaied it Iho libsrCy h^ taken with his 
name ; yet, surely, without any great reason. 
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The trembling f SMpuly thejr damU . > 
They fliyt, they sing, t|iey laugh, thq^ tfiti^t , j 
Eunuaage -his mother, j>inch his aunt» 
And ap stairs in a whirl-^^rind jatttle.. 

Each hole and.cvphoard th^ ^xplpse, . - > • 
Each creek and cranny of his chamber,^ " 
Run hurry-skurry Tound die ioer^ - 
And o'er the bed and tester clambori 
. Into the drawers and chu^ pry, . 
Papers and books, a huge imbrogln^^ I 
Under a tea'-^mp he might Uei, ; . f » ' J . : . / v * 
Or creas'd, like dog-ears, in a folio. 

On the first marching of the troops, ■ 
The Muses, hopeless oj^biftp^d^n* ^ < i ' 
Convey'd hin^ underne^th^ tbejir^pppa ,,.^ ^, , 
To a small closeit in the gardens 

So Humour says) (vftho .will).belieYe«).. v. :^ 
But tb^t tbpy left tbe.dfwr arjw, . , ; , ^ - t.* 
Where, safe a&d laughix\g in his sleeviB,. 
He heard the distant dim. of wat. ■ ^ '. 

Shptt was bis joy*. He tittle knew.; if. 3 u 
The pow'r of magic was no fable ; . 
Out of the window, whisk, they flew, 
« But left a spell upon the t^ble. 

The words too eager to unriddle. 
The Poet felt a strange disorder : 

Transparent bird»lime £onn*d the middle, 

And chains invisible the border. 



* Fancy is here so much blended with the Humour, that I believe the two stanzas, 
which succeed this line, are amongst those which are the least relished by the 
generality. The description of the speU, I know, has appeared to many persons 
absolutely unintelligible ; yet if the reiader adverts to that peculiar idea ^niich runa 
through ue whole, I imagme the obscurity^ complained of will be removed. An 
incident, we see, so slight as .the simple matter of fact, requireci^' something like 
machinery to enliven it : accordingly the Author chose, with propriety enough, to 
employ for that purpose those notions of witchcraft, ghosts, and enchantment, 
which prevailed at the time when the^mansion-house was built.' 'Be'Seiicribes 
himself as a demon of the lowest class, a wicked imp who lamed the deer, to. against 
whose* malevolent power IjbAj. Gobham (ihe Gtofianaf of the pieoe) eo^loys two 
superior enchantresses. Coogruity of . imagery, therj9fore> sequired Ijlie ciMrd they 
left upon the table to be converted into a spell. Now all the old writers, On these 
subjects, are very minute in describkig thi mi^teriais of sn^hi^tali^pnans* -Bvence, 
'therefore, his grotesque ideaol a composition of transparent bud-time, edged with 
invisible chains, ii^ order to catcb and dnvw horn to the Ipibuiiak Withoul ■ going 
farther for examples of this kind of imagery than the Poet's owa)Work9* )et.m» 
instance two passages of the seriouskind, similar to ^s ludicrous' one. la his 
Odej intitled the Bard, .,.) ,; ;. , .nn^ 

" Above, below, the rose of snow, &c. • j 

And, again, in the Fatad Sisters, . : . 

** See the grisly texture "grow.** 

It must, however, be allowed, that no person can fully relish this barlesque, who 
is not mneh con mrirsMH with the old romance-writers, and with the poets who 
formed themselyes on their model. 

n2 




aA coDMqoeDtlj 
^ t &t the and a 

much in his beet manner. 

K Here fancy is again uppermost, and aoaxt as bigh on kel comic, aa on anothei 
occasion she (Joes on her lyric wing; for now a cSoViu of glioiUy old women of 
quality come to give sentence oa the culprit Foet.jiutBs the apirits of Culwallo, 
Urien, and Hoel join the bard in dreadful symphony to denounce vengeance on 
Edward I. The ruute of fancy, we aee, is the same hoth on the hnmoroiu and 
sublime occasion. Mo wonder, therefore, if eitliei of them diould fail of being 
generally tasted. 

' The housekeeper. G. 

■The description is here eicelleut, and 1 should think wonid pleaae universally. 

"Groom of the chamber. G. 

' The steward, G. 

■ of the 
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Yet something he was -beard to mutter, 
'* How in the park beneath an old tree 
(Without design to hurt the butter. 
Or any malice to the poultry,) < 

/* He once or twice had penn'd a sonnet } 
Yet hop'd that he might save his bacon : ~ . 

Numbers would give' their oaths upon it, 
He ne'er was for a cpnj'rer taken." 

The ghostly prudes with ^ bagged face ' 

Already had condemn'd the sinner. 

My Lady rose, and with a grace ■ — 

o She smil'd, and bid him come to dinner. 

" Jesu-maria ! Madam l^dget,' ~ 
Why, what can the Viscountess mean ? 
(Cried the square-hoods in woiul fidget) 
The times are altered quite and clean ! 

" Decorum's tum'd to mere civility ; 
Her air and all her manners shew it. 
Commend me to her affability ! 
Speak to a commoner and poet!" 

l^Here five hundred stanxoi an UM,"} 

And so <jod save our noble king, (* 

And guard us from long-winded lubbers. 
That to eternity would sing, 
And keep my Lady from her rubbers. 



XIV. MR. GRAY TO DR. WHARTON; 

Dec. 17, 1750. 

Of my house I cannot say much,* I wish I could; but 
for my heart it is no less yours than it has long been; 
and the last thing in the world that will .throw it into 
tuinults is ia fine lady. The verses you so kindly try to 
keep in countenance, were written merely to divert Lady 
Cobham and her family, and succeeded accordingly; 
but being shewed about in town are not liked there at 

* • * ' • • 

B Hagged, t. e, tbe face of a witch or bag ; the epithet hagard has been some- 
times mistaken, as conveying the same idea ', but it means a yery different thing, 
viz. wild and farouche, and is taken from an unreclaimed hawk, called an hagard ; 
in which, it proper sense, the Poet uses it finely on a sublime occasion : 

Cloth'd in the sable garb of woe. 
With hagard eyes the Poet stood. 

Vid.0deVJ.. 
o Here the story finishes ; the exclamation of the ghosts which fdUow is, d^^ 
racteristic of the Spanish manners of the age, when they arQ supposed to hav« 
lived y and the five hundred stanzas, said to be lost, may be imagmed to cantain 
the remainder of their long-winded expostulation. 
* The house he was rebuilding in ComhiU. See Letter VII. of this Section. 



tiiih month m town, not :it Newcastle-liouse; but divert- 
ing; myself among my ^;ty acquaiutance, and return to 
my cell with so much the more pleasure. I dare not 
speak of my future excursion to Durham for fear of a 
disappointment, but at present it is my full intention. 



XV. MK. CiRAV TO : LPOLE. 

t,an.biiiiEe, Feb. 11 , 1751, 

As you have brought me into a little sort of distress, 
you must assist me, I believe, to get out of it as well as 
I can. Yesterday I had tlie misfortune of receiving a 
letter from certain gentlemen (as their bookseller ex- 
presses it), who having taken the Magazine of Maga- 
zines into their hands: they tell me that an mgenious 
Poem, called Reflections in a Country Churchyard, has 
been communicated to them, which they are printing 
forthwith; that they aie informed that the excellent 
author of it is I by name, and that they beg not only bis 

t Elegy in i\ Country Clmtchy.irtl. 



I 
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indulgence J but i^ae^ honour of his coFr€sp<mdence, &c. 
As I am not at all disposed tpH. either j^i^^^'gent, or 
so correspondasjt, as thej^ desire, I have but one bad way 
left to escape the honour thqy wp^l€l jin^ict, upon me; 
and therefore am oblig^ to desire you would make 
Dodsley print it immediately (which may f>e done in less 
than a week'j time) ^from, your copy, but without my 
name, in wha; form is most conyeqient for .hiip, but on 
his best paperand character; ^he must correct the press 
himself and print it without any interval between the 
stanzas, becauie the sensie is in some places continued 
beyond them and th^ title must be,— Elegy, written in 
a Country Clurchyard. . If he would add a line or two 
to say it cam^ into his handis by accident; I should like it 
better. If ^ou behold the Magazine of Magazines in 
the light thit I do, you will not refuse to give yourself 
this troubl on my account, which you have taken of 
your own accord before now. If Dodsley do not do 
this imweliately, he may a^ wpjl let it al,one. 



XVI. MB. GRAY TO DR. WHARTON. 

\, i ..-. r. ... ....^: 3.-i ,P^. 19, 1752. 

Ha^e you read Madame de Maintenon's letters ? They 

arcundoubtedly genuine; they begin vefye^arly in her 

lif before she married Scarron, and continue after the 

kig's death to within a little while of her own : they 

bir all the marks of a, noble spirit (in her adversity 

prticularly), of virtue and unaffected devotion ; inso- 

lach, that I am almost persuaded, she was actually 

arried to Lewis the XIV. and never his mistress : and 

lis not out of any policy or ambition, but conscience: for 

he was what we should call a bigot, yet with great good 

jense: in' short, she was too good, for ^ court. Atisfor- 

tunes in the beginning of her life had, fornxed, her min^ 

(naturally lively and impatient) to reflection and a habit 



time. 

You do not suy wliether you have read hi Crito.* 
I only recomniLiid tlic dramatic part of the Pisdo to 
you, not the argumentative. The subject of the'Erasta; 
is good; it treats of that peculiar character and mii of 
mind which belonn;s to a true philosopher, but t is 
shorter than one would wish. The Euthyphro I wald 
not read at all. 



^ 



XVII. Mil. GdAY TO iMR. WALVOLiL. 
Slake, J: 

I AM at present at Stoke, to which place I came at haf 
an hour's warning upon the news I received of my mo 
ther's illness, and did not expect to have found hei 
alive ; but when I arrived she was much better, and 
continues so. I sliall therefore be very glad to make 
you ii visit at Strawberry-Hill, whenever you give me 
■^Of Plalu. 



1 
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hotice of a convenient^ time. I am surprised at the 
print,* which far surpasses my idea of London graving : 
the drawing itself was so finished, that I suppose it did 
not require all the art I had imagined to copy it tole- 
rably. My aunts seeing me open your letter, took it to 
be a burying ticket, and asked whether any body had 
left me. a ring; and so they still conceive it to be, even 
with all their spectacles on. Heaven forbid they sh(H;dd 
suspect it to belong to any verses of mine, they would 
burn me for a poet. On my own part I am satisfied, if 
this design of yours succeed so well as you intend it ; 
and yet I know it will be accompanied with something 
not at all agreeable to me. — ^While I write this, I re- 
ceive your second letter. — Sure you are not out of your 
Wits! This I know, if you suffer my head to be printed, 
you will infallibly put me out of mine. I conjure you 
immediately to put a stop to any such design. Who is 
at the expense of engraving it, I know not; but if it be 
Dodsley, I will make up the loss to him. The thing as 
it was, I know, will make me ridiculous enough; but to 
appear in proper person, at the head of my works, con- 
sisting of half a dozen ballads in thirty pages^ would be 
worse than the pillory. I do assure you, if I had re- 
ceived such a book, with such a frontispiece, without 
any warning, I believe it would have given me a palsy : 
therefore I rejoice to have received this notice, and 
shall not be easy till you tell me all thoughts of it are 
laid aside. I am extremely in earnest, and cannot bear 
even the idea. 

I had written to Dodsley if I had not received yours, 

* A proof print of the Col de Lampe, which Mr. Bentley designed for the Elegy 
in a Coantry Churchyard, and which represents a village-fdneral ; this occaisioned 
the pleasant mistake of his two aunts, llie remainder of the letter relates entirely 
to the prbjected'publication of Mr. Bentley's designs, which were printed after by 
Dodsley this same year. The latter part of it, ^ere he so vehemently declares 
against having his head prefixed to that work, will appear highly characteristical, 
to those readers who were personally acquainted with Mr. Gray, llie print, which 
was taken fima an original picture, painted by Echart, in Mr.Walpole's possessfon, 
was actually more than half engraved ; but aSfterward on this account suppreissed. 
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to tell him bow little I liked the title which he meant 
to prefix; but your letter has put all that oat of my 
head. If you think it necessary to print .these, explana*^ 
tions* for the use of people that have no eyes, I should 
be glad to have them a little altered*. (I api, ^ IQJ 
shame, in your debt for a long letter; but I canoot tbin)i 
of any thing else till you have set me at j^as^ o^.t^ 

matter. .,...: 1. 1 •.: ..• 

/ 

While Mr. Bentley was employed in making^die' dcM 
signs mentioned in the preceding letter, Mr. Gi*y;i*fco 
greatly admired not only the et^ance of his fiaricy, *>« 
also the neatness as well as facility of 'his exeeutibtt; 
began a complimentary pdem to him, which I shlall^ow 
insert. Many readers will perhatps think the pfefa^yric 
carried too far; as I own I did when hefirst stew^ it Mate. 
Yet it is but justice to declare,- that the original draWiiigs^ 
now in Mi*. Walpole's possession/ which I'hatte 'Sihce 
seen, are so infinitely supericfr to the ^pubHshed* 'en- 
gravings of them, that' a person,, whb has only i^e^n th^ 
latter, can by. no ttibatis judge of the eiifcelleticies • of the 
former f besides, there is so touch <)fgrotesqti^ fanciy iii 
the designs themselves, that it can be no g^eat riiatteft of 
wonder (even if the eiigrfeVfers'had dbnfe-jiistice to them) 
that they failed' to ^pli6ase universally.* What I higLve 
said in defence of the Long* Storj^ might easily Be ap- 
plied to these *prbductiotis of the sister art rbut'niit' to 
detain the reader from the perusal of a fragment, many 
stanzas of which are equal in poetical merit to tfie best 
of his most finished poems, I shall here only add> thslt it 
was for the sake of the design which Mr. Bentley made 
for the Long Story that Mr. Gray permitted it to be 
printed ; yet not without clearly foreseeing that he risked 
somewhat by the publication of it, as he intimates in the 

,... * See the aboTe-mentioned desig&f, where the explanations here alludjed to m 
inserted. 
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preceding letter: and indeed the event shewed hia 
judgment to be true in this particulai;, as it proved the 
least popular of all his productions. 



1 1..* 
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In silent gaze the tonefnl choir among. 

Half pleaa'dflralf blushing let the Mase kdmire. 
While JQentl^y leadf her sistei-art along. 

And bids the pencil answer to the lyre. 
See, in their coursd, each tranMtory thought, 

Fix'd by his touch, a lasting essence take; 
Eachdreaip, in fancy's airy colouring ^ifrQught. ^ 

To local synunetiy and life awake ! 
. The taifdy rhynjes that us'd to IMgei^ oto^ 

To censure cold, and negligent of fame, . 
In swifter measures animated run. 

And catch a lustre from his genuine Jlame. 
Ah ! could they catch his strength, his easy graccj^ 

His quick creation, his unerring line ; 
The energy of Pope they might efface^ ' 

And Drj^den's harmony submit to mine. 
But not to one in this oenighted age 

Is t!hat diviner inspiration giy'n. 
That bums in Shakspeare*s or in Milton's page. 

The pomp and prodigality of heav'n. 
As when conspiring in the diamond's blaze. 

The meaner gems, that singly charm the sight. 
Together dart their intermingled rays. 

And dazzle yith a luxury of light. i i r 

t Enough for me, if to some feeling breast 

My lines a secret sympathy imfart ; 
And ks their pleasing influenceyZowi confeit, . 

A sigh «f soft feflection A«a e the heart. 






In the March following Mr. Gray lost tfcat' mother 
for wJiom^^on all occasions, we have seen he shfewe3 so 
tender a regard. She was buried in the same' vault 
wheire her sister's remains had been deposited more than 
three years before. As the inscription on the tombstone 
(at least the latter part of it) is undoubtedly Mr. Gm^^s 
writing, it here would claim a place, eveii" if it had not 

f A comer of the only manuscript copy which Mr. Gray ieft of ihis frfi^f^t 
is unfortunately torn, and though I have endeavoured to supply the chasm, I am 
not quite satisfied with the words which I hare inserted in the third line. I print 
my SLdditions in italics, and shall be much pleased if any reader finds a^better sup- 
plement to this imperfect stanza. 



HAD Tiir: .misfortu.vz to si'kvivi; hek. 

SilL UiaU MARCH XI. ilDCtLlII. 
AGLD LXVII. 



-~^... 



XVIII, Mil. CKAY TO -MR. MASON. 

Itutltaiu.Uei:, 20, 17.iS. 

A i.iTTi.E wJiile before i received your melanclioly 
letter, I liad been informed by Mr. Cliiirles Avisoii of 
oneof the sad events you mention.* I know what it is 
to lose persons that one's eyes and heart have long been 
used to; and 1 never desire to part with the remembrance 
of tliat loss, nor would wish you should. It is something 
that you had -.i little time to acquaint yourself with the 
idea beforehand ; and that your father suffered but little 
pain, the only tiling that makes death temble. After 
I have said this, 1 camiot help expressing my surprise 
at the disposition he has made of his affairs. I must (if 

, aud of Dr. Mumaduke Piickol, a 
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you will suflPer me to say so) call it great weakness ; and 
yet perhaps your affliction .for him is hciightened by that 
very weakness ; for I know it is possible to feel an ad- 
ditional sorrow for the faults of those we have loved, 
even where that fault has been greatly injurious to our- 
selves. Let me desire you not to expose yourself to any 
further danger in the midst of that scene of sickness and 
death ; but withdraw as soon as possible to some place 
at a little distance in the country : for I do not, in the 
least, like the situation you are in. I do not attempt to 
console you on the situation your fortune is left in ; if 
it were'far worse, the good opinion I have of you tells 
me, you will never the sooner do any thing mean. or 
unworthy of yourself; and consequently I cannot pity 
you on this account, but I sincerely do the new loss you 
have had of a good and friendly man, whose memory I 
honour. I have seen the scene you describe^ and know 
how dreadful it is; I know too I am the better for it. 
We are all idle and thoughtless things, and have no 
sense, no use in the world any longer than that sad imr 
pression lasts ; the deeper it is engraved the better. 



XIX. MR. GRAY TO DR. WHARTON. 

Stoke, Sept 18, 1754. 

I AM glad you enter into the spirit of Strawberry-castie ; 
it has a purity and propriety of gothicism in it (with veiy 
few exceptioiis) that I have not seen elsewhere! My 
Lord Radnor's vagaries, I see, did not keiep you from 
doing justice to his situation, which far surpasses every 
thing near it ; and I do not ^now a more laughing scene 
than that about Twickenham and Richmond. Dr; 
Akenside, I perceive, is no conjurer in architecture^ 
especially when he talks of the ruins of Persepolis, which 
are no more gothic than they are Chinese. The Egyptian 
style (see Dr. Pococke, not his discoui^es, but his prints) 



and covered with little ornaments, but in a taste very 
(li.stinsjuislial)te from that which we call golhic. There 
is one lliin^ that rum through the Moorish buildings 
that an imitator would certainly have been first struck 
with, and would have tried to copy ; and that is the 
cu|)olas wliioli cover every thing, baths, apartments, and 
(iveii kitchens ; yet wlio ''"'■ "n™ ". gotliic cupola ? It is 
a thinj^ plainly of Grc . I do not see any 

tiling Itut the slender spires l ,. -ve for stcrpie?, which 
rnay perhaps htt borrowed from the Saracen niinarets on 
their mosijues. 

I take it ill you should say any thing against the Mole, 
it is a reOcction I see cast at the Thames. Do you think 
that rivers, winch have lived in London and its neigh' 
bourhood all their days, will run roaring and tumbling 
about like your tramontane torrents in the North 1 No, 
tliey only glide and whisper. 
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XX. , MR*^9RAY..TPl DB, WHAP-TOBT* -.^ 

Cain]>rif]jg[f , March pt i,75&, ^ 

I DO not pretend to humble any one's pride ; I love my 
own too well to attempt it. As to mortifying their vanity, 
it is too easy and too mean a task for ime to deliglit in. 
You are very good 4n shewing so much sensibility on my 
account : but be assured my ta^te for praise is not Jike 
that of children fot fruity if there were nothing bi|t 
medlars and bl^ck-berries in the world, I could be yety 
wiell content to^o without any at all. I dare say that 
Mason, though sbme years younger than I, was as UtlJe 
eleVatbd with the approbation of Lord * and Lard *, gtsJ 
tuDDi mortified by their silence. .;...•>.-.. 

With regSaird to publishing, I am not ap much ;^ainst 
the 5 thing ifeelf^ as of publishing this Ode alone-t ;! 
have two :o!r . thlree* ideas more in my head ; what is to 
come of them ? n^ust they tpp come out ip the shape of 
little sixtJetiny flams ■ dropping: one after another till Mr. 
Dodsley thmks fit to collect^them with Mrj This's Song, 
and^Mri Totner's Epigram, into a pretty, volume? I am 
siiife IljS^dn' inulst be sensihlip^ pf . thi^, ,^x^, therefore canr 
not mean what he says : neither api J quite of your opi- 
nion with regard to strophe and antistrophe;;}; setting 
aside i&e difficulty of execution, methinks it has little Qt 

no effect on the ^ar, w^icjb, scarce perceives the Jregular 

* • • ' • . . . 

-. . ;. r ' t flis- ode on the Progress of Poetxyj > 
i He often, made, the same remark to me in conversation; which led me tojform 
the last; odeof Oaradtalctts inserter stanzas : but we must not imagine that he 
thought the regular- Pindaric methcKL without its use} though, aa he justiy says, 
^when iiormed in- lon^ stanzas, it does not fully succeed in point of effect ou the 
eac^ jfo^.. there waji nothing which -he more disliked than that chain of irregnhir 
stanzas which Cowley introduced, and falsely called iPindaric ;. and which ifami 
thc) ex^i^eme facility of ezecution^produced a number of miserable indtatora. Had 
the regular return of strophe, antistrophe, and. epode: no oiher merit thaa that ef 
extrenie. difficulty, it ought, on this very ^uxroont, to be valued ; because we well 
know that *' easy writing is no easy reading.'' It is also- to be remarked, that 
Mr^ Cengreyey who.(though without any lyrical powers) first inirodaced the xesu- ' 
lar Pind^c form into the English language, made use of the short stanzas which 
Mi* Gray here recommends. 

See his Ode to the Queen : Works, vol. IIL p. 438, £d. Bim. . 



however, that this methba wasooiy calculated to produce 



seems to eiplain thin mattrr mnit full; -. '■ luclreiui: rrinitu>'UL-» ot eipression, jet, 

fure, pcr«]iicuuus, and muticnl, is uno or lh£ gmiii] liciuUea of lync poetry: UU 
ha™ always aimeil at, and (.(julil never allaui. Tbe nacfuilv of rhyming iaono 
great obstacle to it: another, aii J peihapi a stronger, is thai way youhatochaseD, 
of casting down yoat first tliom;biB carelessly and a! Inrge, and tlien clippiagthMn 
here and there at leisure. TUia melhodiafier alJ ponaibia piling, vfillleaTe behind 
it a laiity, a diffuseneis. l^e fooiB of a thought (otherwise well -iuicn led, well- 
turned, and well-placed) is uften weaienedby it. Do I talk uonsente ! or do you 
understand me ? lampcrauaJ^ii what 1 =:.v ■_■ irue in my In-aJ, "h ii.-.er it may 
be in proae; for I do not pri'l^'Til i . , ' ■. i • ,- . " "i ■ , ,i I. .,,,,. . .- Ul^J 
thisremark; yet,as I say alp-n. i ,i,,j 

for eroalier compositions: bin. "I' ' i. . i.is 

apt to think Ita geneial Tuli'. ^ <Kl lo 

finish every part ot his work as highly as we havii stea Mr. Gray laboured bii fiisl 
scene of Agrippina, I am apt to ihinfc he would tire of it as sotm as our Authoc 
did ; for in the course of so muUifartousa work, he would find himself obliged to 
expunge some of the best written parts, in order to pteserre the nni^ of the whole. 
I know only one way to prevent this, and that was the method nhnh Racine fot- 
lowed, who (as his son tells ua, in that amusing life, though much lested witfc 
bigotry, which hehaAgivenusof his father) when be began a drania, disposed men 
part of it accurately ia prose ; and when he had connected all the scenes toge- 
ther, used to say, " Ma tragedie est take." (See La Vie de Joan Racine, p. 117. 
See also his sou's olber works, torn. :i'd, for a specimen in the first act of ^e Iphi- 
genla in Tauris.) M. Racine, it seems, was an easy versifier in a language in 
which, they say, it is more difficult than in ours to versify. It certainly is so, with 
regard to dramatic compositions. I am on this account persuaded, that if the neat 
poet had written in Knglish, he would have drawn out his first sketches, not in 
piOfC , hut in careless blank verse ; yet this I give as mere matter of opinion. 
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such short works as generally employed his poetical pen ; 
and that from pursuing it, he grew tired of his larger 
designs before he had completed them. The fact seems 
to justify my opinion. But my principal reason for men- 
tioning this at present, is to explain the cause why I 
have not been scrupulous in publishing so many of his 
fragments in the course of these Memoixs. It would 
have been unpardonable in me to have taken this liberty 
^ith a deceased friend, had I not found his lines, as 
far as they went, nearly as high finished as they could 
have been, when completed : if I am mistaken in this, 
I hope the reader will rather impute it to a defect in my 
own judgment, than a want of respect to Mr. Gray's 
memory. 

This consideration, however, emboldens me to print 
the following fragment of an Ode in this place, which 
was unquestionably another of the ideas alluded to in 
the preceding letter; since I find in his memorandum- 
book, of the preceding year, 1754, a sketch of his de- 
sign as follows : ^' Contrast between the winter past and 
coming spring. — ^Joy owing to that vicissitude. — Many 
who never feel that delight. — Sloth. — Envy. — Ambi- 
tion. How much happier the rustic who feels it, though 
he knows not how." I print this careless note, in order 
that the reader may conceive the intended arrangement 
of the whole; who, I doubt not, will, on perusing the 
following beautiful stanzas, lament with me that he left 
it incomplete ; nor will it console him for the loss, if I 
tell him that I have had the boldness to attempt to finish 
it myself, making use of some other lines and broken 
stanzas which he had written : but as my aim in under- 
taking this difficult task was merely to elucidate the 
poet's general meaning, I do not think that my additions 
are worthy to be inserted in this place ; they will find a 
more fit situation if thrown amongst those notes which 
I shall put at the end of his poems. 

o 



-■'•Mc^j;. 



WithfOTwatd, a 


ud lererlBd ejvt. 1 


Smiles on pasc MiaroiCune's brow | 


Soft BeflecUon'fi 


hand can tnwe; | 


And o'« the d, 


ek of Sorrow (hmw ^^^^H 


A melanchbly grnce ^^^^^^^| 
V/hilB Hopn pinlongB mir happiei liour ; ^^^^^H 
0[ deepest shades, that diml; luwur ^^^^^| 
And blacken round our «eaij wny. ^^^^^^^| 
Gild, with ;^ gle^m Df distuit dof . ^^^B 


Still, where rosy 


PleoEDte leads, ^^^^M 


Seeakindr^dgriefpuTSaej ^^^^^1 
Behind the etej.a that Miseiytreada | 

The hues of bliss more brightlj glow, 
Chaatis'd by sabler linta of vroo ! 


And bleudeiJ for 


n, with artful atiife, 1 


The strengtl, nnd harmony of life, 1 


See the wreii}L ihst loughaa to5l i 


On the thorny bed of pain, 1 
At length repair bis vigoui lost, f 
And breathe and walk again ; , 
The meanest floweret of tbe vale, | 


The simplest no 
The common sun 


B that swells the galo, 1 

,theaii,aaskiei>, i 


To him arc opening paradise. 
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A third of these ideas I find in his cdmmim^place 
book, on the same page with his argumentfor the Bard,* 
I do not believe that he ever even began to compose 
the Ode itself, but the thought i$ as follows : 

" All that men of power can do for men of genius ifi ( 
to leave them at their liberty, compared to birds that, 
when confined to a cage, do but regret the loss of their 
freedom in melancholy strains, and lose the luscious 
wildness and happy luxuriance of their notes, which used 
to make the woods resound." 

Those who are conversant in the arrangement of a lyri- 
cal composition, will easily perceive, from this short ar- 
gument, that the Ode would have opened with a simile; 
which, when adorned with those thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn, that Mr. Gray's muse could so 
richly supply, would have been at once a fine exordium, 
and at the same time a natural introduction to the truth 
he meant to impress. This, however, could hardly have 
been done without some little aid borrowed from i^atire : 
for, however true his proposition may be, that ** all that 
men of power can do for men of genius is to leave them 
at their liberty ;" or, as I should put it, *' that their best 
patronage signifies nothing if it abridges them of that 
liberty ;" yet the fact is, that neither of the parties are 
convinced of this truth till they have tried the experi- 
ment, and find some reason or other (no matter whether 
good or bad) to think they had better never have tried 
it. Mons. d'Alembert, who has written an excellent [ 
essay on this subject, which Mr. Gray greatly admired, \ 
and which perhaps gave him the first idea of this in- 
tended Ode, puts one of the more common of these 
reasons in so lively a manner, that it may not be amiss 
here to insert it. 

" Parmi les grands seigneurs les plus affables il en 

^ J fbaU insert this, with some remarks upon it, in my additional 

notes to his l^oems. 

o 2 



consisted ; I believe tliey are al! that lie ia any sort 
committed to paper, and probably those ■wliicli be im- 
mediately alluded to iu the preceding letter. 



XXI. MR. GRA'^" TO .M It . STOX 11 E\V E H.f 

Angus!, L'l. 1735. 

I THANK you for your Intel lincnce about ITtrculaneum, 
wbicli was the first news I received of it. I have since 
turned over Monsignor Baiardi's book, J where I have 
learned how many grains of modern wheat the Roman 
Congius, in the capitol, holds, and how many thou- 

■ Kssai 9ur laSociet^desCtandsavecleaGenadeLettreBi " Meluigeg de liN 
tcrature ct Fhiloeopliie," toia. iid, p. 134. 

i Now nuditoiof ocise. His friendship with Mr. Gray cominenced at college, 
and FODtinued till the death of the latteT. 

t 1 liplieve the honk here tidiculed won puhliehed hy the authority of the King 
of Naples, lint aftemard, on finding hnwill [jnalihed the author was to execute 
the task, the business of describing the antiquities found at HerculaDeuot was put 
into other hand> ; who have certainly, aa far as Ihey have gone, performed it much 
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sandth parts of an inch the Greek foot consisted of 
more (or less, for I forget which) than our own. He 
proves also by many affecting examples, that an anti- 
quary may be mistaken : that, for any thing any body 
knows, this place under ground might be some other 
place and not Herculaneum ; but nevertheless, that>he 
can shew for certain, that it was this place and no other 
place ; that it is hard to say which of the several Her- 
cules's was the founder; therefore (in the third volume) 
he promises to give us the memoirs of them all ; and 
after that, if we do not know what to think of the mat- 
ter, he will tell us. There is a great deal of wit too, and 
satire and verses, in the book, which is intended chiefly 
for the information of the French King, who will be 
greatly edified without doubt. 

I am much obliged to you also for Voltaire's perfor- 
mance ; it is very unequal, as he is apt to be in all but 
his dramas, and looks like the work of a man that will 
iadmire his retreat and his Leman-Lake no longer than 
till he finds an opportunity to leave it ;* however, 
though there be many parts which I do not like, yet it is 
in several places excellent and every ^here above medi- 
ocrity. As you have the politeness to pretend impa- 
tience, and desire I would communicate, and all that, I 
annex apiece of the prophecy,;t vtrhich must be true at 
least, as it was wrote so many hundred years after the 
events. 

* I do zLOt recollect the title of this poem, but it was a small one which M. de 
Voltaire wrote when he first settled at Femey. By the long residence he has since 
made there, it appears that either our Author was mistake in his conjecture, or 
that an opportunity of leaving it had not yet happened* 

t llie second antistrophe and epode, with a few lines of the third strophe of his 
Ode, entitled the Bard, were here inserted. 



is, that I am for the present extremely well lodged here, 

and quiet as in the (Jrand Chartreuse ; and that every- 
body (even Dr. Lonii' himself) ai'e as civil as they could 
be to Mary of Valenh>|" in person. 

With regard to any advice I can give you about your 
being- physician to tlie hospital, I frankly own it ought 
to give way to a much bette- ""' — :, especially so disin- 
terested a one as Dr. He ... . love refusals no more 
than you do. But as to your tears of effluvia, 1 maintain 
that one siek rich patient has more of pestilence and 
putrefaction about him than a whole ward of sick poor. 

The similitude between the ItaliaA republics and 

* The rcnsonofMr. Grny'^ changing bis college, wbicb isheie only glanced at, 
nas in few woTita Ihis : two OT (hice young men of foiCuue, who liied in the eajne 
nlaircnee, hnd foi some time intentionally distuibed him with their liote, and car' 
ried Uieir ill behariour so far as frequently to awaken him at midaight. After 
harine home with their insults longei than might reasonably htive heen expected 
rrenironi a man of less uatmlh of temper, hir. Gray complained to the governing 
piirt of the society ; anil not thinking that his remonstrance was sufSciently at- 
Icndeil to, quitteil (he college. The slight mannerin which he mentions this affair, 
when writing (o ono of his most intimate fiiends, certainly does honour to Che pla- 
cability of his disposition. 

t Poundressof the college. 
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those of ancient Greece has ofteif struck me, as it does 
you. I do not wonder that Sully's Memoirs have highly 
entertained you ; but cannot agree with you in thinking 
him or his master two of the best men in the world. 
The King was indeed one of the best natured men that 
ever lived; but it is owing only to chance that his in*- 
tended marriage with Madame d'Estrees, or with ther 
Marquise de Vemeuil, did not involve him and the king- 
dom in the most inextricable confusion ; and his des^;n 
upon the princess of Conde (in his old age) was worse 
still. As to the minister, his base application tbCon* 
cini, after the murder of Henry, has quite ruined him in 
my esteem, and destroyed all the merit of that honest 
surly pride for which I honoured him before ; yet I own 
that as kings and Ministers go, they were both extraor*^ 
^dinarymen. Pray look at the end of BircVs Stafe 
Papers of Sir J. Edmonds, for the character of the 
French court at that time ; it is written by Sir George 
Carew. * 

You should have received Mason's present* last Saturn 
day. I desire you to tell me your critical opinion of t^e 
new odes, and also whether you have found out two lines 
which he has inserted in his third to a friend which are 
superlative. t We do not expect the world, which is 
just going to be invaded, will bestow much attention on 
them ; if you hear any thing, you will tell us. 

* The four odes which I had just published separately. 

1 1 should leave the reader to guess (if he thought it worth his while) whttt ^a 
couplet was, which is here commended so much beyond its merit, did not the Oda 
conclude with a compliment to Mr. Gray, in which part he might probably look 
for it, as those lines were written with the greater care. To secure, therefore, my 
friend from any imputation of vanity, whatever becon^es of myself, I shall here 
insert the passage. 

While through the west, where sinks the crimson Day, 
Meek Twilight slowly sails, and waves her banners gray. 



Mazarine. The otiicr is in two Kmall vohimcs, ""Me- 
moires dc Madame StatJ," Tlic Cads aro no great 
matter, but tlie manni;r and vivacity mnkc them intercst- 
in<r. She was a sort of confidantii to (hu late Duchess 
of Maine, and imprlfiuiicd it loner tiinn on her iiccount 
during tlic regency. 

I oui^ht before now to have thanked you for your kind 
offer, ivliich I mean soon to accept, for a reason which 
t(» be sure can be none to you and Mrs. VVIiarlon ; and. 
therefore I think it my duty to give you notice of it. I 
liavetold you already of my mental ailments; and it is 
a very possible thing also that I may be bodily ill again 
in town, which 1 would not choose to be in a dirty 
inconvenient lodging, where, perhaps, my nurse might 
stifle me with a pillow ; and therefore it is no wonder if 
I prefer your house; but I tell you of this in time, that 
if either of you are frightened at the thoughts of a sick 
body, you may make a handsome excuse and save your- 
selves this trouble. You are not, however, to imagine 
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'my illness is in esse; no, it is only in posse; otherwise 
I should be scrupulous of bringing it home to you. I 
think I shall be with you in about a fortnight. 



XXIV. MR. GRAY TO MR. MASON. 

Stoke, July 25, 1756. 

I FEEL a contrition for my long silence ; and yet per- 
haps it is the last thing you trouble your head about. 
Nevertheless I will be as sorry as if you took it ill. I am 
sorry too to see you so punctilious as to stand upon an- 
swers, and never to come near me till I have regularly 
left my name at your door, like amercers wife, that imi- 
tates people who go a visiting. I would forgive you 
this, if you could possibly suspect I were doing any thing 
that I liked better ; for then your formality might look 
like being piqued at my negligence, which has some- 
what in it like kiiKlness : but you know I am at Stoke, 
hearing, seeing, doing absolutely nothing. Not such a 
nothing as you do at Tunbridge, chequered and diver- 
sified with a succession of fleeting colours; but heavy, 
lifeless, without form and void; sometimes almost as 
black as the moral of Voltaire's Lisbon,* which angers 
you so. I have had no more muscular inflations, and am 
only troubled with this depression of mind. You will nolt 
expect therefore I should give you any account of my 
verve^ which is at best (you know) of so delicate a con- 
stitution, and has such weak nerves, as not to stir out of 
its chamber above three days in a year. But I shall in- 
quire after yours, and why it is off* again? It has certainly 
worse nerves than mine, if your reviewers have frighted 
it. Sure I (not to mention a score of your other critics) 
am something a better judge than all the man-midwives 
and presbyterian parsonsf that ever were born. Pray 

* Hifl poem sur la Destruction de Lisbon, published about that time, 
t The renewers, at the time, were supposed to be of these professions* 



cannot pretend to be leariicil -williout books, or to Icnow 
tlie druids from modern bisliops at this distance. ' 



can 



only tell yon not to go and take JMona I'or the Isle of 
Man: it is Anglesey, a tract ofpluia country, very fer- 
lile, but pictnrcsque only from the view it lias of Caer- 
narvonshire, from which it is separated by the Meuai, a 
narrow arm of the sea. Forgi for supposing in 

yoii such a want of erudition. 

I congratulate you on our glorious succe,sses in the 
Mcditen-anean. Shall \vc ^o in time, and hire a house 
together in Switzerland ? 1 1 is a fine poetical country to 
took at, :md nobody tlieic will understand a word we 
say or write. 

I l.uil Etui lam 111 J fit! I iji -.1 c.f [',u;i(.i;i'ju>, liiuiin mil in n bLoU mgument. 
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XXV. MR. GRAY TO MR. MASON. 

Cambridge, May, 1757, 

You are so forgetful of me that I should not forgive it^ 
but that I suppose Garaetacus may be the better for it. 
Yet I hear nothing from him neither, in spite of his pro- 
mises : there is no faith in man, no not in a Welchmau ; 
and yet Mr. Parry* has been here, and scratched out such 
ravishing blind harmony, such tunes ofa thousand years 
old, with names enough to choke you, as have set all this 
learned body a-dancing, and inspired them with due re- 
verence for my old Bard, his countryman, whenever he 
shall appear. Mr. Parry, you must know, has put my 
Ode in motion again, and has brought it at last to a con- 
clusion. 'Tis to him, therefore, that you owe the treat 
which I send you inclosed ; namely, the breast and 
merry-thought, and rump too of the chicken which I 
have been chewing so long^that I would give the world 
for neck-beef or cow-teel. 

You will observe, in the beginning of this thing, some 
alterations of a few words, partly for improvement, and 
partly to avoid repetitions of like words and rhymes ; yet 
I have not got rid of them all ; the six last lines of the 
fifth stanza are new, tell me whether they will do. I 
am well aware of many weakly things towards the con- 
clusion, but I hope the end itself will do ; give me your 
full and true opinion, and that not upon deliberation, but 
forthwith. Mr. Hurd himself allows that Lion^port is 
not too bold for Queen Elizabeth. 

I have got tjie old Scotch Ballad on which Douglasf 

* A capital performer on the Welch harp, and who was either born hlind, or had 
been so from his infancy. 

t He had a high opinion of this first drama of Mr. Home. In a letter to an- 
other friend, dated August 10, this year, he says, " I am greatly struck with the 
tragedy of Douglas, though it has infinite faults : the author seems to me to have 
retrieyed the true language of the stag^ which had been lost for these hundred 
yean ; and there is one scene (between Matilda and the old peasant) so masterly, 
that it ttiikes me blind to all the defects in the world." The Ballad, which he 
berft fomkiM^a. ia to be found in Mr. Percy's Reliques of Ancient Poetry, vol. Ill 
B. * MSflhed after the date of this letter. 



u. j'jiti |..-..i,i..(cs=i ; and themoreso, because almostno 
one else liiis uiinie me tlie same conipHmtnt. As your 
acquaintiuico in llie I'niversity (you say) do me the 
lionoiir to admire, it woiiUl be ungenerous in me not to 
give thciii notice, lliat tliey are doing a very iiiifasliion- 
able tliiiitr ; fuj- nil people of condition arn agreed not to ■ 
a<lniii'c,iior uvcn to imderstand. One very great man, I 
writing to an actjuaintance of his and mine, says tlmtjl 
lie liad read tlicni seven or ciglit times ; and tliat now/ 
when lie next sees him, lie shall not have above thirty 
tjHcdiom to ask. Another (a peer) believes that the 
last stanza of the second ode relates to King Charles the 
First and Oliver Cromwell. Even my friends tell me 
they do not .siicard, and write me moving topics of con- 
solation oil that head. In short, I have h^ard of nobody 
but an actor and a doctor of divinity that profess their 
esteem for them.:!; *-"' y^^ ^ '^*^y ^^ quality (a friend 

* Now ilisliop of Litclif^pUl and Cnvcnlry. 

1 A )iri'Wiitof lii'two riiidiLrii- odes just then pnbiisbeil. 

J riiisv,:i9writi™ AukiibI a,i. lTft7. An extract fiom n letter of Mr. Gray Hi 
Tlr. WLunoii, iliilprl Oclulii-r T. 17i7, mentioiiB aoolher ndiniret. whom be knew 
how to v,ilui... '■ Dr. ■Wnilnirlim i" romt lo (Own, anil I am lold likes them el- 
Irrniply: lie e:i]'s 0>c«uild uci'irpw^cilsoJuglanopiaiDn upon any IbingBiDpoa 
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of Mason's), who is a great reader. She knew there 
was a compliment to Dryden, biit never suspected there 
was any thing said about Shakspeare or Milton, till it 
was explained to her ; and wishes that there had been 
titles prefixed to tell what they were about. 

: From this mention of ^Mason's name you may think, 
perhaps, we are great coprespondents. No such thing ; 
I have, not heard from him these two months. I will 
be sure to scold in my own name, as well as in yours. 
I rejoice to hear you are so ripe for the press, and so 
voluminous; not for my own sake oiily, whom you 
flatter with the hopes of seeing your labours, both public 
aud private, but for yours too ; for to be employed is to 
be happy. This principle of mine (and I am convinced 
of. its truth) has, as usual, no influence on my practice: 
I am alone, and ewww^e to the last degree, yet do no- 
thing. Indeed I have one excuse ; my health (which 
you h^ve so kindly inquired after), is not extraor- 
dinary, ever since I came hither. It is no great malady, 
but several little ones, that seem brewing no good to 
me. It will be a particular pleasure to me to hear whe- 
ther Content dwells in Leicestershire, and how she en- 
tertains herself there. Only do not be too happy, nor 
forget entirely the quiet ugliness of Cambridge. 



XXVII. MR. GRAY TO MR. MASON. 

Stoke, Sept. 28, 1757. 

I HAVE (as I desired Mr. Stonhewer to tell you) read 
over Caractacus twice, not with pleasure only, but with 

them ; for that in other things they have affected to like or dislike : whereas here^ 
they own they do not understand, which he looks upon to he very true , but yet thinks 
they understand them as well as Milton or Shakspeare, whom they are obliged, by 
fiuduon, to admire. Mr. Garrick's complimentary verses to me you have seen ; 1 
am told they were printed in the Chronicle of last Saturday. The Critical Review 
if in faptnve^; but mistakes the i£olian lyre for the harp of iEolus, and on this 
pto»»*^ ' ' "^ ■■■* founds both « compliment and a criticism, lliis is all I have heard 
t|^ rtlBng." 



two young men are Cartismandiia's sons. They interest 
mc far more. I iove people of condition. They were 
men before that nobody knew: one could not make 
them a bow if one had met liiem at a public place. 

I always admired that interruplion of the druida to 
Evelina, Peace, virgin, peace. Sec. and chielly the ab- 
stract idea person ijied (to use the words of a critic) at the 
end of it. That of Caractacua, Would save ffiy ijticcn, 
&e. and still more that, / l.-i/aii} it, reverend Jal/iers, 'tts 
Heavii's high will, Sec. to I've done, begin the rites! 
This latter is exemplary for the expression (always the 

■ In the mnnuHcripL non' btfavi! Jiiiii, Mr. Gray 1im1 onlf Uiefiretoilc.tliE otIieR 
were not llien written ; »nJ,:ilUioii^li liie diaiuiiiii: paitwaslirDUglitta a concluaiimi 
yet it was afterward in manj jilntea nJtered. Ha 9ai luijtnken wilL regard to 
tie opinion tlie wotlJ would liare iibout it. Tliatwoilil, wliicti usually luves to be 
led in Bucli miitten, ratliei tlian form na opinion (at ilneU, woa tai^ht a different 
iti and one of im loaders wciH?ofiir as to declare, that he neier knew a 
voik fall so much below a hist froni llie sane hand. To oppose Mr. Graya 
^__„_._.jt to his, 1 inuat own gives ms some BftlififBclioii ; and to enjoy it 1 am 
nilline to risk that imputation of vanily, wbidiimly ptobably fallta my share for 

■-- ^ !*-■■■-■-> — - ■ ■-- -.dd, howevwAUl some of my friends ad- 

:riliciinn,'»rtiich thay thought too Taloablo 
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great point with me) ; I do not mean by expression the 
mere choice of words, but the whole dress, fashion, and 
arrangement of a thought. Here, in particular, it is the 
brokenness^ the un grammatical position, the total sub- 
version of the period, that charms me. All that ushers 
in the incantation from Try we yet, what holiness can do^ 
I am delighted with in quite another way ; for this is 
pure poetry, as it ought to be, forming the proper tran- 
sition, and leading on the mind to that still purer poetry 
that follows it. 

In the beginning of the succeeding act I admire the 
chorus again. Is it not now the hour^ the holy hour^ &c. 
aiid their evasion of a lie, Say'st thou, 'proud boy, &c. and 
sleep with the unsunrid silver, which is an example of a 
dramatic simile. The suddeji appearance of Caractacus, 
the pretended respect and admiration of Vellinus, and 
the probability of his story, the distrust of the druids, 
and their reasoning with Caractacus, and particularly 
that ^Tis meet thou shouldst, thou art a king, &c. and 
Mark me, prince, the time will come, when destiny, &o. 
are well, and happily imagined. A-propos, of the last 
striking passage I have mentioned, I am going to make 
a digression. 

When we treat a subject, where the manners are 
almost lost in antiquity, our stock of ideas must needs 
be small ; and nothing betrays our poverty more, than 
the returning to, and harping frequently on, one image. 
It was therefore I thought you should omit some lines 
before, though good in themselves, about the scythed 
car^ that the passage now before us might appear with 
greater lustre when it came. ; and in this I see you have 
complied with me. But there are other ideas here and 
there still, that occur too often, particularly-about the 
oakSy some of which I would discard to make way for 
the rest. 

But the subjects I speak of to compensate (and more 



the close of it. Amlraslc .•iiti/ipg' nri the ivin^s of Fame, 
that siiiitclies the wreaths fiom obliviun to hang; them 
on her loftiest amaranth, though a. clear and beautiful 
piece of lai/ciioirii mythology, has too Greek an air to 
2;ive me perfect satisfaction. 

Now i proceed. Tlie prepanitiun to the chorus, 
though so mufh akin to tliut in thn fnrmpr art, is excel- 
lent. The remarks of Evelina and her suspicions of the 
brothers, mixed with a secret inclination to the youno'er 
of them (thouyh, I think, her part throughout wants 
retouching), yet please me much, and the contrivance of 
the following scene much more. JMaslcrs of wisdoin, 
no, &c. I always admired ; as I do the rocking stone, 
and the distress of Elidurus. Evelina's examination of 
him is a well-invented scene, and will be, with a little 
pains, a very touching one; but the introduction of 
Arviragus is superlative. I am not sure whether those 
few lines of his short narrative, Mii stroi^lk rcpah-'d, it 
boots not, that J tell, &c. do not please me as much as 
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any thing in the whole drama. The sullen hravery of 
Elidurus, the menaces of the chorus, that, Think not re- 
ligion^ &c. the trumpet of the druids, that F II follow him^ 
though in my chains, &c. Hast thou a brother , no, &c. 
the placability of the chorus, when they see the motives 
of Elidurus*s obstinacy, give me great contentment : so 
do the reflections of the druid on the necessity of lustra- 
tion, and the reasons for Vellinus's easy escape ; but I 
would not have him seize on a spear, nor issue hasty 
through the cavern's mouth. Why should he not steal 
away, unask-ed and unmissed, till the hurry of passions 
in those, that should have guarded him, was a little 
abated ? But I chiefly admire the two speeches of Eli- 
durus ; Ah, Vellinus, is this then, &c. and Ye do gaze on 
me, fathers, &c. the manner in which the chorus reply 
to him is very fine ; but the image at the end wants a 
little mending. The next scene is highly moving! it is 
so very good, that I must have it made yet better. 

Now for the last act. I do not know what you would 
have, but to me the design and contrivance of it is at 
least equal to any part of the whole. The short-lived 
triumph of the Britons, the address of Caractacus to the 
Roman victims, Evelina's discovery of the ambush, the 
mistake of the Roman fires for the rising sunr, the death 
of Arviragus, the interview between Didius and Carac- 
tacus, his mourning over his dead son, his parting 
speech (in which you would have made all the use of 
Tacitus that your plan would admit), every thing, in 
short, but that little dispute between Didius and him ; 
^Tis well; and therefore to increase that reverence, &c. 
down to. Give me a moment (which must be omitted, or 
put in the mouth of the druids), I approve in the highest 
degree. If I should find any fault with the last act, it 
couldonly be with trifles and little expressions. If you 
make any alterations, I fear it will never improve it ^ I 

F 



than you, I hope, ever will have to look on life with 
something worse than indifference, is yet no enemy to 
it; but can look backward on many bitter moments, 
partly with satisfaction, and partly with patience ; and 
forward too, on a scene not very promising, with some 
hope, and some expectations of a better day. The cause, 
however, which occ;tsioned your reflection (thoucrh 1 
can judge but very imperfectly of il), does not seem, at 
present, to be weighty enough to make you take any 
such resolution as you meditate. Use it in ils season as 
a relief from what is tiresome to you, but not as if it 
was in consequence of any thing you take ill ; on the 
contrary, if such a thing had happened at the time of 
your transmigration, I would defer it merely to avoid 
that appearance. 

As to myself, I cannot boast, at present, either of my 
spirits, my situation, my employments, or fertility. The 
days and the nights pass, and I am never the nearer to 
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«ny thing, but that one to which we are all tending ; 
yet I love people that leave some traces of their journey 
behind them, and have strength enough to advise you 
to do so while you can. I expect to see Caractacus 
completed, and therefore I send you the books you 
wanted. I do not know whether they will furnish you 
with any new matter ; but they are well enough written, 
and easily read. I told you before that (in a time of 
dearth) 1 would borrow from the Edda, without entering 
too minutely on particulars : but, if I did so, I would 
make each image so clear, that it might be fully under- 
stood by itself; for in this obscure mythology we must 
not hint at things, as we do with the Greek fables, that 
every body is supposed to know at school. However, 
on second thoughts, I think it would be still better to 
graft any ii^ild picturesque fable, absolutely of one's 
own invention, on the druidi-stock ; I mean on those 
half dozen of old fancies that are known to be a part of 
their systetti; This will give you more freedom and lati- 
tude, and will leave no hold for the critics to fasten on. 

I send you back the Elegy* as you desired me to doi 
My advices are always at your service to take or to re- 
fuscy therefore you should not call them severe. You 
know I do not love, much less pique myself on criti- 
cism ; and think even a bad verse as good a thing or 
better than the best observation that ever was made upon, 
it. I like greatly the spirit and sentiment of it (much 
of which you perhaps owe to your present train of 
thinking) ; the disposition of the whole too is natural 
and elegiac ; as to the expression, I would ventujre to 
say (did not you forbid me) that it is sometimes too 
^y. The last line I protest against (this, you will say, 
i»"«irdrse than blotting out rhymes) ; the descriptive part 
is excellent 

Pray, when did I pretend to finish, or even insert 

* Btgy la A« Chndfln of a Friend. 



from learning ;)fl!i> words- 

I hope you couched my relusalf to Lord John Caven- 
dish in as respectful terms as possible, and with all due 
acknowledgments to iha Duke. If you hear who it is 
to be given to, pray let me know ; for I interest myself 
a little in the history of it, and rather wish somebody 
may accept it that will retrieve the credit of the thing, 
if it be retrievable, or ever had any credit. Rowc was, 
I think, the last man of character that had it; Eusden 
was a person of great hopes in his youth, though at last 
he turned out a drunken parson ; Dryden was as dis- 
graceful to the office, from his character, as the poorest 
scribbler could have been from his verses. 

• An attempt Ti-as accordingly made to imprnve it; bowit stoDil wlieu lliis cri- 

1 Of being poet Imrcat^ on tbe dealb of Cibber, whicb jilace tbe late Daka of 
Devonshire (then lord cbamberlain) debiredhiabrotber to offer lo Mr. Gray ; and 
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XXIX. MR. GRAY TO DR. WHARTON. 

February 21, 1758. 

Would you know what I am doing ? I doubt you have 
been told already, and hold my employments cheap 
enough : but every one must judge of his own capability, 
and cut his amusements according to his disposition. 
The drift of my present studies is to know, wherever I 
am, what lies within reach that may be worth seeing, 
whether it be building, ruin, park, garden, prospect, pic- 
ture, or monument; to whom it does or has belonged, and 
what has been the characteristic and taste of different 
ages. You will say this is the object of all antiquaries ; 
but pray what antiquary ever saw these objects in the 
same light, or desired to know them for a like reason ? 
. In short, say what you please, I am persuaded when- 
ever my list"*^ is finished you will approve it, and think 
it of no small use. . My spirits are very near the freez- 
ing point ; and for some hours of the day this exercise, 
by its warmth and gentle motion, serves to raise them 
a few degrees higher. 

I hope the misfortune that ha» befallen Mrs. Gibber's 
canary bird will not be the rum of Agis : it is probable 
you will have curiosity enough to see it, as it is by the 
author of Douglas. 



XXX. MR. GRAY TO DR. WHARTON. 

Cambridge, March 8, 1758^ 

It b indeed for want of spirits, as you suspect, that my 
studies lie among the cathedrals, and the tombs, and the 
ruins. To think, though to little purpose, has been the 

* He wrote it under its several diyisions, on the blank pages of a pocket atlas. 
I printed lately a few copies of this catalogue for the use of some friends curious 
in such matters ; and, when I am sufficiently furnished with their obserrations 
and improvements upon it, shall perhaps reprint it and give it to the public, as a 
shorter and more mml pocket compomon to the English traveller than has ^Uierto 
appeared. 



.^j 11.1^ aciit mc the whole set gilt and lettered, 1 thank 
him). Why, the two last volumes are worse than the 
four first; particularly Dr. Akenside is in a deplorable 
way.* What sij^nifies iearnino^ and the ancients (Ma- 
son will say triiinipliantly), why should people read 
Greek to lose their imagination, their ear, and their mo- 
ther tongue? But then there is Mr. Shenstone, who 
trusts to nature and simple sentiment, why does lie do no 
better? hegooshoppingalonghisown gravel-walks, and 
neverdeviatesfrom the beaten paths for fear of being lost. 
I have read Dr. Swift, and am disappointed. "f There 
is nothing of the negociations that I have not seen bet- 
ter in M. de Torcy before. The manner is careless, and 
has little to distinguish it from common writers. I- 

" I haie been told that this writer, unquestionably a laan of great leamiiig and 
geniua, entertained, some years before hisdeKtb, a notion, that pMtry vnimt^tru* 
e(ujuenee iiimelre; and, according to this idea, wrote hi* Ode to ibeComitTy 
Uenllemea of England, and afterward made considerable alteiationi in that Cdlec- 
tioo of Odes whitb ho had published in the earRer part of liia life. We ha»o Been 
in the second letter of this Section, that Mr. Gray thought highly of Ms deeciip^Te 
talents at chat time. We are not therefore to impute what he here saya to eny 
prejudice in the ciitic, but to that change of taste in the poet, whiiA (if the above 
anecdote be true)woutd unavoidably fiattenhia descriptions, and divest thev of aH 
picturesque imagery: nay, would BometimeaconTerthisTerae into mere prose; or, 
what is worse, hud inflated |)Tose. 

t His Hisioiy of ihc Four LaEit Years of Queen Anne. 
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flieet with nothing to please me but the spiteful charac- 
ters of the opposite party and its leaders. I expected 
much more secret history. 



XXXI. MK. GRAY TO MR. STONHEWER. 

Cambridge, August 18, 1758. 

I AM as sorry as you seem to be, that our acquaintance 
harped so much on the subject of materialism, when I 
isaw him with you in town, because it was plain to which 
side of the long-debated question he inclined. That we 
are indeed mechanical and dependent beings, I need no 
other proof than my own feelings ; and from the same 
feelings I learn, with equal conviction, that we are not 
merely such : that there i»)a power within that struggles 
against the force and bias of that mechanism, commands 
its motion, and, by frequent practice, reduces it to that 
ready obedience which we call habit ; and all this ift 
conformity to a preconceived opinion (no matter whether 
right or wrong), to that least material of all agents, a 
thought. I have known many in his case who, while 
they thought they were conquering an old prejudice, 
did not perceive they were under the influence of one 
far more dangerous ; one that fomishes us with a ready 
apology for all our worst actions, and opens to us a fiill 
licence for doing whatever we please; and yet these 
very people were not at all the more indulgent to other 
men (as they naturally should have been), their indig- 
nation to such as offended them, their desire of revenge 
on any body that hurt them, was nothing mitigated : in 
short, the truth is, they wished to be persuaded of that 
opinion for the sake of its convenience, but were hot so in 
their heart ; and they would have been glad (as they 
ought in common prudence) that nobody else should 
think the same, for fear of the mischief that might en- 
sue to themselves. His French author I never saWj but 



^., ™.u ^ecmet^lways to mean more tlimi n^aid^ 

Would you liave any more reasons? An interval of 
above forty years has pretty well destroyed the charm. 
A dead lord ranks but with commoners: vanity is no 
longer interested in the matter, lor the new road is be- 
come an old one. The mode of free-tli inking is like 
that of mifs and farthuigales, and Las given place to 
the mode of not thinking at all; once it was reckoned 
graceful, halt' to discover imd half conceal the mind, but. 
now we have been long accustomed to see it quite " 
naked : primness and affectation of style, like the good 
breeding of Queen Anne's court, has turned to hoyden- 
ing and rude familiarity. 



It will, I think, be no improper supplement to the 
foregoing letter to insert a paper of Mr. Gray's, which 
contains some very pertinent strictures on the writings 
of a later lord, wlio was pleased to attack the moral at- 
tributes of the Deity, or, what amounted to the same 
thing, endeavoured to prove, " that we have no ade- 
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quate ideas of his goodness and justice, as we have of 
his natural ones, his wisdom and pawer." This position 
the excellent author of the View of Lord Bolingbroke's 
Philosophy, calls the main pillar of his system ; and 
adds, in another place, that the fate of all reli- 
gion is included in this question. On this important 
pointy therefore, that able writer has dwelt largely, and 
confuted his Lordship effectually. Some sort of readers, 
however, who probably would slight that confutation, 
may regard the arguments of a layman, and even a 
poet, more than those which are drawn up by the pen of 
a divine and a bishop : it is for the use of these that the 
paper is published; who, if they learn nothing else from 
it, will find that Mr. Gray was not of their party, nor so 
great a wit. as to disbelieve the existence of a Deity.* 

I will allow Lord Bolingbroke, that the moral, as well 
as physical attributes of God must be known to us 
only d posteriori, and that this is the only real know- 
ledge we can have either of the one or the other; I will 
allow too, that perhaps it may be an idle distinction 
which we make between themi: his moral attributes 
beii^ as much in his nature and essence as those we call 
his physical ; but the occasion of our making some dis-- 
tinction is plainly this: his eternity, infinity, omni- 
science, and almighty power, are not what connect him, 
if I may so speak, with us his creatures. We adore 
him, not because he always did in every place, and al- 
ways will, exist; but because he gave and still preserves 
to us our own existence by an exertion of his goodness. We 

* In one of his pocket-books I find a slight sketch in Terse of his own character, 
which may, on account of one line in it, come into a note here with sufficient pro- 
priety. It waJB written in 1761. 

Too poor for a bribe, and too proAd to importune ; 

He had not the method of making a fortune : 

Could love, and could hate, so was thought somewhat odd ; 

No VERY GREAT WIT, HI BBLXBT'd IW A OOD. 

A post or a pension he did not desire, 
But left church and state to Charles Townshend and Sqidm. 
This last line needs no comment for jeaders of the pniMk tiM» ^^ ' 
is not worth while to write one on this occaaioii for poftaii^* 
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adoreiiiin not because he knows and can do all things, litit 
because he made us * capable of knowing and -of doin^ 
what may conduct us to happiness : it is therefore iiit 
benevolence wh;ch we adore, not his greatness or power; 
and if we are made only to bear our part in a system^ 
without any regard to our own particular happiness, we 
can no longer worship him as our all^bounteous Pairent: 
there is no meaning in the term. The idea of his naa^ 
levolence (an in^iety I tremble to write) must su6ce6d« 
We have nothing left but our fears, and those too vain; 
for whither can they lead but to dei^air and the sad der 
sire of aimihilation? '^ If then, justice and goodness be 
not the same in God as in our ideas, we mean nothingr 
when we say that God is necessarily just and good ; tu«i 
for the same reason it may as welV be said that we 
know not what we mean when according to Dr. Clarke 
(Evid. 26th), we affirm that he is necessarily a wise and 
intelligent Being." What then can Lord Bolingbrok^ 
mean, when he says every thing shews the wisdoto ^ 
Grod ; and yet adds, every thing does not shew in lik^e 
manner the goodness of God conformably to our ideas of 
this attribute in either ? By wisdom he must only mteaa^ 
that God knows and employs the fittest means to a cef^ 
tain end, no matter what that end may be : this indeed 
is a proof of knowledge and intelligence ; .but ihe^ 
alone do not constitute wisdom ; the word implies th^ 
application of these fittest means tb the best and kindest 
end : or, who will call it true wisdom ? even amongst 
ourselves, it is not held as such. All the attributes then 
that he seems to think apparent in the constitution 
of things, are his unity, infinity, eternity, and intelli^ 
gence; from no one of which, I boldly affirm, can result 
any duty of gratitude or adoration incumbent on man- 
kind, more than if He and all things round him were 
produced, as some have dared to think, by the necessary 
working of eternal matter in an infinite vacuum: for 
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wfa&t does it avail to add intelligence to those other 
physical attributes, unless that intelligence be directed, 
aot only to the good of the whole, but also to the good 
of every individual of which that whole is composed? 

It is therefore no impiety, but the direct contrary, to 
say that human justice and the other virtues, which are 
indeed only various applications of human b&nevolence, 
bear some resemblance to the moral attributes of the 
Supreme Being : it is only by means of that resem^ 
blance, we conceive them in him, or their effects in his 
works : it is by the same means only, that we compre- 
hend those physical attributes which his lordship allows 
to be demonstrable: how can we form any notion of hi| 
unity ^ but from that unity of which we ourselves are 
conscious? How of his existence, but from our own con^- 
sciousness of existing? How of his power, but of that 
power which we experience in ourselves? yet neither. 
Lord Bolingbroke, nor any other man, that thought on 
these subjects, ever believed that these oiur ideas were 
real and full representations of these attributes in die 
Divinity. They say he knows; they do not mean that 
he compares ideas which he acquired from sensation^ 
and draws conclusions from them. They say he acts; 
they do not mean by impulse, nor as the soul acts on ah 
oi^anized body. They say he is omnipotent and etor-r 
nal ; yet on what are their ideas founded, but on onr 
own narrow conceptions of space and duration, pro* 
longed beyond the bounds of place and time ? Either 
therefore there is a resemblance and analogy (however 
imperfect and distant) between the attributes of the 
Divinity and our conceptions of them, or we cannot have 
any conceptions of them at all : he allows we ought to 
reason from earth, that we do know, to heaven which we 
do not know ; how can we do so but by that affinity 
which appears between one and the other? 

In vain Aew.dow.wyJta^ the 
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warm but melancholy imagination of Mr. WoUaston in 
that fine soliloquy — " Must I then bid my last farewell 
to these walks when 1 close these lids, and yonder blue 
regions and all this scene darken upon me and go out ? 
Must I then only serve to furnish dust to be mingled 
with the ashes of these herds and plants, or with this 
dirt under 'my feet ? Have I been set so far above theni 
in life, only to be levelled with them in death ?"* No 
thinking head, no heart, that has the least sensibility^ 
but must have made the same reflection ; or at least 
must feel, not the beauty alone, but the truth of it, when 
he hears it from the mouth of another. Now what re- 
ply will Lord Bolingbroke make to these- questions^ 
which are put to him, not only by WoUaston, but by all 
mankind ? He will tell you, that we, that is, the ani- 
mals, vegetables, stones, and other clods of earthy are 
all connected in one immense design, that we are all 
dramatis persona, in different characters, and that we^ 
were not made for ourselves, but for the action ; that it 
is foolish, presumptuous, impious, and profane, to murmur 
^against the Almighty Author of this drama, when we 
feel ourselves unavoidably unhappy. On the contrary, 
we ought to rest our head on the soft pillow of resigna- 
tion, on the immoveable rock of tranquillity ; secure, 
that, if our pains and afflictions grow violent indeed, an 
immediate end will be put to pur miserable being, and 
we shall be mingled with the dirt under our feet, a 
thing common to all the animal kind ; and of which, he 
who complains, does not seem to have been set by his 
reason so far above them in life, as to deserve not to be 
mingled with them in death. Such is the consolation 
his pTiilosophy gives us, and such the hope on which 
his tranquillity was founded.f 

• Religion of Nature Delineated, Sect, ix. p. 209. quarto. 

t The reader, who would choose to see the argument, as Lord Bolingbroke pntr 
it, will find it in the fourth volume of his Philosophical Works, Sect. :d. xli. His 
ridicule on WoUaston is iathe fiftieth Section of the same volume. 
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. XXXII. MR. GRAY TO DR. WHARTON. 

Sunday, April 9, 1758. 

I AM equally sensible of your aflSiction,* and of your 
kindness, that made you think of me at such a moment ; 
would to God I could lessen the one, or requite the 
other, with that consolation which I have often received 
from you when I most wanted it ! but your grief is too 
just, and the cause of it too fresh, to admit of any such 
endeavour : what, indeed, is' all human consolation ? 
Can it efface every little amiable word or action of an 
object we loved, from our memory ? Can it convince us, 
that all the hopes we had entertained, the plans of fu- 
ture satisfaction we had formed, were ill-grounded and 
vain, only because we have lost them ? The only com- 
fort (I am afraid) that belongs to our condition, is to re- 
flect (when time has given us leisure for reflection) that 
others have suffered worse ; or that we ourselves might 
have suffered the same misfortune at times and in cir- 
cumstances that would probably have aggravated our 
sorrow. You might have seen this poor child arrived 
at an age to fulfil all your hopes, to attach you more 
strongly to him by long habit, by esteem, as well as na- 
tural affection, and that towards the decline of your life, 
when we most stand in need of support, and when he 
might chance to have been your only support; and then 
by some unforeseen and deplorable accident, or some 
painful lingeripg distemper, you might have lost him. 
Such has been the fate of many an unhappy father ! I 
know there is a sort of tenderness which infancy and in- 
nocence alone produce ; but I think you must own the 
other to be a stronger and a more overwhelming sorrow. 
Let me then beseech you to try, by every method of 
avocation and amusement, whether you cannot, by de- 

* Occaiioned by the death of his eldest (and at the time his only) son. 



iLiii^iiiK^s us CO take, vvliicli we almost always have cause 
to repent. 

You tell me notliint^ of Mrs. Wharton's or your own 
state of health : I will not talk to you more upon this 
subject till I hear you are both well ; for that is the 
grand point, ;ind without it we may as well not think at 
all. You tlalttir me in thinking that any thing I can 
do,* could at all alleviate the just concern your loss haa 
given you ; but I cannot flatter myself so far, and know 
how little quuiilled I am at present to give any satis- 
faction to myself on this head, and in this way, much 
less to you. I by no means pretend to inspiration ; but 
yet I affirm, that the faculty, in question, is by no means 
voluntary ; it is the result (I suppose) of a certain dis- 
position of mind, which does not depend on one's self, 
and which I have nut felt tins long time. You that are 
a witness how seldom this spirit has moved me in my 
life, may easily give credit to what 1 say. 

•HisfrieniltaJ tpqutaled liim to wrilean epitapli on [lie child. 
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XXXIII. MR. GRAY TO MR. PALGRAVE.t 

St(4Le« Sept. 6, 1758. 

I DQ not know how to make you amends, having neither 
rock, ruin, nor precipice near me to send you ;* they do 
not grow in the south : but only say the word, if you 
would have a compact neat box of red brick with sash 
windows, or a grotto made of flints and shell-work, or a 
walnut-tree with three mole-hills under it, stuck with 
honey-suckles round a basid of gold-fishes, and you 
shall be satisfied ; they shall come by the Edinburgh 
coach. 

In the mean time I congratulate you on your new ac- 
quaintance with the savage^ the rude^ dnd the tremendous. 
Pray, tell me, is it any thing like what you had read in 
your book^ or seen in two-shilling prints ? Do not you 
think a man may be the wiser (I had almost said the 
better) for going a hundred or two of miles ; and that 
the mind has more room in it than most people seem to 
Ihink, if you will but furnish the apartments? I almost 
envy your last month, being in a very insipid situation 
myself; and desire you would not fail to send me some 
furniture for my gothic apartment, which is very cold at 
present. It will be the easier task, as you have nothing 
to do but transcribe your little red books, if they are not 
rubbed out ; for I conclude you have not trusted every 
thing to memory, which is ten times worse than a lead- 
pencil : half a word fixed upon or near the spot, is worth 
a cart-load of recollection. When we trust to the picture 
that objects draw of themselves on our mind, we deceive 
ourselves ; without accurate and particular observation, 
it is but ill-drawn at first, the outlines are soon blurred, 
the colours every day grow fainter; and at last, when 

* Rector of Pftlgrave and Thiandeston in Suffolk. He was making a tour 
in Scotland when this letter was wxitten to hinu 



or two, and will wait for the rest till it comes out. 



XXXIV. MH, OKAY TO Mil. MA 



I SHOULD have told you that Caradoc came safe tttJ 
hand;t but my critical faculties have been so taken up'I 
in dividing nothing with an old woman,;]: that they are J 
not yet composed enough for a better and more tranquil 
employment: shortly, liowevcr, I will make them obey 
me. But am I to send this copy to Mr.Huid, or return 
it to you? Methinks I do not love this travelling to and 
again of manuscripts by the post. While I am writing, 
your second packet is just arrived. I can only tell you 
in gross, that there seem to me certain passages altered 



■ Had this letter oothing else lo i 
rious iniTelUr of making all hia n 
c so well eipressed, and witLal e, 



end it. the : 



in [As tfial, and the ! 



manuscript o( Caractucue with the Odes inaened. 

ers died about this time, und left Mr. Gray and Mre. Olliffe, another 
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which might as well have been let alone : and that I 
shall not be easily reconciled to Mador's own song.* I 
most not have my fancy raised to that agreeable pitch 
of heathenism and wild magical enthusiasm, and then 
have you let me drop into moral philosophy and cold 
good sense. I remember you insulted me when I saw 
you last, and affected to call that which delighted my 
imagination, nonsense : noyf 1 insist that sense is nothing 
in poetry, but according to the dress she wears, and the 
scene she appears in. If you should lead me into a 
superb gothic building with a thousand clustered pillars, 
each of. them half. a mile high, the walls all covered with 
fretwork, and the windows fuUjof red and bltte saints 
that had neither head nor tail; and I should find the 
Venus of Medici, in person, perked up in a long niche 
over the high altar, do you think it would raise or damp 
my devotions ? I say that Mador must be entirely a 
Briton ; and that his pre-eminence among his com- 
panions must be shewn by superior wildness, more bar- 
baric fancy, and: a more striking and deeper harmony 
both of words and numbers : if British antiquity be too 
narrow, this is the place for invention ; and if it be pure 
invention, so much the clearer must the expression be, 
and so much the stronger and richer the imageiy. 
There's for you now ! 



XXXV. MR. GRA^Y TO MR. PAXORaAVB. 

London^ M^Ji^ 4rmtJ« 

I AM now settled in my new .territorieB tmxF" 
Bedford Gardens, and all the fiekbraiJur 
and Hampstead, with such a concoime « ' 
tures as would astonish you ; so rus^ 
believe I shall stay here, except litf 
vagaries, for a year to eome* Wi 

• He meant hete fSbe lecoad ode, ^MUdk vm 



writes for himself, the very worst person he could write 
for ; and, lastly, I, who only read to know if there be any 
thing worth writing, and that not without some difficulty. 
I find that they printed one thousand copies of the Har- 
leian Catalogue, and have sold only fourscore ; that they 
have 900/. a year income, and spend 1300, and are 
building apartments for the under-keepers ; so I expect 
in winter to see the collection advertised and set to 
auction. 

Have you read Lord Clarendon's Continuation of his 
History? Do you remember Mr. * *'s account of it be- , 
fore it came out ? How well he recollected all the faults, 
ajid how utterly he forgot all the beauties : surely the 
grossest taste is better than such a sort of delicacy. 
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XXXVI. MR. GRAY TO DR. WHARTON- 

LondoD, June 22 , 1760. 

I AM not sorry to hear you are exceeding busy, except 
as it has deprived me of the pleasure I should have in 
hearing often from you ; and as it has been t)ccasioned 
by a little vexation and disappointment. To find one's 
self business, I am persuaded, is the great art of life ; t 
am never so angry, as when I hear my acquaintance 
wishing they had been bred to some poking profession, 
or employed in some office of drudgery, as if it were 
pleasanter to be at the command of other people than at 
one's own ;^and as if they could not go unless they were 
wound up : yet I know and feel what they mean by this 
complaint; it proves that some spirit, somethmg of 
genius (more than common) is required to teach a man 
how to employ himself: I say a man ; for women, com- 
monly speaking, never feel this distemper ; they have 
always something to dp ; time hangs not on their hands 
(unless they be fine ladies) ; a variety of small inventions 
ajad occupations fill up the void, and their eyes are never 
open in vain. 

As to myself, I have again found rest for the sole of 
my gou^ foot in your old dining-room,* and hope that 
you will find at least an equal satisfaction at Old Park; 
if your bog prove as comfortable as my oven, I shall 
see no occasion to pity you, and only wish you may 
brew no worse than I bake. 

You totally mistake my talents, when you impute to 
me any magical skill in planting roses: I know I am ilo 
conjurer in these things ; when they axe done t can find 
iault, and that is all. Now this is the veiy reverse 
of genius, and I feel my own littleness. . Reasonablfi^ 

by Dr. Wliartaa; vfao, on account of Iris ill haaldi,ieftLopdift tlis jitr Wtoi||« 
ana ^Nm removed to Ids patonalMftatB a* <NdPtfk;ttB«XI^^ -'^•^l^'iiM 

q2 



moving pictures of the life, actions, manners, and 
thoughts of their ancestors, done on the spot and in 
strong, though simple colours. \n the succeeding cen- 
tury Froissard, I find, was read with great satisfaction 
by every body that could read; and on the same foot- 
ing with King Arthur, Sir Tristram, and Archbishop 
Turpin: not because they thought him a fabulous writer, 
but because they took them all for true and authentic 
historians; to so little purpose was it in that age for a 
man to be at the pains of writing truth. Pray, are you 
come to the four Irish kings that went to school to King 
Richard the Second's master of the ceremonies, and the 
man who informed Froissard of all he had seen in St. 
Patrick's purgatory? 

The town are reading the King of Prussia's poetry 
(Le Philosophe sam Souci), and I have done like the 
town; they do not seem so sick of it as I am ; it is all 
the scum of Voltaire and Lord Bolingbroke, the Cram- 
be-recocta of our worst freethinkers, tossed up in Ger- 
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man-French rhyme . Tristram Shandy is > still; a' greater 
object of admiration, the man as ; well as' the book; one 
is invited to dinner, where he dines, a fortnight before: as 
to the volumes yet published, there is much good fun> in 
them, and humour sometimes hit and sometimes missed. 
Have you read his sermons, with his own comic figure, 
from a painting by Reynolds, at the head of them? They 
are in the style I think most proper for the pulpit,* and 
shew a strong imagination and a sensible hehrt; but you 
see him often tottering on the verge of laughter, and 
ready to tljrow his periwig in the ftice of the audience. 



XXXVII. MR. GRAY TO MR. STONHEWER. 

I.ondon/June 29; 17160. 

Though you have had but a melancholy employment, it 
is worthy of envy, and (I hope) will hdve all the succesis 
it deserves. t It was the best and most natural method 
of cure, and such as could not have been administered by 
any but your gentle hand. I thank you for communi- 
cating tome what must give you so much, satisfaction. 

I too was reading M. D'Alembert,J and (like you) am 
totally disappointed in his Elements. I could only taste 
a little of the first course: it was dry as a stick, hard as 
a stone, and cold as a cucumber. But then the Letter 
to Rousseau is like himself; and the discourses on Elo- 
cution and on the Liberty of Music, are divine. He 

* Our Author was of opinion, that it was the business of the preacher rather, to 
persuade by the power of eloquence to the practice of known dutiesi than to reason 
with the art of logic on points of controverted doctrine : hence, therefore, he 
thought that sometimes imagination might not be out of its place in a sermon. 
But let him speak for himself in an extract from one of. his letters to me in. tbe- 
ibllowing year : " Your quotation from Jeremy Taylor is a fine one ; I have long 
thought of reading him ; for I am persuaded that c|iOppiag logic in the pulpit, as 
oar lUvines have done ever since the Revolution, is not the thing ; but that imaffi- 
nation and warmth of expression, are in their place there, as modi as onTSe 
stage ; moderated, however, and chastised a little by the puxitjr aad asrexsty, of 
religion." .....> 

t'Mt. Stonhewec was now at Houghton-le-Spring, in the Bishopijco^ JhA^,. 
attendingonhissickfather, rector of that parish. : « •?> y 

t Two sobsequent volumes' of bis " Sfelimges de Uteratoreei BhilnicqiBg.!*' . ^ 



. J 



lucci iiiai SHUCK ana surprisea memosi, is ineioiiowiDg; 
One of them (describing a storm of wind and rain) says, 

Ghosts ride on the tempest to-night: 

Sweet is their voice between the guats of wind ; 

Their songs are qf other warldt! 

Did you never observe (while rocking winds are piping 
loud) that pause, as the gust is recollecting itself, and 
rising upon the ear in a shrill and plaintive note, like 

* Of the fragments of Erse poetry, many of which Mr. Gray saw in manascript 
before they were published. In a letter to Dr. Wharton, written ill the following 
month, he thus expresses himself on the same subject : " If you have seen Mr. 
Stonhewer, he has probably told you of my old Scotch (or rather Irish) poetry ; I 
am gone mad about them ; they are said to be translations (literal and in prose) 
from the Erse tongue, dope by one Macpherson, a young clergyman in the High- 
lands: he means to publish a collection he has of these specimens of antiquity, if 
it be antiquity; but what perplexes me is, I cannot come to any certainty on that 
head. I was so struck with their beauty, that I writ into Scotland to make a 
thousand inquiries ; the letters I have in return, are ill wrote, ill reasoned, ansa- 
tisfactory, calculated (one would imagine) to deceive, and yet not cunning enongh 
to do it cleverly. In short, the whole external evidence would make one believe 
these fragments counterfeit ; but the internal is so strong on the other side, that I 
am resolved to believe them genuine, spite of the devil and the kirk : it is impos- 
sible to conceive that they were written by the same man that writes me these 
letters -, on the other hand, it is almost as hard to suppose (if they are original) 
that he should be able to translate them so admirably. In short, this man is die 
very daemon of poetry, or he has lighted on a treasure hid for ages. The Welch 
poets are also coming to light ; 1 have seen a discourse in manuscript about them, 
by one Mr. Evans, a clergyman, vnth specimens of their writing ; this is in Latin ; 
and though it does not approach the otJier, there are fine scraps among it.** 
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fthe swell of an .^lian harp? X do assure yoiL there is 
nothing in the world so like the voiqe of a sjpfirit. 
Thomson had an ear sometimes; he was not deaf to 
this; and has described it gloriously, but ^ven it an^ 
other different turn, and of more horror. I cannot repeat 
the lines : it is in his Winter. There is another very 
fine picture in one of them. It describe the breaking 
of the clouds after the storm, before it is settled into a 
calm, and when the moon is seen by short intervals. 

The waves are tumbling on the lake, • 

Aad lash the rocky sides. 

The boat is biim-^U in the cove. 

The oars on the rocking tide. 

Sad sits a maid beneatii % cliffy 

And eyes the rolling stream : 

Her lover promised to come» 

She saw his boat (when it was evMitig) on tlw Uke ; 

Are tkne his groans in the gale f 

Is ikis his broken boat on the hhore ?* 



XXXVIII. MR. GRAY TO DR. CLARKE.f 

' Pembroke-hall; Aiigk If t lt60. 

'Not knowing whether you are yet returned from yout 
dei*"Wliter, I write at random to you. For me,' I am come 
id my resting-place^ and find it very necessaryj after 
Hying for a month in a house with three wom^n tlifit 
Istughed from morning to night, and woiild allow iio- 
thing to the sulkiness of my disposition. Company Mid 
cards at home, parties by land and water abroad, and 
(what they qall) doing somethings that is, racketting about 
from morning to night, are occupations, I'find, that 

* The whole of this descriptive pie«e bias been since poblished in a note to a 
poem, entitled Croma, (see Ossiaa's Poei^, voK I. p. 360^ Ov6.) ^ is somewhat 
.zfmariublethat the manuscript, in the translator's own hsoA, wuch I have in m 
|idss6ssioo, varied considerably from the printed cop^. Somd images are 0Diitted« 
and •Uiers added. I wiU mention one whiqh is not in the maanscripjy the sg^t^ 
of ike fnountain shrieks. In the tragedy of Douglas, piiblish'ed at least dtiee'yean 
before, I always admired this fine fine, Ute angry ^intofthe vxUer fAradk'd. Qune, 
Did Mr; Home take ihis sublime image fron^ Ossian, or has tkef intitMor'of Oa- 
tiaft niMb boiiowed it from 9fr. Home t 

t FbjMm at ^Mora. With tins gantimttaii Bfir. Otay cnulMMl flat M%. 
-aoqaanttiaea at ooOafe, . . ' ' • : '^^ 



iiot Ik;(ii lioarty all the week; hut aftei this sixth fish be 
ii(;v(:r hold up liis head more, and a violent looseness 
carried liirn off. — They .said he made a very good end. 
Ilavir you w.v.n tlic lirse fraj^ments since they were 
|iriiili^d '? I am rnori; puzzled than ever about their anti- 
(|uily, tliimtrh I still incline (against every body's opi- 
iiiiiii) to l)i;li(;ve tlicm old. Those yon have already seen 
;iii- llir hf^it ; tliough there arc some others that are 



\.\XI\. MK. (JIIAT TO MR. UASON. 

Cambiidge, Aug. 30, 1T60. 

I II A VI-: srnt MusiKusJ back as you desired me, 
Nrnitilifil ht'vo and there. And with it also a bloody 
sHliiv.^ written ay;iiiust no less persons than_yoM and I 

• NrnTllKiilrr. 4 Vide LeitirXE.of thii SecQon. 
I !'•: - . - . . 
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hy'iiaine;. I condoded at first it was Mr. * * *i. be- 
cause he is your- friend and my humble servant ; but 
then I thought he knew the world' too. well to call us 
the &Yourite minions of taste and of fashion, especially 
as to odes. For to them his ridicule is confined; so 
it is not, he, but Mr. Golman, nephew to. Lady Bath, 
author of the Connoisseur, a member of one of the inns 
of court, and a particular acquaintance of Mr. Garrick. 
What have you done ta him? for I never heard, his 
name* before ; he makes very tolerable: fun with me 
where I understand him (which is noti every where) ; 
but seems more angry with you. Lest people should 
not understand the humour of the thing (which, indeed 
to do they must, have our lyricisms at.their finger ends) 
letters come out in Lloyd's Evening. Post to; tell them 
who and what it was that he meant, and says it is like 
to» produce a great combustion in the literary world. 
So if you^ have any mind to combust le about it well and 
good;, for me, I am neither so literary nor so cotnbusr 
tible.t The Monthly Review, I see, just now has much 
stufifabout.us on this occasion. It says one of us at 
least has always borne his faculties meekly.. I leave 
you to guess which^ of us that is ; I think I know. You 
simpleton you ! you must be meek, must you ? and. see 
what. you get by it. 

I do not like your improvements at Aston, it looks 
so like settling : if I come I will set fire to it T will 
never believe the B * * s and the C * * s are dead, 
though I smelt them ; that sort of people always live to 
a. good old age. I dare swear they are only gone to 
Ireland, and we shall soon hear they are bishops. 

ten.byjdesa. Uoyd and Colman, and hare been reprinted nnce in Mr. Lloyd's 
Poems. 

t Had Mr. Pope sat.as easy U>the sarcasms of the many writers that endear- 
Tonred to eclipse his poetical fame, as Mr. Gbay here appears to have done, the- 
world woald not have been possessed of a Dunciad ; bat it would have been im- 
pressed with a more amiable idea of its author's temper. It is for. the sake of. 
how Mr^ Gray felt on such oocasionsy that I publish this letter. . 



v>ci Lfciiii it is that these poems are in every body' 
mouth in the Highlands, have been handed dovni from 
father to son, and are of an age beyond all memory and 
tradition. Adam Smith, the celebrated professor in Glas- 
gow, told me, that the piper of the Argyleshire militia 
repeated to him all those v^hich Mr. Macpherson had 
translated, and many more of equal beauty. Major 
Mackay (Lord Rae's brother) told me that he remembeis 
them perfectly well ; as likewise did the Laird of Mac* 
farline(the greatest antiquarian we have in this country), 
and who insists strongly on the historical truth, as well 
as the poetical beauty, of these productions* I could 
add the Laird and Lady Macleod, with many more that 
live in different parts of the Highlands, very remote 
from each other, and could only be acquainted with 
what had become (in a manner) national works.f Thete 

* It was rather a want of credulity than admiration that Mr. Gray should have 
laid to my charge. I suspected that, whether the fragments were genuine or not^ 
they were by no means literally tnmslated. I suspect so still ; and a former note 
gives a sufficient cause for that suspicicm* See page 229. 

t All this external evidence and much more has since been collected and pub- 
lished by Dr. Blair (see his Appendix to his Critical Dissertation on the- Wotlu 
of Ossiau) ; and yet notwithstanding, a later Irish writer has been hardy eni 
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is a country surgeon in Lochaber, who has by heiui the 
entire epic poem mentioned by Mr. Macpherson in his 
preface ; and, as he is old, is perhaps the only person 
living that knows it all, and has never committed it to 
writing, vreare in 'the more haste to recover a monu- 
ment, which will certainly be regarded as a curiosity 
in the republic of letters : we have therefore set about 
a subscription of a guinea or two guineas apiece, in 
order to enable Mr. Macpherson to undertake amission 
into the Highlands to recover this poem, and other 
fragments of antiquity." He adds, too,^ that the names 
^of Fingal, Ossian, Oscar, &c. are. still given in the 
Highlands to large mastiffs, as we give to ours the names 
of Caesar, Pompey, Hector, &c. 



XL, MR. GRAY TO DR. WHARTON. 

London, 1761. 

I Hejoice to find that you not only grow reconciled to 
your northern, scene, but discover beauties around you 
that once were deformities : I am persuaded the whole 
matter is to have always something going forward. 
Happy they that can create a rose*tree or erect a honey- 
suckle ; that can watch the brood of % hen, or see a 
fleet of their own ducklings launch into the water : It 
is with a sentiment of envy I speak it, who never shall 
have even a thatched roof of my own^ nor gather a straw- 
berry but in Covent-garden. I will not, however, be- 
lieve in the vocality of Old Park till next isummer, when 
perhaps I may trust to my own ears. " 

to assert, that the poems in question abound with the strangest anachronisms : for 
instaaoey that Cucullin lived in tiie first, and Finj^ in the third century ; two 
prinoea who are said to have made war with the Danes, a nation never heard of 
in Eofope till the ninth ; which war could not possibly hare happened till five hun- 
dred yesM after the death of the supposed poet who sings it. (See O'Halloran's 
IntrDdnctkiii to the Study of die Hiirtoiy and Antiquities of Ireland, quarto, 177t.) 
To wlwliWK rid< of the questioii truth may lean, it is of little moment to me; mv 
donbca aiMlag te I ha^ u&A im^ former note) from internal evidence only, ana 
oTlMlof te idili^ of the tnailatioa; 



:* I 



— ^ o j,om oi^tratton, 'I'lie latter has on an^m^^L 
barren black Iieatli, on the other a light sandy loam, all 
the country about it is a dead Hat; you set; it is neces- 
sary you should know tlie situation (1 do not mean any 
reflection upon any bodys place) ; and this is the 
description Mr. Stiliingfleet gives of his friend Mr. 
Marsham's seat, to which he retires in the summer and 
botanizes- I have lately made an acquaintance with this 
philosopher, who lives in a garret hero in the winter, 
that he may support some near relations who depend 
upon him, he is always employed, consequently (ac- 
cording to my old maxim) always happy, always cheer- 
ful, and seems to me a very worthy honest man : -his 
present scheme is to send some persons properly qua^ 
lifted to reside a year or two in Attica, to make them- 

* In s letter to another friend, infotmiiig him thM be hod Fent Fingal down to 
him, he says, " For my part I will stick tnmyciadulity, and if 1 ain cheated, think 
it ia worse for him (the translator) than for me. The epic poem ie foolishly •■> 
called, yet there ia a sort of plan and imity in it very strange for a barbarouB age ; 
yet what [ more admire are some of (he detached pieces — the rest I leire to ths 
dlscnestan of antiquarians and hiatoriana ; yet my curiosity is mucl) interested. in 
their decision." No man surely ever took more pains with himself to belierafutj 
thing than Mr. Gray seems to have done on thia occasion.. 
t SeeSiaiingfleot'BTraets,p.-61. 
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selves acquainted with the climate, productions, and 
natural history of the country , that we may nnderstand 
Aristotle, Theophrastus, &c. who have been heathen 
Greek to us for so many ages ; and this he has. got pro- 
posed to Lord Bute, no unlikely person to put it into 
execution,, as he is himself a botanist. 



XLI. MR. GRAY TO MR. MA&ON. 

London, Jan. 92, 1761. 

I CANNOT pity you ; au contraire^I wish I had been at 
■ Aston, when I was foolish enough to go through the 
six volumes o{ the. Nouvelle Helohe. All I can say for. 
myself is, that I was confined for three weeks at home 
by a severe cold, and had nothing better to do : there 
is no one event in it that might not happen any day of 
the week (separately taken) in. any private family; yet 
these events are so put together, that the series.of them 
is more absurd and more improbable than Amadis de 
Gaul. The dramatis persona (as the author says) are 
alhof them good characters ; I am sorry to hear.it.: for 
had they been all hanged at the end of the third vo- 
lume,, nobody (I believe) would have cared. In short, 
I went on and on, in hopes of finding some wonderful 
denouement that would set all right, and bring something 
like nature and interest out of absurdity and insipidity: 
no such thing, it grows worse and worse; and (if it .be 
Rousseau's, which is not doubted) is the. strongest .in- 
stance I ever saw, that a very extraordinary man may 
entirely mistake his own talents. By the motto and 
preface, it appears to be his own story, or something 
similar to it J* 

* If it be considered that Mr. Gray always preferred expression and sentiment 
to the arrangement* of a story, it may seem somewhat extraordinary that the 
many striking beaaties of these kinds, with which this . singular work aboonds, 
were not excepted from so general a censore; for my own part (to use a phrase 
of hit oini) "they strike me blind" to all the defects which he has here 



mellowest, softest, strongest tones (about tlic middle of 
his compass) that can be heard. The Mattel, I assure 
you, is much improved by his example, and by her great 
success this winter ; but then the buulettas, and the pa- 
ganina, I have not bctn so pleased with any thing these 
many years : she too is fat, and above forty, yet hand- 
some withal, and has a face that speaks the language oj 
all nations; she has not the invention, the fire, and the 
variety of action that the Spiletta had ; yet she is light, 
agile, ever in motion, and above all graceful ; but then 
her voice, her ear, her taste in singing : good God— as 
Mr. Richardson the painter says. Pray, ask Lord * ; for 
I think I have seen him there once or twice, as much 
3 I was. 



m 
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XLII. Bllt. CKAV TO JIH. MASON. 

August. lT6i. 

Be assured your York canon never will die ; so the bet- 
ter the thing is in value the worse for you.-)" The true 
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vtB^ to immortality is to get ydu nomlnitted one^ suc*^ 
oeflfidr : age and diseases vanish at your name ; fevars 
turn to radical beat, ieind fistulas to issu^ : it is a judg<- 
mept that waits on your insatiable avarice* You could 
ilot l^t the poor old man |lie at his ease, when be was 
about it; and all his family (I suppose) are cursing you 
for it, 

I wrote to Lord * * * * on his recovery ; and he an- ^ 
sWers,me very cheerfully, as if his illness had be^n but 
slight, and the pleurisy were no mor^ than a hole in on^e's 
stocking. He got it (he says) not by scampering, rack- 
€fting, and ridic^ post, as I had supposed ; but by going 
with ladies to Yauxhall. He is the picture (and pra^ 
so tell him, if you see him) of an old alderman that I 
kn^w, who, after living forty years on the fat of the land 
(not milk and honey, but arrack, punch, and venisob), 
and losing his great toe with a mortification, fiaid to the 
last, that he owed it to two grapes, which he]eat one day 
after diimer. He felt them lie cold at his stomach the 
mmute they were down. 

Mr. Montagu (as I guess, at your instigation) has 
earnestly desired me to write some lines to be put on a 
Qftonum^it, vihith. he means to erect at BeUisle.* It i& ^ 
tlusk I do not love, knowing Sir William Williams so 
slightly as I did : but he is so friendly a person, and hia 
affliotion; seemed to me so red, that I could not reBise 
Qiai. J have sent him the following vcarses, which I 
Qeither like myself, i\ot will he, I doubt: liowevery I 
liave shewed him that I wished to oblige hini. Tell mer 
your real opinion. 



, XLIII. MR. GRAY TO DR. WHARTON. 

(Wbridg^, Dae. 4, 17(iti 

I jf^f^: very ungrateful every day that I continue si- 
lent; fiad^yetnow that I take my pen in hand I have, 

* See %ttiidi IL ill the^ollectlott of po«ni. 



uiu iL vviLii ieai.;[; I received my answer very soon, 
which was what you may easily imagine, but joined 
with great pi-ofessions of his desire to serve me on future 
occasions, and many more fine words that I pass over, 
not out of modesty, but for another reason ; so you see 
I have made my fortuue like Sir Francis Wronghead. 
This nothing is a profound secret, and no one here sus-^^ 
pects it even now. To-day I liear Mr. E. Delavat^ has 
got it, but we are not yet certain; next to myself I wished- 
for him. 

You see we have made a peace. I shall be silent 
about it, because if I say any thing anti-ministerial, you 
will tell me you know the reason; and if I approve it, 
you will thiuk I have my expectations still. All I 
know is, that the Duke of Newcastle and Lord Hard- 
wicke both say it is an excellent peace, and only Mr. 
Pitt calls it inglorious and insidious. 

• A seat of the Duie of Devonaliire. in DerLjiBhire. 

t Professor of moJem laugangea in the University of Cambridge. 

J This peraon Wiia Uielata Sit fitnry ETildoe. Astliia i»a»tbeon1yapp1icatioii 
Mr. Giav eter made to ministry, 1 thought it necesgaiy to XDBeil hia own nccouiit 
of it. The place in qiieatinn woi ^i'^n to (he tutor of Sir James Lovtb«r. 

§ FellowofPeiabrake-hHllandoflhiBoyalSodelT. 
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XLIV. MR. GRAY TO MR. MASON. 

February 8, 1763'. 

Doctissinie Dominty anne tibi arrident complimenta?* If 
so, I hope your vanity is tickled with the verghe (Toro 
of Count Algarotti, and the intended translation of Sig^. 
Agostino Paradisi : for my part, I am ravished (for I 
too have my share). Are you upon the road to see all 
these wonders, and snuflf up the incense of Pisa ; or has 
Mr. Brown abated your ardour by sending you the ori- 
ginals ? I am waiting with impatience for your commg. 
I am obliged to you for your drawing and very learned 
dissertatiou annexed.f You have made out your point 
with a great degree of probability (for though the Tiimis 
adkcesit might startle one, yet the sale of the tithes 
and chapel to Webster seems to set all right again), and 
I do believe the building in question was the chapel of 
St. Sepulchre. But then, that the ruin now standing, 
was the individual chapel as erected by Archbishop 
Roger, I can by no means think: I found myself merely 
on the style and taste of architecture. The vaults under 
the choir are still in being, and were undoubtedly built 

• WUHam Taylor Howe, Esq. of Stondon-place, near Cfaippmg-oogar,in Essex, 
an honorary fellow of Pembroke-hall, was now on his t^vels in Italy, where he 
had made an acquaintance with the celebrated Count Algarotti, and had recom- 
mended to him Mr. Gray's Poems and my Dramas. After the perusal he received 
a letter from the Count, written in that style of superlative panegyric peculiar to 
Italians. A copy of this letter Mr. Howe had just now sent to our common friend 
Mr. Brown, then president of the College ; and also another of (he Count's, ad- 
dressed £6 Sigi^. Paradisi, a Tuscan poet ; in which, after explaining the arguments 
of my two dramatic poems, he advises him to translate them ; but principally Ca- 
ractacus. — This anecdote not only explains the above paragraph^ butthe subse- 
<iaent letter. The Latin, at the beginning of the letter, alludes to a similar expres- 
sion which a fellow of a college had made use of to a foreigner who dined in the 
Coll^e-hall. Having occasion to ask him if he would eat any cabbage to his 
boiled beef, he said, " Anne tibi arrident herbs V 

■ t This relates to the ruin of a small Gothic chapel near the north-west end of the 
cathedral at York, not noticed by Drake in bis Eboracum. When Mr. Gray made 
me a visit at that place the summer before, he was much struck with the beautiful 
proportion of the windows in it, which induced me to get Mr. Paul Sandby to 
make a drawing of it ; and also to endeavour, in a letter to Mr. Gray, to explain 
to what foundation it belonged. As his answer contains some excellent general 
remarks on Gothic building, I thought proper to publish it, though the particular 
matter whidi occasioned them was not of any great consequence. 
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by this very Archbishop : they are truly Saxon ; only 
that the arches are pointed, though very obtusely. It is 
the south transept (not the north) that is the oldest part 
of the minster now above ground : it is said to have been 
begun by Geffrey Plantagenet, who died about thirty 
years after Roger, and left it unfinished. His successor, 
Walter Grey, completed it ; so we do not exactly know 
to which of these two prelates we are to ascribe any cer- 
tain part of it. Grey lived a long time, and was arch- 
bishop from 1216 to 1255 (thirty-nine Henry HI.); and 
in this reign it was, that the beauty of the Gothic archi- 
tecture began to appear. The chapter-house is in all 
probability his work, and (I should suppose) built in his 
latter days ; whereas what he did of the south transept 
might be performed soon after his accession^ It is in 
the second order of this building, that the round arches 
appear including a row of pointed ones (which you 
mention, and which I also observed), similar to those in 
St. Sepulchre's chapel, though far inferior in the pro- 
portions and neatness of workmanship. The same thing 
is repeated in the north transept; but this is only an imi- 
tation of the other, done for the sake of regularity ; for 
this part of the building is no older than Archbishop 
Romaine, who came to the see in 1285, and died 1295. 
All the buildings of Henry the Second's time (under 
whom Roger lived and died, 1 185) are of a clumsy and 
heavy proportion, with a few rude and awkward orna- 
ments ; and this style continues to the beginning of 
Henry .the Third's reign, though with a little improve-, 
ment, as in the nave of Fountain's abbey, &c. then all at 
once come in the tall peaked arches, the light clustered 
columns, the capitals of curling foliage, the fretted ta- 
bernacles and vaultings, and a profusion of statues, &c. 
that constitute the good Gothic style ; together with 
decreasing and flying buttresses, and pinnacles, on the 
outside. Nor must you conclude any thing from Ro- 
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ger's own, tomb, which has (I remember) a wide sur- 
based arch scalloped ornaments, &c. for this can be no 
older than the nave itself, which was built by Archbishop 
Melton after the year 1315, one hundred and thirty 
years after Roger's death, 

I have compared Helvetius and Elfrida, as you de- 
sired me,* and find thirteen parallel passages ; five of 

* As the plagiarism to which Mr. Gray here alludes, is but little known, and, 
I thick, for its singularity, is somewhat curious^ I shall beg the reader's patience v 
while 1 dilate upon it ; though I am aware it will stretch this nofte to an uncon- 
scionable length. M. Helvetius, in the third chapter of his third Essay de VEa^ 
prit, which treats of the Extent of Memory, means to prove that this faculty, in the 
extreme, is not necessary to constitute a great genius. For this purpose he exa- 
mines whether the greatness of the very di£ferent talents of Locke and of Milton 
ought to be considered as the effect of tiieir possessing this talent in an extraordi- 
nary degree. He then proceeds as follows : '* As the last example of the small 
extent of memory necessary to a fine imagination, I shall give in a note the 
tratulatum of a piece qf English poetry ; which, with the preceding, will, I believe* 
prove to those who would decompose the works of illustrious men, that a great 
genius does not necessarily suppose a great memory." I now set'down that note 
with references to Elfrida underneath it, and I choose to give it in the English 
translation printed in 1759, that the parallel passages may be the more obvious «t 
first sight. " A young virgin, awaked and guided by Ix>ve, goes before the ap- 
pearance of Aurora to a vsdiey, where she waits for the coming of h6r lover, who, 
at the rising of the sun, is to offer a sacrifice to the gods. Her soul, in the soft 
situation in which she is placed by the hopes of approaching happmess, indulges, 
while waiting'for him, the pleasure of contemplating the beauties of nature, and 
the rising of that luminary that was to bring the object of her tenderness. She 
expresses herself thus : 

" Already the sun gilds the tops of those antique oaks^ and the waves of those falling 
torrents thttt roar among the rocks shine vfith his beams; already I perceive the summit of 
those shaggy mountains whence arise the vaults which, half-con^aled in the air, offer a 
formidable retreat to the solitary who there retires*^ Night folds up her veil. Ye 
icanton fires, that mislead the wandering traveller, retire^ to the quagmires and 
marshy fens; and thou sun, lord of the heavens, whofilUst the air with reviving heat, 
who sowest with dewy pearls thefiovaers of these meadows, and givest colours to the varied 
beauties of nature, receive my first homage,^ and hasten thy course.. Thy appearance 
proclaims that of my lover. Freed from the pious cares that detain him still at the 

a How nobly does this venerable wood. 

Gilt with the glories of the orient sun. 

Embosom yon fair mansion! 

On the shaggy mound. 

Where tumbling torrents toar around; 

Where pendant mountains o'er your head 

Stretch a formidable shade — 

Where lull'd in pious peace the hermit lies, 
b Away, ye goblins all. 

Wont the bewilder'd traveller to daunt — 
5 Hail to thy living light 

Ambrosial mom — 

That bids each dewy-spangled flow 'ret rise 

And dart around its vermel dies — 

Unfolds the scene of glory to oui eye. 

Where thrbn'd in artless majesty. 

The cherub Beauty sits on Nature's rustic shrine. — 

r2 




ploy lo aeiluce u9 ? Nourished in :l r -■ j. ,■ i. .i ..-, u li. ilmi/plea- 

.oies that they love. Cruel aaiL.j .,.^,l:„_, ...iv, ,]...,.; 1:1 1:., rai.i. uCthe viiiuea 
the barbarnus fury of revenge, auJ ili^' "lad lyii; i^t rlicir tountrj; liot npiar Lave 
tbey reckoned fidelity among the nrluct^. '\Vil!ioiitr(tiinnii.-iiity a'mse ianocence, 
and oflea llieir vanity tontMnplates our pii-fs wiih iteliglit. Hut no ; By far frora 
DIP, yv odious thouijEts, my lorn will cone I A iliuiuand times have I experienced 

'' 'Twil] not be lone, ere Ills untieniline oiind 

Shalt la»e in BVeeC oblivion ett^ry care 

AmCDg Ui' embowering shades ihal veil J^ifrida. 
' 'ITmsofiaic 

Salutes me with naat cDol and Mmperata bretalt,, ^ 

And, as 1 tread, the How'r-beepriEkled lawn 

Sends up a gale offragiBJiCe. 1 BbonlJ bub«b, 

ir e'er Content dei|;n'a visit mortal clime. 

This was her place of dearest reaidence. 
' For Safely now aits wav'ring on your love. 

Like the light down upon the thistle's beard. 

Which ev'ry breeze may part, 
t Avaunt! ye vain delusive fears. 

X See, Elfnda ; 

Ah see ! how round yon branching elm the feif 

Clasps its grten chain, and poisons what euppor 

Nor less injurious to the shoots of love 

Ib sickly jealousy. 

Your beauties from tlie blasl of courtly gales. 
The crimson blush of virgin Modesty, 
The delicate soft tints of Innocence, 
There all fly off, and leave no boaat behind 
ISut well- rang 'd. faded features. 
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yourself about, and which I long to understand. An- 
other phaenoihenon is, that I read it without finding it 
but : all I remember is, that I thought it iipt jat all 
English^ and did not much like it ; and the reasjc^: js 
plain, for the lyric flights and choral flowers syijted pot 
in the least with the circumstances or character of the 
speaker, as he had contrived it. 



XLV. MR. GRAY TO MR. BROWN. ^ 

' February 17, 1763. 

Yoy will make my best acknowledgments to Mr, Howe ; 
who, not content to rank me in the number of his friends, 
}S so polite as to make excuses for having done me that 
honour, 

it : Of ioon as I perceive him my agitated mind is calm, and I rften forget the too jus 
cause I have far complaint ; for near him I can only know happiness.^ Yet if he is 
treacherous to me ; if, in the very moment when my love excuse? him* he consum- 




thy 

splendid surface, Ut him still commit new crimes, and still cause the tears of the too ere- 
dfUous maids to flow ; and if Heaven avenges them and punishes him, may it at least be 
at the prayer of some other unfortunate woman,**^ 

^ —My truant he^ 
Forgets each lesson that Resentment tau|^. 
And in thy sight knows only to be happy. 

In the French it is more literal, " Pres de lui je ne s^ais qn'etre heureuse." 
* Till then, ve elements, rest; and thou, firm earth, 
Ope not thy yawning jaws ; but let this monster 
Stelk his due time on thine afiirighted surface : 
Ye«, let him still go on, still execute 
. His savage purposes, and daily make 
More, widows weep, as I do. 

Here ends this odd instance of plagiarism. When M. Helvetius was in Eng- 
land/ a year or two after I had made the discovery of it, I took my measures (as 
Mr. Gray advised me) to learn how he came by it ; and accordingly requested two 
noblemen, to whom he was introduced, to ask him some questions concerning it; 
but I conid gain no satisfactory answer. I do not, however, by any means, suppose 
that the person who cooked up the disjointed parts of my drama into this strange 
fricasee, was M. Helvetius himself ; 1 rather imagine (as I did from the first) that 
he was imposed upon b^ some young English traveller, who contrived this expe- 
dient in order to pass with him for a poet. The great philosopher, it is true, hae 
in this note been proved to be the receiver of stolen goods; but out of respect to his 
numero^ fashionable disciples, both abroad and at home, whose credit might 
suffer with that of their master, I acquit him of what would only be held criminal 
at the Old Bailey, that he received these goods knowing them to be stolen, 

* Now master of Pembroke-hall. 



and the other little known in comparison. 

Neither Count Algarotti nor Mr. Howe (I believe) 
have heard of Ossian, the son of Fingal. If Mr. Howe 
were not upon the wing, and on his way homewards, I 
would send it to him in Italy. He would there see that 
Imagination dwelt many hundred years ago, in all her 
pomp, on the cold and barren mountains of Scotland. 
The truth (I believe) is, that, without any respect of cli- 
mates, she reigns in all nascent societies of men, where 
the necessities of life force every one to think and act 
much for himself.* 

* One is led to think from this paragraph that the scepticism, which Mr. Gray 
had expressed before, concerning these works of Ossian, was now entirely re- 
moved. (See p. 228.) I know no way of accounting for this (as he had certainly 
received no stronger evidence of their authenticity) but from the turn of his studies 
at the time. He had of late much busied himself in antiquities, and consequently 
had imbibed too much of the spirit of a professed antiquarian : now we know, from 
a thousand instances, that no set of men are more willingly duped than these, es- 
pecially by any thing that comes to them under the fascinating form of a new 
discovery. 
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XLVI, COUNT ALGAUOTTI TO MR. GRAY. 

Pisa, ^4 Apiile, 1763. 

SoNo stato lungo tempo in dubbio se un dilettante quale 
io sono, dovea mandare alcune sue coserelle a un pro- 
fessore quale ^ V. S. Illus"**, a un arbitro di ognipoetica 
eleganza. N^ ci volea meno che rautorita del valoris- 
simo Sig'. How per persuadermi a cio fare. V. S. Ill"** 
accolga queste mie coserelle con quella medesima bonta 
con cui ha voluto accogliere quella^ lettera che dice pur 
podo delle tante x^ose, che fahno sentire alle aoin^ armo- 
niche di ammirabili suoi versi. Io saro per quanto io 
porro, Priseco laudum tiiarum, e quella mia lettera si 
stamperk in un miove Giomale, che si fa in Venezia, in- 
titolato la Minerva^ perche sappia la Italia che la In- 
ghilterra, ricca di un *Omero, di uho t Archimede, di un 
:j; Demostene, non manca del suo Pindaro. Al Sig'. How 
le non saprei dire quanti obblighi io abbia, ma si mag- 
giore e certamente quello di avermi presentato alia sua 
Musa, e di avermi procurato la occasione di po^erla 
assicurare della perfetta ed altissima stima, con cui io ho 
I'honore di sottes^rivermi, 

De V. S. Illus™°. 
Devotis. &c. 

Algarotti. 



XLVII. MR. gray to DR. WHARTON. 

Pembroke-hall, Aug. 5, 1763. 

You may well wonder at my long taciturnity . I wonder 
too, and know not what cause to assign ; for it is certain 
I think of you daily. I believe it is owing to the no- 
thingness of my history ; for except six weeks that I 
passed in town towards the end of the spring, and a little 
jaunt to Epsom and Box-hill, I have been here time out 

* Milton. ^ t Newton. t Mr. Pitt. 
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of mindyin a place where no eventsgrow, though we pre- 
serve those of former days, by way of Hortus siccus in 
our libraries. 

I doubt you have not read Rousseau's Emile. Every 
body that has children should read it more than once: 
for though it abounds with his usual glorious absurdity, 
though his general scheme of education be an imprac-* 
ticable chimera, yet there are a thousand lights struck 
out, a thousand important truths better expressed than 
ever they were before, that may be of service to the 
wisest men. Particularly I think he has observed chil- 
dren with more attention, and knows their meaning and 
the working of their little passions better than any other 
writer. As to his religious discussions, which have 
alarmed the world, and engaged their thoughts more 
than any other part of the book, I set them all at nought^ 
and wish they had been omitted.* 



XLVIIJ. MR. GRAY TO MR. PALGRAVE.* 

March, 1765. 

My instructions, of which you are so desirous, are two- 
fold : the first part relates to what is past, and that will 
be rather diffuse : the second, to what is to come; and 
that we shall treat more succinctly, and with all due 
brevity. 

* That I may put together the rest of Mr. Gray*8 sentiments concerning this 
singular writer, I insert here an exfract from a letter of later date, written to 
myself. " 1 have not read the Philosophic Dictionary. I can now stay with 
great patience for any thing that comes from Voltaire, lliey tell me it is frippery, 
and blasphemy, and wit. I could have forgiven myself if I had not read Rousr- 
seau's Lettres de la Montagne. Always excepting the Contract Social, it is the 
dullest performance he ever published. It is a weak attempt to separate the mi- 
racles from the morality of the gospel. The latter (he would have you think) he 
believes was sent from God ; and the former he very explicitly takes for an im- 
posture : this is in order to prove the cruelty and injustice of the state of Geneva 
in burning his Emile. The Is^tter part of his book is to shew the abuses that have 
crept into the constitution of his country, which point (if you are concerned about 
it) he makes out very well ; and his intention in this is plainly to raise, a tumult 
in the city, and to be revenged on the Petit Conseil, who condemned his writings 
to the flames. 

t Mr. Gray's jcorrespondent was now making the tour of France and Italy. 
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First, when you come to Paris you will not fail to 
visit the cloister of the Chartreuse, where Le Sueur (in * 
the history of St. Bruno) has almost equalled Raphael. 
Then your Gothic inclinations will naturally lead you 
to the Sainte Chapelle built by St. Louis : in the trea- 
sury is preserved one of the noblest gems of the Augus* 
tan age. When you take a trip into the country, there 
is a fine old chapel at Vincennes with admirable painted 
windows ; and at Fontainbleau, the remains of Francis 
the First's magnificence might give you some pleasure. 
In your way to Lyons you will take notice of the view 
over the Saone, from about Tournus and Macon. Fail 
not to walk a few miles along the banks of the Rhone, 
down the river. I would ^certainly make a little journey to 
the Grande Chartreuse, up the mountains : at your return 
out of Italy this will have little effect. At Turin you will 
visit the capuchin's convent just without the city, and 
the Superga at no great distance, for the sake of the 
views. At Genoa observe the Terreno of the palace 
Brignoli, as' a model of an apartment elegantly disposed 
in a hot climate. At Parma you will adore the great 
Madonna and St. Jerom, once at St. Antonio Abhate, 
but now (I am told) in the ducal palace. In the Ma- 
donna della Steccata observe the Moses breaking the 
tables, a chiaroscuro figure of the Parmeggiano at too 
great a height, and ill lighted, but immense. At the 
Capuchins, the great Pieta of Annib. Caracci ; in the 
Villa Ducale, the room painted by Carlo Cignani ; and 
the last works of Agostino Caracci at Modena.* I know 

* When our Author was himself in Italy, he studied with much attention the 
different manners of the old masters. I find a paper written at the time in which 
he has set down several subjects proper for painting, which he had never seen ex- 
ecuted, and has affixed the names of different masters to each piece, to shew which 
of their pendk he thought would have been most proper to treat it. As 1 doubt 
not but this paper will be an acceptable present to the Reynolds's and West's of 
the age, I shall here insert it. 

" An altar-piece. — Guido. 

i /The^qp* i^^otven; in the middle, at a distance, the Padre-Etemo indistinctly 
•MB* ttil^Hty m it weie, in glory. On either hand, angels of all degrees in atti- 



AnotluT. — Doinenichino. 
Medea in a pensivf posture, with revenge and maternal affection striTing in 
her visage ; her two children at play, sporting with one another before her. Oa 
one side a bust of Jason, to which they bear some resemblance. 

A statue. — Michael Angelo. 
Agave in the moment she returns to her senses ; the head of her son, fallen OB 

the ground from lier hand. 

Vide Ovid. Met. lib. iii. 1. 701 , \c. M. 

A picture. — Salvatur llosa. 

JEm-'ds and the sybil sacrificing to Pluto by torch-light in the wood, the Mnttants 
in a fright. Tiie day beginning to break, so as dimly to shew the month of the 
cavern. 

Sigismonda with the heart of Guiscardo before her. I have seen a small print 
on this subject, where the expression is admirable, said to be graved from a pic- 
ture of Correggio. 

AJterivard, when he had seen the original in the possession of the late Sir Luke Schaub, 
he always expressed the highest admiration of it; though toe see, by his herepving it to 
Salvator Uosa, he thought the subject too horrid tobe treated by Correggio ; and indeed 
1 believe it is agreed that the capital picture in question is not of his hand, M. 

Another. — Albano, or the Parmeggiano. 

Iphigenia asleep by the fountain -side, her maids about her; Cymon gazing and 
laughing. 

This subject has l-een often treated ; once indeed very curiously by Sir Peter Lely, in 
the ivay oj' portrait, ivhen his sacred majesty Charles the Second represented Cymon, and 
the Duchess of Cleveland and Mrs. Eleanor Gwin (in as indecent attitudes as hi$ royal 
taste could prescribe) were Iphigenia and her attendants. M. 

Another. — Domenichino, or the Caracci. 

Electra with the urn, in which she imagined were her brother's ashes, lament* 
ing over them ; Orestes smothering his concern. 

Another. — Correggio. 

Ithuriel and Zephon entering the bower of Adam and Eve j they sleeping. The 

)i;»hl to proceed from the angels. 
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1 . Vide, quodcunque videndum est. 

2. Quodcunque ego non vidi, id tu vide. 

3. Quodcunque videris, scribe et describe ; memoriae 
ne fide. 

4. Scribendo nil admirare ; et cum pictor non sis, 
verbis omnia depinge. 

5. Tritam viatorum compitam calca, et cum poteris, 
desere. 

6. Erne, quodcunque emendum est ; I do not mean 
pictures, medals, gems, drawings, &c. only : but clothes, 
stockings, shoes, handkerchiefs, little moveables ; every 
thing you may want all your life long : but have a care 
of the custom-house. 

Pray present my most respectful compliments to Mr. 
Weddell.* I conclude when the winter is over, and you 
have seen Rome and Naples, you will strike out of the 
beaten path of English travellers, and see a little of the 
country, throw yourselves into the bosom of the Appen- 
nine, survey "the horrid lake of Amsanctus (look in 
Cluver's Italy), catch the breezes on the coast of Taranto 
and Salerno, expatiate to the very toe of the continent, 
perhaps strike over the Faro of Messina, and having 
measured the gigantic columns of Girgenti, and the tre- 
mendous caverns of Syracusa, refresh yourselves amidst 
the fragrant vale of Enna. Oh ! che bel riposo ! Addid. 

Another. — Nicholas Pousgm. 

Alcestis dying ; her children weeping, and hanging upon her robe ; the yonng- 

est of them, a little boy, crying too ; but appearing rather to do so, because the 

others are afflicted, than from any sense of tilie reason of their sorrow : her right 

arm should be round this, her left extended towards the rest, as recommending 

' them to her lord's care -, he fainting, and supported by the attendants. 

Salvator Rosa. 

Hannibal passing the Alps ; the mountaineers rolling down rocks upon his 
army ; elephants tumbling down the precipices. 

Another* — Domenichino. 
Aria giving Claudius's order to Pstus, and stabbing herself at the same time. 

/ N. Poussin, or Le Sueur. 

ykfpaans mardering his daughter ; Appius at a distance, starting up fiQm his 
tribuaftl I t)ie people amazed, but few of them seeing the action itself." 
'^ • William Weddell, Esq, of Newby in Yorkshire. 



Lu.h.c u^^ luui ui five days, and at my return the approad 
of winter will scarce permit me to think of any farther 
expeditions nortliwards. My stay here will, however, 
be a fortnight or tliree weeks longer, and if in that time 
any business or invitation should call you this way, Lord 
Strath more gives me commission to say, he shall be 
extremely glad to see you at Glames ; and doubt not it 
will be 11 particular satisfaction to me to receive and 
thank you in person for the favourable sentiments you 
have entertained of me, and the civilities with which 
you have honoured me. 



L. Mil. GHAY TO DR. WHARTON. 

Glames Castle, Sept. 14, 1765. 

I j)EKKRRKD Writing to you till I had seen a little more 
of this country than you yourself had seen; and now 
beine just returned from an excursion, which I and 
Major Lyon have been making, into the Highlands, I sit 
down to give you an account of it. But first I must re- 

• Professor of Moral Philosophy and Logic in the Maiischal College, Aberdeen. 



1 
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I 

turn to my journey hither, on which I shall be very short ; 
partly because you know tfie way as far as Edinburgh^ 
and partly that there was not a great deal worth remark- 
ing. The first night we passed at Tweedmouth (seventy- 
seven miles) ; the next at Edinburgh (fifty-three miles) j 
where Lord Strathmore left the Major and me, to go to 
. Lenox-Love (I^ord Blantyre's), where his aunt lives : 
so that afternoon and all next day I had leisure to visit 
the Castle, Holyrood-house, Heriot's Hospital, Arthur's 
seat, &d. and am not sorry to have seen that most pic- 
turesque (at a distance) and nastiest (when near) of all 
capital cities. I supped with Dr. Robertson and other 
literati, and the next morning Lord Strathmore came for 
us. We crossed at the Queen's Ferry in a four-oared 
yawl without a sail, and were tossed about rather more 
than I should wish to hazard again ; lay at Perth, a 
large Scotch town with much wood about it, on the banks 
of the Tay, a very noble river. Next morning ferried 
over it, and came by dinner-time to Glames ; being 
(from Edinburgh) sixty-seven miles, which makes in all 
(from Hetton) one hundred and ninety-seven miles. The 
Castle* stands in Strathmore (i. e. the Great Valley)^ 
which winds about from Stonehaven on the east coast 
of Kincardineshire, obliquely, as far as Stirling, near one 
hundred miles in length, and from seven to ten miles in 
breadth, cultivated every where to the foot of the hills, 
on either hand, with oats or here, a species of barley, 
except where the soil is mere peat-earth (black as a 
coal), or barren sand covered only with broom and heath, 
or a short grass fit for sheep. Here and there appear, 
just above ground, the huts of the inhabitants, which 
they call towns, buik of, and covered with turf; and 
among them,, at great distances^ the gentlemen's houses, 
witii enclosures and a few trees round them. 

Amidst these the Castle of Glames distinguishes 

* This is Mdd to b« the yery Cai^iii wUdi I 



eims, oaKs, oirch, black cherry-trees, laburnums, &c. 
all of great stature and size, which have not till this 
week begun to shew the least sense of morning irosts. 
The third gate delivers you into a court with a broad 
pavement, and grass-plats adorned with statues of the 
four Stuart kings, bordered with old silver firs and 
yew-trees, alternately, and opening with an iron pali- 
sade on cither side to two square old-fashioned par- 
terres surrounded by stone fruit- walls. The house from 
the height of it, the greatness of its mass, the many 
towers atop, and the spread of its wings, has really a 
very singular and striking appearance, like nothing I 
ever saw. You will comprehend something of its shape 
from the plan of the second floor, which I enclose. The 
wings are about fifty feet high ; the body (which is the 
old castle, with walls ten feet thick) is near one hun- 
dred. From the leads I see to the south of me (just at 
the end of the avenue) the little town of Giames, the 
houses built of stone, and slated, with a neat kirk and 
small square tower (a rarity in this region). Just be- 
yond it rises a beautiful round hill, and another ridge 



V- 
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of a longer foim adjacent to it, both covered with woods 
of tall fir. Beyoiid them, peep over the black hilts of 
Sid-law, over which winds the road to Dundee. To the 
north, within about seven miles of me, begin to rise ih^ 
Grampians, hill above hill, on whose tops three weeks 
ago I could plainly see some traces of the snow that fell 
iti May last. To the east, winds a way to the Strath, 
such as I have before described it, among the hills, 
which sink lower and lower as they approach the sea. 
1*0 the West, the same valley (not plain, but broken, 
unequal • ground) runs on for above twenty miles in 
view : there I see the crags above Duhkeld ; there Beni- 
Gloe and Beni-More rise above the clouds ; and there 
is that She-khallian, that spires into a coile above them 
all, and lies at least forty-five miles (i^ a direct linfe) 
from this place. 

Loi^d Strathmore, who is the greatest famier in this 
neighbourhood, is from break of day to dark night 
among his husbandmen and labourers: he has neai* 
two thousand acres of land in his own hands, and is at 
present employed in building a low wall of four miles 
long, and in widening the bed of the little river Deane^ 
which runs to south and south-east of the house, from 
about twenty to fifty feet wide, both to prevent inunda- 
tions, and to drain the lake of Forfar. This work will 
be two years more in completing, and must be three 
miles in length. All the Highlanders that can be got 
are employed in it ; many of them know no English^ 
and I hear them singing Erse songs all day long. The 
price of labour is eightpence a day; but to such as will 
join together, and engage to perform a certain portion 
in a limited time, two shillings. 

I must say that all his labours seem to prosper ; and 
my lord has casually found in digging such quantities 
of shell-marl, ai^ not only fertilize his own grounds, but 
are dispel of at a good jjvice^M sUhtt imghbi^^ 
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In his nurseries are thousands of oaks, beech, larches, 
horse-chesnuts, spruce-firs, &c. thick as they can stand, 
and whose only fault is, that they are grown tall and 
vigorous before he has determined where to plant them 
out ; the most advantageous spot we have for beauty- 
lies west of the house, where (when the stone walla of 
the meadows are taken away) the grounds naturally un- 
equal, will have a very park-like appearance : they are 
already full of trees, which need only thinning here and 
there to break the regularity of their trout-stream, which 
joins the river Deane hard by. Pursuing the course of 
this brook upwards, you come to a narrow sequestered 
valley sheltered from all winds, through which it runa 
murmuring among great stones; on one hand the 
ground gently rises into a hill, on the other are the 
rocky banks of the rivulet almost perpendicular, yet 
covered with sycamore, ash, and fir, that (though it 
seems to have no place or soil to grow in) yet has risen 
to a good height, and forms a thick shade : you may 
' continue along this hill, and passing by one end of the 
village and its church for half a mile, it leads to an 
opening between the two hills covered with fir-woods, 
that I mentioned above, through which the stream 
makes its way, and forms a cascade of ten or twelve 
feet over broken rocks. A very little art is necessary to 
make all this a beautiful scene. The weather, till the 
last week, has been in general very fine and warm ; we 
have had no fires till now, and often have sat with the 
windows open an hour after sun-set : now and then a 
shower has come, and sometimes sudden gusts of wind 
descend from the mountains, that finish as suddenly as 
they arose ; but to-day it blows a hurricane. Upon 
the whole, I have been exceeding lucky in niy weather, 
and particularly in my Highland expedition of five days. 
We set out then the eleventh of September, and con- 
tinuing along the Strath to the west, passed through 
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Megill (where is the tomb of Queen Wanders , that was 
riven to dethe by staned horses for nae gude that she did; 
so the women there told me, I assure you), through 
Cowper of Angus : over the river Ila ; then over a wide 
and dismal heath, fit for an assembly of witches, till we 
came to a string of four small lakes in a valley, whose 
deep blue waters and green margin, with a gentleman's 
house or two seated on them in little groves, contrasted 
with the black desert in which they were inchased. 
The ground now grew unequal ; the hills, more rocky, 
seemed to close in upon us, till the road came to the 
brow of a steep descent, and (the sun then setting) be- 
tween two woods of oak we saw far below us the river 
Tay come sweeping along at the bottom of a precipice, at 
least one hundred and fifty feet deep, clear as glass, full 
to the brim, and very rapid in its course : it seemed to 
issue out of woods thick and tall, that rose on either 
hand, and were over-hung by broken rocky crags of 
vast height ,* above them, to the west, the tops of higher 
mountains appeared, on which the evening clouds 
reposed. Down by the side of the river, under the 
thickest shades, is seated the town of Dunkeld; in the 
midst of it stands a ruined cathedral, the towers and 
shell of the building still entire : a little beyond it, a 
large house of -the Duke of Athol, with its offices and 
gardens, extends a mile beyond the town : and as his 
grounds were, interrupted by the streets and roads, he 
has flung arches of communication across them, that 
add to the scenery of the place, which of itself is built 
of good white stone, and handsomely slated ; so that 
no one would take it for a Scotch town till they come 
into it. Here we passed the night ; if I told you how, 
you would bless yourself. 

Next day we set forward to Taymouth, twenty-seven 
miles farther west ; the road winding through beautiful 
woods, with the Tay almost always in full view to the 

s 



liu^ Mi>t lull of Lawcrs ; to the cast is that enormous 
creature, Shc-khallian (i. e. the maiden's pap) spiring 
above the clouds : directly west, beyond the end of the 
lake, Ik'ni'More, the great mountain, rises to a most 
awtul heiglit, and looks down on the tomb of Fingal. 
I.ord Brcdalbane's po/icj/ (so they call here all such 
ground as is laid out for pleasure) takes in about two 
thousand acres, of which his house, offices, and a deer- 
park, about three miles round, occupy the plain or 
bottom, which is a little above a mile in breadth ; through 
ii winds the Tay, which, by means of a bridge, I found 
here to be one hundred and fifty-six feet over : his plan- 
tations and woods rise with the ground, on either side 
the valc; to tlic very summit of the enormous crags that 
over-hang it : along them, on the mountain's side, runs 
a terrace a mile and a half long, that overlooks the 
course of the river. From several seats and temples 
pr^i'ehcd on particular rocky eminences, you command 
tlie lake for many miles in length,'which turns like some 

' Mr. IVTinant. in his tour in Scotland, explaina this word "the 

Mouth oftheIx)ch." 
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huge river, and loses itself among the mountains that 
surround it ; at its eastern extremity, where the river 
issues out of it, on a peninsula my lord has built a neat 
little town and church, with a high square tower ; and 
just before it lies a small round island in the lake, 
covered with trees, amongst which are the ruins of some 
little religious house. 

Trees, by the way, grow here to great size and bea^uty. 
I saw four old ehesnuts in the road, as you enter thq 
park, of vast bulk and height ; one beech tree I mea- 
sured that was sixteen feet seven inches in the girth, 
' and, 1 guess, near eighty feet in h^ight. The gardener 
presented us with peaches, nectariiies, and plums from 
the stone walls of the kitchen-garden (for there are no 
brick nor hot walls) ; the peaches were good, the rest 
well tasted, but scarce ripe ; we had also golden pip-r 
pins from an espalier, not ripe, and a melon very well 
flavoured and fit to cut : of the house I have little to say; 
it is a very good nobleman's house, handsomely furr 
^ished and well kept, very comfortable to inhabit, but 
not worth going far to see. Of the earl's taste I have 
iaot mudi more to say ; it is one of those noble sUua-^ 
tious that mtan cannot spoil : it is however certain, that 
M hais built an inn and a town just where his principial 
w^iks should have been, and in the most wonderful sf^t 
of ground that perhaps belongs to him. Jn this inm 
however we lay; and next day returning dowi^i the 
fiwer four miies, we passed it over a fine bridge, biuilt at 
tilie ei^pen^ste of like govei^ment, and coQtWli^ pwr way 
to Jjjigie-Raity just below which, in a most charming 
scene, the Tummel^ which is here the larger river of the 
two, falls into the Tay. We ferried over the Tummel 
in order to get into Marshal Wade's road, which leads 
from Dwnkeld to IiaVerness, and continued our way 
€dong it towacd the north : the road is excdlent, but 
jiapga»tit owfigh in ^oi^cience ; the river often run- 

s2 



iniiy, irowiimg on me nine moriais oi mouem aays : 
from between tliis hill and the adjacent mountains, pent 
in a narrow cliannel, comes roaring out the river Tum- 
mel, and falls hoadlonfr down involved in white foam, 
which rises into a mist all round it : but my paper is 
deficient, and I must say nothing of the pass itself, the 
black river Garry, the Blair of Athol, Mount Beni-Gloe, 
my return l)y another road to Dankeld, the Hermitage, 
the Stra-Bram, and the Rumbling Brig : in short, since 
I saw the Alps, I have seen nothing sublime till now. 
In about a week I shall set forward, by the Stirling road, 
on my return all alone. Pray for me till I see you, for 
I dread Edinburgh and the itch, and expect to find 
very little in my way worth the perils I am to endure. 



LI. Mil. GRAY TO MR. BEATTIE. 

Glames-castle, Oct. 2, 1765. 

I MUST beg you would present my most grateful ac- 
knowledgments to your society for the public mark of 
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their esteem, which you say they are disposed to confer 
on me.* I embrace, with so deep and just a sense of 
their goodness^ the substance of that honour they do 
me, that I hope it may plead my pardon with them if I 
do not accept the form. I have been, Sir, for several 
years a member of the University of Cambridge, and 
formerly (when I had some thoughts of the profession) 
took a bachelor of laws' degree there ; since, that time, 
though long qualified by my standing, I have always 
negljBcted to finish my course, and claim my doctor's 
degree : judge, therefore, whether it will not look like 
a slight, and some sort of contempt, if I receive the 
same degree from a sister university. I certainly would 
avoid giving any offence to a set of men, among whom 
I have passed so many easy, and I may say, happy 
hours of my life ; yet shall ever retain in my memory 
the obligations you have laid me under, and be proud 
of my connexion with the University of Aberdeen. 

It is a pleasure to me to find that you are not of- 
fended with the liberties I took when you were at 
Glames ; you took me too literally, if you thought I 
meant in the least to discourage you in your pursuit of 
poetry : all I intended to say was, that if either vanity 
(that is, a general and undisting^ishing desire of ap- 
plause), or interest, or ambition, has any place in the 
jDreast of a poet, he stands a great chance in these our 
days of being severely disappointed ; and yet, after all 
these passions are suppressed, there may remain in the 
mind of one, " ingenti perculsus amore" (and such I take 
you to be), incitements of a better sort, strong enough to 
make him write verse all his life, both for his own plea- 
sure and that of all posterity. 

I am sorry for the trouble you have had to gratify 

*TEe,Mazi8clial College of Aberdeen had desired to know whether it would be 
Mtte^iki to 1&. Gray to receiye from them the degree of doctor of lawg. Mr. 
Beat^i|nN|||M# JMp ^ the subject, and this is the answer. 



since that great event) has just thought fit to tell me that 
he never passed so happy a winter as the last, and this 
in spite ofliis anxieties, which he says might even make 
a part of his happiness ; for his wife is by no means in 
health, she has a constant cough : yet he is assured her 
kings are not alFccted, and that it is nothing of the con- 
sumptive kind. As to me, I have been neither happy 
nor miserable ; but in a gentle stupefaction of mind, and 
very tolerable health of body hitherto. If they last, I 
shall not much complain. The accounts one has lately- 
had from all parts, make me suppose you buried in the 
snow like the old Queen of Denmark. As soon as you 
are dug out, I should rejoice to hear your voice from the 
battlements of Ola Park. 

* Mr. Gray, when in Scotland, luul been verj' inquisitive after the popular su- 
perstitious of the n)ir.nrv ; his correspondent sent him two books on this subject, 
foolish ones iudeeil, us might be expected, but the best that could be had ; a History 
of Second Sight, and a History of Witches. 

t Mr. Beattie, it seems, in their late interview, had expressed himself with 
less admiration of Dry den that RJr. Gray thought his due. He told him in reply, 
" that if there was any excellence in his own numbers, he had learned it 'wholly 
from that great poet ; and jjressed him with great earnestness to study him, asl^ 
choice of words and versification were singularly happy and harmonioas." 
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Every thing is politics. There are no literary pro- 
ductions worth your notice, at least of our country. The 
French have finished their great Encyclopedia in se-> 
venteen volumes ; but there are many flimsy articles very 
hastily treated, and great incorrectness of the press* 
There are now thirteen volumes of Buffon's Natural 
History ; and he is not come to the monkeys yet, who 
are a numerous people. The Life of Petrarch has enter- 
tained me; it is not well written, but very curious, 
and laid together from his own letters and the original 
writings of the fourteenth century : so that he takes in 
much of the history of those obscure times, and the cha- 
racters of many remarkable persons. There are two 
volumes quarto; and another, unpublished yet, will 
complete it. 

Mr. Walpole writes me now and then a long pmd 
lively letter from Parts ; to which place he went last 
year with the gout upon him, sometimes in his limbs, 
often in his stomach and head. He has got somehow 
well (not by tneans of the climate, one would think), 
goes to all public places, seeis all the best company, and 
is very much in fashion. He says he sunk like Queen 
Eleanor at Charing^cross, an<l has risen again at Paris. 
He returns io April. I saw the lady you inquire after, 
wh(Hi I was in London, and a prodigious fine one she is, 
She had a strong suspicion of rouge on her <^heek«, « 
cage of foreign birds and a piping bullfinch at het 
elbow ; two little dogs on a cushion in her lap, and a 
cockatoo on her shoulder ; they were all exceeding glad 
to see me, and I them. 



LIU. MR. GRAY TO DR. WHARTON. 

PmA/foke^hB^, Aug. ^, 1^6|6. 

Wr — n my pen j»ay do, I am sw^ my thoughts 

m^^tlma:, or wil^ more pleasure, than 



trequcnt villages; gentle risings covered with wood, 
and every where the Thames and Medway breaking in 
upon the landscape with all their navigation. It was 
indeed owino* to the bad weather that the whole scene 
was dressed in that tender emerald green, which one 
usually sees only for a fortnight in the opening of the 
spring ; and tliis continued till I left the country. My 
residence was eight miles east of Canterbury, in a little 
quiet valley on the skirts of Barham-Down.f In these 
parts the whole soil is chalk, and whenever it holds up, 
in half an hour it is dry enough to walk out. I took 
the opportunity of three or four days' fine weather to go 
into the Isle of Thanet; saw Margate (which is Bar- 
tholomew fair by the sea-side), Ramsgate, and other 
places there ; and so came by Sandwich, Deal, Dover, 
Folkstone, and Hithe, back again. The coast is not like 
Hartlepool ; there are no rocks, but only chalky cliffs of 

* Some readers will think this paragraph very trifling ; yet many, I hope, will 
take it, as I give it, for a pleasing example of the amiableness of his domestic 
character. 

t At Denton, where his friend the Rev. William Robinson, brother to Matthew 
Robinson, Esq. Jate member for Canterbury, then resided. 
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no great height till you come to Dover ; there indeed they 
are noble and picturesque, and the opposite coasts 6f 
France begin to bound your view, which was left before 
to range unlimited by any thing but the horizon ; yet 
it is by no means a shipless sea, but every where peopled 
with white sails, and vessels of all sizes in motion : and 
take notice (except in the Isle, which is all corn-fields, 
and has very little inclosure), there are in all places 
hedge-rows, and tall trees even within a few yards of 
the beach. Particularly, Hithe stands on an eminence 
covered with wood. I shall confess we had fires at 
night (ay, and at day too) several times in June ; but 
do not go and take advantage in the north at this, for it 
was the most untoward year that ever I remember. 

Have you read the New Bath Guide ? It is the only 
thing in fashion, and is a new and original kind of hu- 
mour. Miss Prue's conversion, I doubt, you will paste 
down, as a certain Yorkshire baronet did before he 
carried it to his daughters : yet I remember you all read 
Crazy Tales without pasting. BufFon's first collection 
of Monkeys is come out (it makes the fourteenth vo- 
lume), something, but not much to my edification ; for 
he is pretty well acquainted with their persons, but not 
with their manners. 

My compliments to Mrs. Wharton and all your 
family ; I will not name them, lest I should affront any 
bodv. 



LIV. MR. GRAY TO MR. MASON. 

March 28, 1767. 

I BREAK in upon you at a moment, when we least of 
all are permitted to disturb our friends, only to say, that 
you are daily and hourly present to my thoughts. If 
the worst* be not yet past, you will neglect and pardon 



•Mlt^mOm blllat (whuik I nceiTtd at the Hot Wells at Bristol) then 

■tf th " t i «r ¥Bifle of friendship in its tenderest 

diS^f it in this place. I opened 
It lily be the most affecting. 



I Ki:( EivEi) from Mr. Williamson, tliat very obliging 
mark you were pleased to give me of your remembrance: 
had I not entertained some slight hopes of revisiting 
Scotland this summer, and consequently of seeing you 
at Aberdeen, I had sooner acknowledged, by letter, the 
favour you have done nie. Those liopes are now at an 
end; but I do not therefore despair of seeing again a 
country that has oiven me so much pleasure; nor of tell- 
ing you, in person, how much I esteem you and (as you 
choose to call them) your amusements : the specimen 
of them, which you were so good to send me, I think 
excellent ; the sentiments are such as a melancholy 
imagination naturally suggests in solitude and silence, 
and that (though light and business may suspend or 
banish them at times) return with but so much the 
greater force upon a feeling heart : the diction is elegant 
and unconstrained; not loaded with epithets and figures, 
nor flagging into prose; the versification is easy and har- 
monious. My only objection is ***** -j- 

t A paragraj)!! is here omitted, as it contained merely a few particular criti- 
( isms ; a lil)erty of the same kind I have before taken in some of the preceding 
IrKcrs. The poem in f|uestion contained many touching; reflections on mortality: 

it is lo he hoped Or. Reatiif will one <!,iv pvf it to the public. 
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You see, Sir, I take the liberty you indulged me in, 
when I first saw you ; and therefore I make no excuses 
for it, but deeirfe you would take youf revenge on me 
in kind. 

I have read over -(but too hastily) Mr* Ferguson's 
book. There are uncommon strains of eloquence in 
it : and I was surprised to find not one single idiom of 
his country (I think) in the whole work* He has not 
the fault you mention :* his application to the heart is 
frequent^ and often successfiiL JHia love of Montes* 
quieu and Tacitus has led him into a manner of writing 
too short-winded and sententious; which those great 
men, had they lived in better times and under a better 
government, would have avoided. 

I know no pretence that i hav« to th^ honour Lord 
O-ray is pleased to do me:t ^^^ ^f ^^^ lordship chooses to 
own me, it certainly is not my busine^ to deny it. I say 
not this merely on account of his quality, but because 
b^ is a very worthy and accomplished person. I am 
truly sorry for the great loss he has had since I left 
Scotland. If you shodd chance to see him, I vrill beg 
yon to present my respectful humble service to his 
lowiship. 

I gav-e Mr. Williamson all the information I was able 
in the short time he staid with me. He seemed to 
answer well the character you gave me of him : but 
what I chiefiy envied in him, was his ability of walking 
ail the Way from Aberdeen to Cambridge, and back 
again ; which if I possessed, you would soon see your 
obliged, &€. 

* To «zpl£ua this, I ttmst take the liberty to transcribe a paragraph from Mr. 
!l^eattie's letter, dated March'30, to which the above is an answer : ''A professor at 
Edinburgh has published an Essay on the History of Ginl Society, but I have not 
seen it. It is a fault common to almost all our Scotch authors, that they are too 
, aeti^hys&cid^ I wish t&ey would learn to speak more to the heart, and less to the 
understanding ; but, alas ! Uiis is a talent which Heaven only can bestow : whereas 
the philosophic spitit (as we c£i11 it) is merely artificial and level to the calpacity of 
every miaB, who has much patience* -a little learning, and no taste." He has since 
dilated on this just sentiment in his admirable Essay on the Immutability of Truth. 
t Lord Ohty had said tiiat onl: Author was related to bin &mily. 



^ 



sun returns : even then too my wings may chance to be 
clipped, and little in plight for so distant an excursion. 
The proposal you make me, about printing at Glas- 
gow what little I ever have written, does me honour. 
I leave my reputation in that part of the kingdom to 
your care ; and only desire you would not let your - 
partiality to me and mine mislead you. If you persist 
in your design, Mr. Foulis certainly ought to be ac- 
quainted with what I am now going to tell you. When 
I was in London the last spring, Dodsley, the bookseller, 
asked my leave to reprint, in a smaller form, all I ever 
published; to which I consented: and added, that I 
would send him a few explanatory notes; and if he 
would omit entirely the Long Story (which was never 
meant for the public, and only suffered to appear in that 
pompous edition because of Mr. Bentley's designs, 
which were not intelligible without it), I promised to 
send him something else to print instead of it, lest the 
bulk of so small a volume should be reduced to nothing 
at all. Now it is very certain that I had rather see 
them printed at Glasgow (especially as you will con- 
descend to revise the press) than at l^ondon; but I 
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know not how to retract my promise to Dodsley. By 
the way, you perhaps may imagine that I have some 
kind of interest in this publication ; but the truth is, 
I have none whatever. The expense is his, and so is 
the profit, if there be any. I therefore told him the 
other day, in general terms, that I heard there would be 
an edition put out in Scotland by a friend of mine, 
whom I could not refuse ; and that, if so, I would send 
thither a copy of the same notes and additions that I 
had promised to send to him. This did not seem at all 
to cool his courage ; Mr. Foulis must therefore judge 
for himself, whether he thinks it worth while to print 
what is going to be printed also at London. If he 
does, I will send him (in a packet to you) the same things 
I shall send to Dodsley. They are imitations of two 
pieces of old Norwegian poetry, in which there was a 
wild spirit that struck me: but for my paraphrases I 
cannot say much ; you will judge. The rest are no^ 
thing but a few parallel passages, and small notes just 
to explain what people said at the time was wrapped 
in total darkness. You will please to tell me, as soon 
as you can conveniently, what Mr. Foulis says on this 
head ; that (if he drops the design) I may save myself 
and you the trouble of this packet. I ask your pardon 
for talking so long about it; a little more and my letter 
would be as big as all my works. 

I have read, with much pleasure, an ode of yours (in 
which you have done me the honour to adopt a mea- 
sure that I have used) on Lord Hay's birth-day. 
Though I do not love panegyric, I cannot but applaud 
this, for there is nothing mean in it. T|ie diction is 
easy and noble, the texture of the thoughts lyric, and the 
versification harmonious. The few expressions I object 
to are • • * ♦.f These, indeed, are minuticB; but they 
w "methm^t as luilf a grain makes a difference 



if We omitted. 



writers irorn whom I happened to take thehmtoiany 
line, as far as I can recollect. 

I rejoice to be in the hands of Mr. Foulis, who has 
i\ui laudable ambition of surpassing his predecessors, 
the Ktioiucs and the Elzevirs^ as well in literature, as 
ill the proper art of his profession: he surprises me in 
mentioning' a lady, after whom I have been inquir- 
ino- these fourteen years in vain. When the two odes 
were first published, I sent them to her; but as I was 
forced to direct them very much at random, proba- 
bly they never came to her hands. When the present 
edition comes out, I beg of Mr. Foulis to offer he;* a copy, 
in my name, with my respects and grateful remem- 
brances ; he will send another to you, Sir, and a third 
to Lord Gray, if he will do me the honour of accepting 
it. These are all the presents I pretend to make (for I 
would have it considered only as a new edition of an 
old book); after this, if he pleases to send me one or 
two, I shall think myself obliged to him. I cannot ad- 
vise him to print a great number; especially as Dodsley 
has it in his power to print as many as he pleases, 
thouQfh I desire him not to do so. 
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You are very good to me in taking this trouble upon 
you : all I can say is, that I shall be happy to return it 
in kind, whenever you will give me the opportunity. 



LVIII.* MR. GRAY TO THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, 
MY LORD, Cambridge, July, 1768. 

Your Grace has dealt nobly with me; and the same 
delicacy of mind that induced you to confer this favour 
on me, unsolicited and unexpected, may perhaps make 
you aversjB to receive my sincerest thanks and grateful 
acknowledgments. Yet your Grace must excuse me, 
they will have their way : they are indeed but words ; 
yet I know and feel they come from my heart, and there- 
fore are not wholly unworthy of your Grace's accept- 
ance. I even flatter myself (such is my pride) that you 
have some little satisfaction in your own'^work- If I did 
not deceive myself in this, it would complete the happi- 
ness of, My Lord, 

Your Grace's most obliged 

And devoted servant* 



[The following letter of Mr. Gray, to Mary Aittiobas, i« found in a curiotti eol-- 
lectioatif attt^grapbs, mode by Dr. £. D. Clarke in tiiie latter part of his life. It was 
written on the day of his presentation to George III., upon his appointment to t^e 
Professorship of Modem History at Cambridge, and contains some traits higUy 
(Sbaracteristic of tht poet* 

DJEAR MARY, SBth July, 17^g& 

I THANK you for all your intelligence (and the first news 
I had of poor Brocket's death was from you), and to re- 
ward you in part for it, I now shall tell you, that this 
day, hot as it is, i kissed the Kings hand; that my 
warrant was signed by him last niglrt ; that on Wednes* 
day I received a Tery honourable letW^^ 
of Grafton, acquainting me, "flifd 
ordered him to offer me this.PxOfb 



* ;T]^ ikrea foUowkq; IflNfeoH explain ih# 
honouraUe to Us Grate, and are vithid ao «^ 
gratitude, that they leave me nothing to •^ 



I receive your letter of July 28 (while I am writ- 
ing). Consult your friends over the way; they are as 
good as I, and better. All I can say is, the Board have 
been so often used to the name of Antrobus lately, that 
I fear tliey may take your petition not in good part : if 
you are sure of the kindness or interest of Mr. A., the 
opportunity should not be lost; but I always a little 
distrust new friends and new lawyers. 

I have found a man, who has brought Mr. Eyres 
(I think) up to my price in a hurry ; however, he defers 
his final answer till Wednesday next. He shall not 
have it a shilling lower, I promise ; and if he hesitates, 
I will rise upon him like fury. Good night. I am ever 

Yours. 

How could you dream that St — , or Hinchl — 
would ask this for themselves ? The only people that 
asked it were Lort, Marriet, Delavel, Tibb, and Peck — 
at least I have heard of no more. Delavel always com- 
municated his thoughts to me, knowing I would make 
no ill use of that knowledge. Lort is a worthy man, 
and I wish he could have it, or something as good : the 
rest are nothing.] 
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LIX. MR. GRAY TO MR. NICHOLLS.* 

Jermyn-street, Aug. 3, 1768. 

That Mr. Brocket has broken his neck, by a fall from 
his horse, you will have seen in the newspapers ; and 
also that I, your humble servant, have kissed Ae King's 
hand for his succession : they are both true, but the 
manner how you know not : only I can assure you that 
I had no hand at all in his fall, and almost as little in 
the second event. He died on the Sunday ; on Wed- 
nesday following his Grace the Duke of Grafton wrote 
me a very polite letter to say, that his Majesty had com- 
manded him to offer me the vacant professorship, not 
only as a reward of, &c. but as a credit to, &c. with 
much more too high for me to transcribe : so on Thurs- 
day the King signed the warrant, and next day, at his 
levee, I kissed his hand; he made me several gracious 
speeches, which I shall not repeat, because every body 
that goes to court does so : besides, the day was so hot, 
and the ceremony so embarrassing to me, that I hardly 
knew what he said. 

Adieu ! I am to perish here with heat this fortnight 
yet, and then to Cambridge ; to be sure my dignity is a 
little the worse for wear, but, mended and washed, it 
will do for me. 



LX. MR. GRAY TO MR. BEATTIE. 

Pembroke-haUa Oct. 31, ttes. 

It is some time since I received from Mr. FouUii tvrq 
copies of my Poems, one by the hands of JT 
the other by Mr. Merrill, a bookseller of Hi 
is indeed a most beautiful edition, and mil 

* Rector of Lounde and Bradwell, in Suffolk. EiM acqaaiats 
commenced a few years before the date of this, whrnk h* WM» 
hidl, Cambridge. 



fiiliancf.'s t]ic vfiluo of it to me is, that it was bestowed 
willioiit heiii'f asked. The person, who held it before 
me, (lied on the Sunday; and on Wednesday follow- 
in;^ tlie Duke (4' Cirufton wrote me a letter to say, 
that the Kin^ oHered me this office, with many ad- 
ditional expressions of kindness on his Grace's part, 
to whom 1 am but little known, and whom I have not 
seen either before or since he did me this favour. In- 
stances oi a benefit so nobly conferred, I believe are 
rare ; and therefore I tell you of it as a thing that does 
lionour, not only to me, but to the Minister. 

As I lived here before from choice, I shall now con- 
tinue to do so from obligation; if business or curiosity 
should call you southwards, you will find few friends 
that will see you with more cordial satisfaction, than, 
dear Sir, &c. 
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SECT. V. 

The reader will have gathered, from the preceding, 
series of letters, that the greatest part of Mr. Gray's life 
was spent in that kind of learned leisure, which has only 
self-improvement and self-gratification for its object: he 
will probably be surprised that, with so very strait an 
income, he should never have read with a view of mak- 
ing his researches lucrative to himself, or useful to the 
public. The truth was, Mr. Gray had ever expunged 
the word lucrative from his own vocabulary. He may 
be said to have been one of those very few personages 
in the annals of literature, especially in the poetical class, 
who are devoid of self-interest, and at the same time 
attentive to economy; and also, among mankind in 
general, one of those very few economists who possess 
that talent, untinctured with the slightest stain of avarice. 
Were it my purpose in this place to expatiate on his 
moral excellences j I should here add, that when his cir- 
cumstances were at the lowest, he gave away such'sttms 
in private charity as would have done credit to an ampler 
purse : but it is rather my less-pleasing province at pre- 
sent to acknowledge one of his foibles ; and that was a 
(Certain degree of pride, which led him, of all other 
things, to despise the idea of being ^thought an authdi^ 
professed. I have been told, indeed, that early in life 
he had an intention of publishing an edition of Strabo; 
and I find amongst his papers a great number of geo- 
graphical disquisitions, particularly with respect to that 
part of Asia which comprehends Persia av'^ ^*^^^i ^ceb- 
ceming the ancient and* modem m "i 

which extensive countries, liu j 
The indefatigable pain!i which 
writings of Plato, and the' quao 
explanatory, observations, w^ 



ot* Eiiglisli poetry. He has mentioned this himself in 
an advertisement prefixed to those three fine imitations 
ot* Norse and Welch poetry, which he gave the world 
in the last edition of his Poems. But the slight manner, 
in which he there speaks of that design, may admit here 
of some additional explanation. Several years ago I 
was indebted to the friendship of the present learned 
Bishop of Gloucester forf a carious manuscript paper of 
Mr. Pope, which contains the first sketch of a plan for 
a work of this kind, and which I have still in my pes- 

* It shoulil soom that Mr. Gray's pains were, on this occasion, very ill em- 
ployed ; for the hite Lord Chesterfield, writing to his son, says, *' I hope you are 
got out of tlifr worst company in the world, the Greek Epigrams. Martial has wit, 
and is worth iookli)^ into sometimes ; but I recommend the Greek Epigrami to 
your supromr contempt." — Sec Lord Chesterfield's Letters, Lett. LXXilf. How- 
ev«^r, if whit Mr. Gray says he true, ]). 214, supra, that *• a dead lord ranks bat 
with commonors,'* there may come a time when Lord Chesterfield's dictiizii« in 
matters of taste, may not be held more infallible than that of Ids own and other 
dead lords, in points of religion and morality: nay, when his own plan ot genth" 
vianlu education may be thouglitiess capable of furnishing his country with useful 
members of society, than the plain old-fashioned one which he wrote to ezplodd* 
If this day does not quickly come, one may, without pretending to a gift on pro- 
phecy, pronounce that England will neither be, nor deserve to be, any thing bettn 
than a province of France. 

t A transcript of this paper is to be found printed in the Life of Mr. PoMf 
written by Mr. Ruffhead. * 
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session. Mr. Gray was greatly struck with the method 
which Mr. Pope had traced out in this little sketch; and 
on my proposal of engaging with him in compiling such 
a history, he examined the plan more accurately, enlarged 
it considerably, and formed an idea for an introduction 
to it. In this was to be ascertained the origin of rhyme ; 
and specimens not only of the Provencal poetry (to 
which alone Mr. Pope seemed to have adverted), but of 
the Scaldic, British, and Saxon, were to have been given ; 
as, from all these different sources united, English poetry 
had its original : though it could hardly be called by 
that name till the time of Chaucer, with whose school 
{L e. the poets who wrote in this manner) the history 
itself was intended to commence. The materials which 
I collected for this purpose are too inconsiderable to be 
mentioned ; but Mr. Gray, besides versifying those odes 
that he published, made many elaborate disquisitions 
•into the origin of rhyme, and that variety of metre, to be 
'^'found in the writings of our ancient poets. He also 
transcribed many parts of the voluminous Lidgate, from 
manuscripts which he found in the University Library 
and those of private colleges ; remarking, as he went 
along, the several beauties and defects of this immediate 
scholar of Chaucer. He however soon found, that a 
work of this kind, pursued on so very extensive a plan,, 
would become almost endless : and hearing at the same 
time that Mr. Thomas Warton, fellow of Trinity-college, 
Oxford (of whose abilities, from his observations on 
Spenser, we had each of us conceived the highest opi- 
nion), was engaged in a work of the same kind, we by 
mutual consent relinquished our undertaking; and, soon 
after, on that gentleman's desiring a sight of the plan, 
Mr. Gray readily sent him a copy of it.* 

* This genUeman has just qow politely acknowledged the favour in his preface 
to hii first volume on this subject. A work which, as he proceeds in it through 
more enlightened periods, will undoubtedly give the world as high an idea of his 
critical taste, ^ the present specimen does of his indefatigable researches into an-> 
tiquity. 
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At a time when I am enumerating the more consider- 
able of Mr. Gray's antiquarian pursuits, I must not omit 
to mention his great knowledge of Gothic architecture. 
He had seen, and accurately studied, in his youth, while 
abroad, the Roman proportions on the spot, both in 
ancient ruins and in the works of Palladio. In his later 
years he applied himself to consider those stupendous 
structures of more modern date, that adorn our own 
country ; which, if they have not the same grace, have 
undoubtedly equal dignity. He endeavoured to trace 
this mode of building, from the ^time it commenced, 
through its various changes, till it arrived at its per- 
fection, in the reign of Henry the Eighth, and ended in 
that of Elizabeth. For this purpose he did not so much 
depend upon written accounts, as that internal evidence 
which the buildii^s themselves give of their respective 
antiquity; since they constantly furnish to the well* 
informed eye, arms, ornaments, and other imdubitable 
marks, by which their several ages may be ascertained. 
On this account he applied himself to the study of 
heraldry as a preparatory science, and has left behind 
him a number of genealogical papers, more than suffi- 
cient to prove him a complete master of it. By these 
means he arrived at so very extraordinary a pitch of 
sagacity, as to be enabled to pronounce, at first sight, 
on the precise time when every particular part of any 
of our cathedrals was erected. He invented also several 
terms of art, the better to explain his meaning on this 
subject I frequently pressed him to digest these in a 
regular order ; and offered, under his direction, to adapt 
a set of drawings to them, which might describe every 
ornament peculiarly in use in every different sera. But 
though he did not disapprove this hint, he neglected it ; 
and has left no papers that would lead to its prosecution. 
I therefore mention it in this place, only to induce cer- 
tain of his friends, to whom I know he communicated 
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BQiare of his thoughts upon this subject than to me, to 
pursue the desigu^ if they think it would be attended 
with utility to the public. 

There is an Eloge on M. I'Abbe Le Beuf^, published 
in the " Histoire de I'Acad. des Inscriptions et j^lles 
Lettre^i Vol. XXIXth," by which it appears thai gea- 
tleman had precisely the same idea witib Mr. Gray on 
this subject ; and, by pursuing it, had awived at the 
:same degree of skill. " I^es Voyages et les Lecturas 
di^ M. TAbbe Le Beuf I'avoient tellement familiarise 
avec les monumens, qu'il apercevoit les differences les 
plus delicates de Tancienne architecture; il demeloit 
du premier coup-d'ceil, les caracteres de chaque si^ele ; 
a I'inspection d'un batiment il pouvoit dire, quelque- 
fois k yingt annees pres, dans quel temps il avoit ete 
cpastxuit : les ceintres, les chapiteaux, les moulures por- 
toient k ses yeux la date de leur batisse ; beaucoup de 
grands edifices ont ete I'ouvrage de plusieurs siecles ; 
plus encore ont ete repares en des siecles differens; 
il decomposoit un mieme batiment avec une facility sin- 
guli^re, il fixoit I'age des diverses parties, et ses deci- 
sioias etoient toujours fondees sur des preuves indubita- 
bles ; on en trouve une foule d'exemples dans son His- 
toire du Diocese de Paris." His panegyrist also informs 
us, titiat he was solicited by his friend, M. Joly de Fleury, 
to reduce into a body of science the discoveries which 
he had made, that his ill health prevented him ; but 
that the, work is now in the hands of a person very capa- 
ble of perfecting his idea. Yet I question whether a 
work of this kind, from a French writer, will be of any 
great importance, since I am informed by a very com- 
petent judge, that the resemblance between Gothic 
architecture in England and in France is surprisingly 
slight, except in the calhedral at Amiens, and a few 
other churches, supposed to be built by the English 
■Possession of French provinces. The public 



at titteen. He followed it closely, and often said that 
he thought it a singular felicity to have engaged in it ; 
as, besides the constant amusement it gave him in his 
chamber, it led him more frequently out into the fields ; 
and, by making his life less sedentary, improved the 
general course of his health and spirits. 

Habituated, as he had long been, to apply only to 
first-rate authors, as to the fountain-head of that know- 
ledge, which he was at the time solicitous to acquire, 
it is obvious that, when he resolved to make himself 
master of natural history, he would immediately become 
the disciple of the great Linnaeus. His first business 
was to understand accurately his " termini artis," which 
called justly the learning a new original language. 
He then went regularly through the vegetable, animal, 
and fossile kingdoms. The marginal notes which he 
has left, not only on Linnaeus, but the many other 
authors which he read on these subjects, are very nu- 
merous : but the most considerable are on Hudson's 
Flora Anglica, and the tenth edition of the Systema 
Naturae ; which latter he interleaved, and filled almost 






I 
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entirely. While employed on zoology, he also read 
Aristotle's treatise on that subject with great care, and 
explained many difficult passages of that obscure an-^ 
cient, from the lights he had acquired from modern 
nslturalists. 

Having now given a g;eneral account of that variety 
of literary pursuits, which, in their turns, principally 
engaged his attention, atid which were either not men- 
tioned, or only glanced at in the preceding letters, let 
me be permitted to say a word or two of his amuse*- 
ments. The chief, and almost the only one of these \ 
(if we except the frequent experiments he made on 
flowers, in order to mark the mode and progress of their 
vegetation), was music. His taste in this art was equcd \ 
to his skill in any more important science. It was 
founded on the best models, those great masters in Italy, 
who flourished about the same time with his favourite 
Pergolesi. Of his and of Leo's, Bononcini's, Vinci's, and 
Hasse's works, he made a valuable collection while 
abroad, chiefly of such of their vocal cofnpositions as 
he had himself heard and admired ; observing in his 
choice of these, the same judicious rule which he fol- 
lowed in making his collection of prints ; which was not 
so much to get together complete sets of the works of any 
master, as to select those (the best in their kind) which 
would recal to his memory the capital pictures, statues, 
and buildings which he had seen and studied. By 
this means, as he acquired in painting great facilily 
and acipuracy in the knowledge of hands, so in music 
he gained supreme skill in the more refined powers of 
expression ; especially when we consider that art as aQ 
adjunct, to poetry : for vocal music, and that only (ex-r 
cepting perhaps the lessons of the younger Scarlatti), 
was what he chiefly regarded. His instrument was th^c^ { 
harpsichord ; on which, though he had little e^e<mti 
yet, when he sung to it, . he so modulated • 



LillllU IJ 1111 ll 

liis country. 



blessin<i,' to his friends, and an ornament to 



I. Mil. (illAV TO MR. MCllOI.LS. 

I >\As ubscMit Iroiu college, and did not receive your 
meliinclioly letter, till my return hither yesterday ; so 
you must not attribute this delay to me, but to accident : 
to sympathize with you in such a lossf is an easy task 
for me, but to comfort you not so easy; can I wish to 
sec you iniaffected with the sad scene now before your 
eyes, or with the loss of a person that, through a great 
part of your life, has proved himself so kind a friend to 
you ? lie who best knows our nature (for he made us 
what we are) by such affliction rccals us from our wan- 
dering thoughts and idle merriment ; from the insolence 
of youth and prosperity, to serious reflection, to our 

* lie was mucli admireil for his singing in his youth ; yet he was bo shy in ex- 
ercising this talent, that Mr. Walpole tells me he never could but once prevail on 
him to give a proof of it; anil then it was with so much pain to hiinself, that it 
gave him no manner of pleasure. 

f 'Jhc de.-iUi of hih uncle, Ciovoruor FI<.yor. 
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duty, and to himself ; uor need we hasten to get rid of 
these impressions ; time (by appointment of the same 
Power) will cure the smart, and in some hearts soon 
blot out all the traces of sorrow : but such as preserve 
them longest (for it is partly left in our own power) do 
perhaps best acquiesce in the will of the chastiser. 

For the consequences of this sudden loss, I see them 
well, and I think, in a like situation, could fortify my 
mind, so as to support them with cheerfulness and 
good hopes, though not naturally inclined to see things 
in their best aspect. When you have time to turn 
yourself round, you must think seriously of your pro- 
fession ; you know I would have wished to see you 
wear the liv^y of it long ago : but I will not dwell on 
this subject at present. To be obliged to those we 
love and esteem is a pleasure ; but to serve and oblige 
them is a still greater; and this, with independence 
(no vulgar blessing), are what a profession at your age 
may reasonably promise: without it they are hardly 
attainable. Remember I speak from experience. 

In the mean time while your present situation lasts, 
which I hope will not be long, continue your kindness 
and confidence in me, by trusting me with the whole of 
it; and surely you hazard nothing by so doing; that situ- 
ation does not appear so new to me as it does to you. 
You well know the tenour of my conversation (urged 
at times perhaps a little farther than yoii liked) has 
been intended to prepare you for this event, and to 
familiarize your mind with this spectre, which you call 
by its worst name ; but remember that ^^ Honesta res 
est leeta paupertas." I see it with respect, and so will 
ev^y one, who^e poverty is not seated in their mind.* 
There is but one real evil in it (take my word who 
know it well), and that is, that you have less the power 
of assisting others, who have not the same resources to 

* An excellent thought finely ezpresfled. 



ir. Mil. GRAY TO MR, NICUOLLS. 

Pembroke* college, June ^h, 1769. 

And so you have a garden of your own,'}' and you plant 
and transplant, and are dirty and amused ! Are not 
you ashamed of yourself? Why, I have no such thing, 
you monster, nor ever shall be either dirty or amused 
as long as I live. My gardens are in the windows, like 
those of a lodger up three pair of stairs in Petticoat-lane, 
or Camomile-street, and they go to bed regularly under 
the same roof that I do. Dear, how charming it must 
be to walk out in one's own garding^ and sit on a 
bench in the open air, with a fountain and leaden statue, 
and a rolling stone, and an arbour ; have a care of sore 
throats though, and the agoe. 

* This letter was written a year or two before the time when this scries of letters 
should commence ; but as it was not communicated to me before the last Section 
was printed off, and has a connexion witli that which follows it, I chose to begin 
this Section with it ) the date not appearing to be very material, and the pathetic 
and friendly turn of it strongly pleading for its insertion. 

t Mr. Nicholls, by having pursued the advice of his correspondent, we find was 
now possessed of that competency which he wished him. Happy, not only in 
having so sage an adviser, but in his own good sense which prompted him to follow 
such advice. The gaiety, whini, and humour of this letter contrast prettily with 
the gravity and serious reflection of the former. 
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However, be it known to you, though I have no gar- 
den, I have sold my estate and got a thousand guineas,* 
and fourscore pounds a year for my old aunt, and a 
twenty pound prize in the lottery, and Lord knows what 
arrears in the treasury, and am a rich fellow enough, go 
to ; and a fellow that hath had losses, and one that 
hath two gowns, and every thing handsome about him, 
and in a few days shall have new window- curtains : are 
you avized of that ? Ay, and a new mattress to lie upon. 

My Ode has been rehearsed again and again,*!' &^d 
the scholars have got scraps by heart : I expect to see 
it torn piece-meal in the North-Briton before it is born. 
If you will come you shall see it, and sing in it amidst a 
chorus from Salisbury and Gloucester music meeting, 
great names there, and all well versed in Judas Macca- 
baeus. I wish it were once over; for then I immediately 
go for a few days to London, and so with Mr. Brown 
to Aston, though I fear it will rain the whole summer, 
and Skiddaw will be invisible and inaccessible to 
mortals. 

I have got De la Landes' Voyage through Italy, in 
eight volumes ; he is a member of the academy of 
sciences, and pretty good to read. I have read too an 
octavo volume of Shenstone's Letters : poor marl ! he 
was always wishing for money, for fame, and other dis- 
tinctions ; and his whole philosophy consisted in living 
against his will in retirement, and in a place which his 
taste had adorned ; but which he only enjoyed when 
people of note came to see and commend it : his corre- 
spondence is about nothing else but this place and his 
own writings, /^with two or three neighbouring clergy- 
men who wrote verses too. 

* Consisting of houses on the west side of Hand-alley, London : Mrs. 0]liff# 
was the aunt here mentioned, who had a share in this estate, and for whom ha 
procured this annuity. She died in 1771, a few months before her ne]^ 

t Ode for Music on the Duke of Grafton's Installation. See Poenuk ' 
son for writing it is given in the next letter. ^ 



rouo'ii a campaign : csic. ccc. ccc. 



III. .AIU. (illAY TO Mil. BEATTIE. 

Cambridge, July 16, 1769. 

Til K late ceremony of tlie Duke of Grafton's installation 
has hindered me from acknowledging sooner the satis- 
faction your friendly compliment gave me : I thought 
myself bound in gratitude to his Grace, unasked, to 
take upon me the task of writing those verses which are 
usually set to music on this occasion.* I do not think 
them worth sending you, because they are by nature 
doomed to live but a single day ; or, if their existence 
is prolonged beyond that date, it is only by means of 
newspaper parodies, and witless criticisms. This sort 

* In a short note whicli lie wrote to Mr. Stonhewer, June 12, when at his re- 
quest he sent him the Ode in manuscript for his Grace's perusal, he expresses 
this motive more fully. •* I did not intend the Uuke should have heard me till 
he could not help it. You arc desired to make the best excuses you can to his 
Grace for the liberty I have taken of praising him to his face ; but as somebody 
was necessarily to do this, 1 did not see why Gratitude should sit silent and leave 
it to Expectation to sing, who certainly would have sung, Bud th&t ci gorge deploy £e, 
upon such an occasion." 
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of abuse I had reason to expect, but did not think it 
worth white to avoid. 

Mr. Foulis is magnificent in his gratitude :* I cannot 
figure to myself how it can be worth his, while to offSer 
me such a present. You can judge better of it than I ; 
and if he does not hurt himself by it, I would accept 
his Homer with many thanks. I have not got or even 
seen it. 

I could wish to subscribe to his new edition of Milton, 
arid desire to be set down for two copies of the lafge 
paper ; but you must inform me where and when I may 
pay the money. 

You have taught me to long for a second letter, and 
particularly for what you say will make th6 contents of 
it.f L have nothing to requite it with but plain and 
friendly truth, and that you shall have joined to a zeal 
for your fame, and a pleasure in your success. 

I am now setting forward on a journey towards the 
north of England ; but it will not reach so far as I could 
wish. I must return hither before Michaelmas, and 
shall barely have time to visit a few places, and a few 
friends. 



IV. MR. GRAY TO DR. WHARTON. 

Aston, Oct. 18, ifG§4 

I H0^£ you got safe and well home after that trouble-^ 
some night.;]: I long to hear you say so. For me I 

♦ When the Glasgow edition of Mr. Gray's Poems was sold off (which it was 
m a dioit time), Mr. Foulis finding himself a considerable gainer, mentioned to 
My. Beattie, that he wished to make Mr. Gray a present either of his Homer, 
In 4 Toh. folio, or the Greek Historians, printed likewise at his press, in 89 rols. 
duodecimo. 

t His correspondent had intimated to him his intendon of sending him his first 
hodk of the Minstrel. See the serenth letter' of this series. 

% Dr. Wharton, who had intended to accompany Mr. Gray to Keswick, was 
seiif^d at Brough with a violent fit of his asthma, which obUged him to retain 
home. This was the reason that Mr. Grayimdertook to write the foUowing joittnid 
of his tour for his friend's amnsement. He sent it mider different cohrets. I ^vt 
it hete in eontinnation. It may not be amiss, however, to hint to the read^t, f 
if he expects to find elaborate and nicely* turned periods in this nanmtion, htt i 



thousands of clean healthy people in their best party- 
coloured apparel : farmers and their families, esquires 
and their daughters, hastening up from the dales and 
down the fells from every quarter, glittering in the sun 
and pressing forward to join the throng. While the 
dark hills, on whose tops the mists were yet hanging, 
served as a contrast to this gay and moving scene, which 
continued for near two miles more along the road, and 
the crowd (coming towards it) reached on as far as Ap- 
pleby. On the ascent of the hill above Appleby, the 
thick hanging wood, and the long reaches of the Eden, 
clear, rapid, and full as ever, winding below, with views 
of the castle and town, gave much employment to the 



he greatly disappoinled. When Mr. Gray described places, he aimed cmly to be 
exact, clear, and intelligible ; to convey peculiar, not general ideas, and to paint 
by the eye, not the fancy. There have been many accounts of the Westmoreland 
and Cumberland lakes, both before and since this was written, and all of them 
better calculated to please readers, who are fond of what they call fine writing : 
yet those who can content themselves with an elegant simplicity of narrative, wUl, 
I flatter myself, find this to their taste ; they will perceive it was written with a 
view, rather to inform than surprise ; and, if they make it their companion when 
they take the same tour, it will enhance their opinion of its intrinsic excellence ; 
in this way I tried it myself before 1 resolved to print it. 

* There is a great fair for cattle kept on the hill near Brough on this day and 
the preceding. 
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mirror :* but now the sun was wanting, and the sky over- 
cast. Oats and barley cut every where, but not carried 
in. Passed Kirbythore, Sir William Dalston's house at 
Acorn Bank, Whinfield Park, Harthom Oaks, Countess 
Pillar, Brougham Castle, Mr. Brown's large new house ; 
crossed the Eden and the Eimot (pronounce Eeman) 
with its green vale, and dined at three o'clock with Mrs, 
Buchanan at Penrith, on trout and partridge. In the 
afternoon walked up Beacon-hill, a mile to the top, and 
could see Ulswater through an opening in the bosom of 
that cluster of broken mountains, which the Doctor well 
remembers, Whinfield and Lowther Parks, &c. and the 
craggy tops of a hundred nameless hills : these lie to 
west and ^outh. To the north a great extent of black 
and dreary plains. To the east. Cross-fell, just visible 
through mists and vapours hovering round it. 

Oct. 1. A gray autumnal day, the air perfectly calm 
and mild, went to see Ulswater, five miles distant ; soon 
left the Keswick road, and turned to the left through 
shady lanes along the vale of Eeman, which runs rapidly 
on near the way, ripling over the stones ; to the right is 
Delmaine, a large fabric of pale red stone, with nine 
windows in front and seven on the side, built by Mr. 
Hassle, behind it a fine lawn surrounded by woods, and 
a long rocky eminence rising over them : a clear and 
brisk rivulet runs by the house to join the Eeman, whose 
course is in sight and at a small distance. Farther on 
appears Hatton St. John, a castle-like old mansion of 
Mr. Huddleston. A pproached Dunmallert, a fine-pointed 
hill covered with wood, planted by old Mr. Hassle be- 
fore-mentioned, who lives always at home and delights 
in planting. Walked over a spongy meadow or two, md 

* Mr. Gray carried usually with him on these tours a plano-convex mirror of 
about four inches diameter on a black foil, and bound up like a pocket-book. A 
glass of this sort is perhaps the best and most convenient substitute for acawfMI 
obscura, of any thing that has hitherto been invented, and may be had of ttM 
optidan. «. • 

U 



bay to tlie left, iind tliiiii bcndinj]^ to the right. I de- 
sccikKcI Duiimallcrt again by a side avenue that was 
only not perpendicular, and came to Barton-bridge over 
tint Kmuui ; then walking through a path in the wood 
round tlic bottom of the hill, came forth where the 
Eeman issues out of the lake, and continued my way 
along its western shore close to the water, and generally 
on a level with it. Saw a cormorant flying over it and' 
fisl)in'»-. TUc {\\yuvi' of 1 lie lake nothins: resembles that 
laid down in our ma[>s : it is nine miles long ; and at 
widest under a mile in breadth. After extending itself 
three miles and a Ij.J.f in a line to south-west, it turns at 
the foot ('f Place Fell almost due west, and is here not 
twice the breadth of the Thames at London. It is soon 
again interrupted by the root of Helvellyn, a lofty and 
very rugged nionntaln, and spreading again turns off to 
south-east, and is lost among the deep recesses of the 
hills. To this second turning I pursued my way about 
four miles along its borders beyond a village scattered 
an:cn^r trees, and called Water-Mallock, in a pleasant 
grave day, perfectly calm and warm, but without a 
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gliia^ df jstnsbifie ; then the sl:y seeming to tSiiiDl^en, «akd 
th* taltey to gi^ow more desolate, and evening drawing 
Oift) I returned by the t<^ay I catne to Petirith. 

Oct. 2. I set out at ten for Kefemck, by the road we 
went hi 1^67; saw Greystock town and castle to the 
right, whfch lie about three miles from Ulswater over 
the h\h ; ^€u9sed through Penradoch and Threicdt at 
the ft>ot of Saddleback, whose fiirrc^wed sides were gijt 
hf the nobh-iitf sUn> whilst its brow appeared of a sad 
pat^ fronl the ^shadow of the clouds as Ihey bailed 
slowiy by it. 5lie broad and green valley of Gardies 
afad Lowside, \lkrith a swift stream glittering atnotig <lie 
Ibdttaglgs arid tiSeadbWS) ky to the teft, aiid the much finer 
bm tiatrower \%ltey of St. John's opening into it : Hill- 
top, tike large though low mansion of the Gkuskarths^ 
^w a tarm-hou^, seated on an eminence among woods, 
tttid^ a steep fell, was whaJt appeared the most conq>i- 
ciMTui^, and beside it a great rock, like some ancient 
tefwer ttodding to its ikll. Passed by the sid« of Skil- 
Saw and its ^c^ub called Latter-rig ; and s^w from ati 
^ttikiend^, at tkd tnilos' dii^nce, the tale of Elysium in 
all its f^iite ; itbe sun then playing on the bosom df 
1^^ \Bk^, md lighting up all the mountains with it^ 
hiStre* Oitied by mo o'clock at the Queen's H^d, attd 
then sthiggled out alone to the Parsoir^gtB, wher^ i sate 
th^ sun iiet in all its glory. 

Oct. 3. A heavenly day; rose at seven and ^iked 
mt tinder the amdMist of my landlord Ito B6it6wdal^ ; 
thi^ l^s w&s (^^v^red tHth a ^oar-frdst, ^hidi sooft 
i&died and exhaled in a Ihin bluish sm(&& $ (^ss^tbfr 
fti^gadows, obliquely catching U diversit^^ of tigwt amottj^ 
khd hills ^ver the lake aud iidands, alfifd chlOUgki^ ftm^ 
pe^ at ^viery t^ paces, htft Goeksht^t (wl^k i^ 
fi^^<M"ly m<yuftted) and Gastle-hill^ a bftier ai^ !»»% 
i^gg^ Mil behmd me^ and drew nea^ the foot of Wdtiit 
«tfi^, 1^^^ bH^e and robky brow t\xi petpiMiMai^ 

V 2 ♦ 



and Skiddaw for a back ground at a distance. Behind 
you the magnificent heights of Walla-crag : here the 
glass played its part divinely, the place is called Carf- 
close-reeds ; and I chose to set down these barbarous 
names, that any body may inquire on the place, and 
easily find the particular station that I mean. This 
scene continues to Barrowgate ; and a little farther, 
passing a brook called Barrow-beck, we entered Bor- 
rowdale : the crags named Lawdoor-banks begin now 
to impend terribly over your way, and more terribly 
when you hear that three years since an immense mass 
of rock tumbled at once from the brow and barred all 
access to the dale (for this is the only road) till they 
could work their way through it. Luckily no one was 
passing at the time of this fall ; but down the side of 
the mountain, and far into the lake, lie dispersed the 
huge fragments of this ruin in all shapes and in all 
directions : something farther we turned aside into a 
coppice, ascending a little in front of Lawdoor water- 
fall ; the height appeared to be about two hundred feet, 
the quantity of water not great, though (these three days 
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excepted) it had rained daily in the hills for near two 
months before ; but then the stream was nobly broken, 
leaping from rock to rock, and foaming with fury. On 
one side a towering crag that spired up to equal, if ridt 
overtop the neighbouring cliflfs (this lay all in shade tod 
darkness) : on the other hand a rounder broader pro- 
jecting hill shagged with wood, and illuminated by the 
sun, which glanced sideways on the upper part of the 
cataract. The force of the water wearing a deep chan- 
nel in the ground, hurries away to join the lake. We 
descended again and passed the stream over a rude 
bridge. Soon after we came under Gowdar-crag, a hill 
more formidable to the eye, and to the apprehension, 
than that of Lawdoor ; the rocks at top deep-cloven 
perpendicularly, by the rains^ hanging loose and nod- 
ding forwards, seem just starting from their base ' in 
shivers. The whole way down and the road on both 
sides is strewed with piles of the fragments strangely 
thrown across each other, and of a dreadful bulk : the 
place reminds me of those passes in the Alps, where the 
guides tell you to move on with speed, and say nothing, 
lest the agitation of air should loosen the snows above, 
and bring down a mass that would overwhelm a ca- 
ravan. I took their counsel here and hastened on in 
silence. 

Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda^ e passa ! 

The hills here are clothed all up their steep sides 
with oak, ash, birch, holly, &c. some of it has been cut 
forty years ago, some within these eight years ; yet all 
is sprung again, green, flourishing, and tall, for its age, 
in a place where no soil appears but the staring rock, 
and, where a man could scarce stand upright ,• here we 
met a civil young farmer overseeing his reapers (for it 
is now oat harvest) who conducted us to a neat wl^te 
house in the village of Grange, which is built ra :1 



Wouat^iii9 lorn an ^wM a^mphiib^^tre, md tbrQugh H 

^Wiqq^ljy riijoft the P^weQt clear ^ gfe^* Wld sh^tei^ 
WS^^ ite bridge eyei^ troBt tb^t p©gs?§. Benid^ tb^ 
vMktg^ m^ ^ yowd emii^^wI^ of ? ock wvi^^qd wJiiely 
with oW trees, w4i over ti^at mpFft p?pudij> t§^^m 
Cfiptlg-grag, ipves^od ftlsp, wUk voc^ oft lt3 ^e§» ^ 
be^^ig on its^ natked top son^ tracer of a fort said tpt h^ 
Rpman. By the side of thi^ hill, which almost blofks 
ijp the. way, the vaJJey twss to \h^ left, ^nd coeti^a^ y& 
dimensions tiU there is hardly auy road but t\i^jmkj 
bed of the river. The wood of the moimtaias increases, 
and tbeic summits grow loftiei: to the eye^, ai¥i of mow 
fiBtntastia ^brn^; among ti^m appeai: EagleV^liC 
Doye'a-aes*, Whitedale-pike, &c^ celebrated nwaes in 
the aroialgi of K^&vick. The dale op^w abo9t fym 
m^ bigbies till you come tp Sea-whaite (wl^re lies tb^ 
way mounting ibe hiUs to the right, ti^t leads to. tiby^ 
Wadd-mines) ; all farther access is hei^e barued to piy iug 
morteK only liere is a little path winding over the felfa, 
agd for some weeks, in the year passable to the daJe^- 
men ; but the mountains know well that these innqce^ 
people will not reve^ the mysteries of their ancje^^ 
kingdom, " the reign of Chaos and Old Night :" only 
I learned that this dreadful road, dividing again^ leads, 
one branch to Ravenglas, and the other to Hawkshead. 

For me I went no farther than the farmer's (better than 
four miles from Keswick) at Grange ; his mother and 
he brought us butter that Siserah would have jumped 
at, though not in a lordly dish, bowk of milk, thin 
oaten-cakes, and ale ; and we had carried a cold tongue 
thither with us. Our fistrmer was himself the man, that 
last year plundered the eagle's eyrie; ali the dale are up 
in arms on, such an occasion, for they lose abundance of 
lambs yearly, not to mention hares, partaridges, grouse, &c. 
He was let down from the cliff in ropes to the shelf of 



^. roek on which the i>est; wai^ built:^ the peopiko^ abQV# 
sho^ting and hilloaing to fright the old birds, whi^k 
Hew screa,miog rotiDd, but did r>ot dai^e to. att^k \kiuk. 
He brought, off the eaglet {tot thei:^! 19 rarely naoi^ thai^ 
one) and an addle egg. The ne^t was vo-iuidish, wA 
mofei than a yard over, nxade of twigs twisted together. 
Seldom a year passes but they take the brocd oisr egg9i 
and sometimes they shoot one, sometimes the others pa-^ 
xejxt ; but the survivor has always found a mate (pard* 
bably in Ireland), and they breed near the old place. By 
hia description I learn, that this species is the Erm^ ti^ 
vulture Albieilla of Linnaeus, in his las* edition (but in 
yowrs Falco Albieilla)^ so consult him and PenntaQt 
about it^ 

We refewned leisurely home the way we came ; bttt 
saw a new lajfidseape ; the features indeed we;pe tb$ 
same in part, but many new ones were disclosed by the 
mid-day sun, and the tints were enitirely changed : take 
notice this was the be^, qr perhaps the only day foir gosag 
up Skiddaw, but I thought it better enjployed ; it was 
perfectly serene^ and hot as= midsummer. 

In the evening I walked alone down to the lake by 
the side of Crow-park after sunset, and saw the aolema 
eokunring of night draw on, the last gleam of aunshine 
'fading away on iSm hill-tops,^ the deep serene of the 
waters^ and the long shadows o£ the mountains thrown 
across thern^ till they i^early touched the hithermost 
shore. At a distai¥?e were heard the murmurs of many 
water^falls> noi audible in the day-time; I wished for the 
moon, hut she was iarh to im md dtenfy 

Hid m h^v vacmit inter lunar cave. 

Oct. 4. I walked to Grow-parfc, now a rough pa»t«pe, 
once a glade of ancient oaks^ whose large roots still re- 
main cku the ground^ but nothing ha^ sprung from then^ 
If one single tree had remained, this would have been aii 
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le east, and part of a bright rainbow seemec 
to riso alon^' tlie siflo. of Castlft-hill. 

From hence I got to the Parsonage a little before sun- 
set, and saw in my glass a picture, that if I could transmit 
to you, and fix it in all the softness of its living colours, 
would fairly sell for a thousand pounds. This is the 
sweetest scene I can yet discover in point of pastoral 
beauty ; the rest are in a sublimer style. 

Oct. 5. I walked through the meadows and corn-fields 
to the Derwent, and crossing it went up How-hill ; it 
looks along Bass ingthwaite- water, and sees at the same 
time the course of the river, and a part of the upper-lake, 
with a full view of Skiddaw : then I took my way 
through Portingskall village to the Park, a hill so called, 
covered entirely with wood ; it is all a mass of crum- 

* The -picturesque yoint is always thus low in all prospects : a truth which 
though the landscape painter knows, he cannot always observe ; since the patron 
who employs him to take a view of his place, usually carries him to some elevation 
for that purpose, in order, 1 suppose, that he may have more of him for his money. 
Yet when 1 say this, I would not be thought to mean that a drawing should be 
made from the lowest point possible ; as for instance, in this very view, from the 
lake itself, for then a foreground would be wanting. On this account, when 
I sailed on Derwentwater, I did not receive so much pleasure from the superb 
amphitheatre of mountains around me, as when, like Mr. Gray, I traversed its 
margin; and X therefore think he did not lose much by not taking boat. 
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bling slate. Passed round its foot between the trees and 
the edge of the water, and came to a peninsula that juts 
out into the lake, and looks along it both ways ; in front 
rises Walla-crag and Castle-hill, the town, the road to 
Penrith, Skiddaw, and Saddleback. Returning, met a 
brisk and cold north-eastern blast that ruffled all the 
surface of the lake, and made it rise in little waves that 
broke at the foot of the wood. After dinner walked up 
the Penrith road two miles, or more, and turning into a 
corn-field to the right, called Castle-rig, saw a Druid circle 
of large stones, one hundred and eight feet in diameter, 
the biggest not eight feet high, but most ofthem still erect: 
they are fifty in number.* The valley of St. John's ap- 
peared in sight, and the summits of Catchidecam (called 
by Camden, Casticand) and Helvellyn, said to be as high 
as Skiddaw, and to rise from a much higher base. 
'^Oct. 6. Went in a chaise^ eight miles along the east- 
side of Baisingthwaite- water to Ousebridge (pronounced 
Ews-bridge); the road in some part made and yery 
good, the rest slippery and dangerous cart-road, or nar- 
row rugged lanes, but no precipice ; it runs directly 
along the foot of Skiddaw : opposite to Widhope-brows, 
clothed to the top with wood, a very beautifiil view 
opens down to the lake, which is narrower and longer 
than that of Keswick, less broken into bays, and without 
islands. t At the foot of it, a few paces from the brink, 
gently sloping upward, stands Armathwate in a thick 
grove of Scotch firs, commanding a noble view directly 
up the lake : at a small distance behind the house is a 
large extent of wood, and still behind this a ridge of 
cultivated hills, on which, according to the Keswick 
proverb, the sun always shines. The inhabitants here, 

* See this piece of antiquity more fully described, with a plate annezedi hj 
Mr. Pennant, in his Second Tour to Scotland in 1772, p. 38. 

t It is somewhat extraordinary* that Mr. Gray omitted to mention the islaa 
on Derwentwater; one of which, I think they call it Vicars' Island, maikiM 
principal object in the scene. See Smith's View of Derwentwater. 



2W GitAv's i.iif« 

M Urn e^Brtfwy^ Qi^ tbo vale c>C Dc^ww^umtor ^ (be^ i^ 

fell, whic^ tervaiMtes We, with ^ sort of terror wA 
ayersic^ ArmaetWatQ hcHi^e is i^ mo4em l^j^ric^ iH>t 
lai^e, diE^ built of dwrk-re4 stQne, l^lwgcjd 1» Mrt 
S|)ife(Jding, wbo9e grandfathev was stc^wi^^ to q14 Sir 
Jawe» Lowtber> and bought this estate of tb^ HiiBiQKs?. 
The sky wm oyercf^. aud the wiftd ^i^ j sq> ^tftc^ 
diaiAg at n pubHc*bou6e» which standi here w^r thi^ 
hridgQi (that crosses tbc^ !(>erwe9t: just were it. isy^^e^ 
ftam tbc^ lakeX *^d sauutering a Uttle by the wate^-aidft 
I oaBQe> home again. The turnpike is finished ft^Q^ 
Cockei mouth hither, five miles, and is oayiying o«i tQ 
Peajrith: severaUittle sho^wers t^^day. A mai^ weM i^i 
w^ said thevet was snow on Cross-f^U thii$ inQriii«g; 

Oc^. 7« I wajked Ia the morning to Cjrow-|i9,F)sA ao4 
ii^ the eveniiig up Penrith road. The. clouds came roll- 
\\>g up the mountaius aU round very dark, yQt the? mow 
j^bwe. 94; intervals. It was too damp to go, towards thf 
lake. TorE)aorrow I mean to bid farewell to Keswick. • 

iJ^tajDy might he studied here to great advantage at 
ai^her season, because of the great variety of soils and 
elevatio^3> all lying within a small compass. I observed 
90»lhing but several curious lichens, and plenty of gale 
Off Dirtch myrtle perfuming the borders of the lake. This 
y€»^ tl^ Wadd-mine had been opened, which is done 
QHce; i^ five years ; it is taken out in lumps sometimes 
as big as a. man's fist, and will undergo no preparation 
by fke> iftot being fusible; when it is pure, soft, black, 
a^d clofi^-grained, it is worth sometimes thirty shillings 
a pound. There are no charr ever taken in these lakes, 
but plenty in Rutter-mere- water, which lies a little way 
north of Borrowdale, about Martinmas, which are pot- 
ted here. They sow chiefly oats and bigg here, which 
are now cutting and still on the ground ; the rains have 
done much hurt : yet observe, the soil is so thin and 



AMP j.«.TT€*a. aSHf 

QUit witfe e^^y m^ jm kniENw I wn Oft b>fV/er #£ ^tkt 
F^U fliutjtou k, ^w » ^^ssaaon foir «ibo«t aix weeks ; ik 
gifQVTQ fet Q© Khfi 5»ft wta,m afld neaply veseiDblea veiwaDtt. 
ig^ellent; piikiQ ^ perch, We. chiliad b«M» ; trout isr out 
qi mm>^ I paFtridge m greg-t plwty, 

(pc^. & I Wt Ij^e^^ick aivd took the Ambleside coadl 
pi$ 9v gloQDEQ^^ v^ornii^ I md atbciut tiwo miles from the 
^^)^i^ ]piiQ^nte4 ^1^ e»ttl^«€e called CagAle-.riggj and tke 
i$H4^ Ir^aJ^i^ Q^^ dUscoYered the moat eaohaotiDg ^iew 
I l^ve y^t; ^^ (rf the whole valley behiad me, the two 
hife^ ibQ riv<?i% th^ ]3S^(miPkt^]^^aU ia their glory ; sa that 
I ]^4 %}t^^ ^ m»ii to have go»» b^iek againr The 
r^d ipi sow^ f(6W l^^lEi ist oolr oomptetedv yet good! coun- 
iSjfi roi^dst tW^i^h soiik»d but oanraw. and stony laDes, 
yje^y^ sai^ in Iffos^ day flight. Tki& is the case about 
Qags^waiJhloQt, and among NaddlefeUs to Lanew9»ke. 
Th?' v%le joiA go lE^ has. little bueadth ; the mountains 
qo:^ Y<9^ 9^ rocky, the &elds little and; poor, and the in- 
h^j^itefltts. are nowf n^aking hay, and see not the sun by 
twQ) hours ia a day fUh long a& at Keswick. Came to the 
£^^ oi BatveJAyn, along which runs an excellent road, 
lofiikmg AQmn from a little height oi^ LeeVwater (called 
9(lay(il^ Thirl-rBxeec, or WiboriiTwateiiX and soon descending 
OA i^ maKgin, Tke lake ^oka bhi<^l^ firom its depth, 
and from the gloom of the vast crags that scowl over- it, 
tbwgh l^ftUy QJe^^aSr glass; it is narrow, and about 
three mile^ hng> resembling a river in its course; Kttle 
shiosung torrents huruy dawn the rocks to^ join it^ but not 
9< bush to QYOrshadow them, or co»ver theio march; aHi^ 
lock a®d kiosft stones up ta the veiy brow, which lies so 
aear> your w.ay> that not above haK the* height of Hel- 
veUjm cai» be seen. 

Ne?*; I pasae4i by the Mttle chapel of Wibom, out- oi 
whieh th^. Sunday eongr^atjion were then issui^;^ soon 
after a beck nesu? Dunmeil-rai^ wha^ I entered W^t-i 



\ 



of the water : and just opposite to you is a large farm- 
house at the bottom of a steep smooth lawn, embosomed 
in old woods, which climb half-way up the mountain's 
side, and discover above them a broken line of crags that 
crown the scene. Not a single red tile, no flaring gen- 
tleman's house, or garden-walls, break in upon the re- 
pose of this little unsuspectedparadise ; but all is peace, 
rusticity, and happy poverty in its neatest^ mostbecom- 



mor attire. 



The road winds here over Grasmere-hill, whose rocks 
soon conceal the water from your sight ; yet it is con- 
tinued along behind them, and, contracting itself to a 
river, communicates with Ridale-water, another small 
lake, but of inferior size and beauty : it seems shallow 
too, for large patches of reeds appear pretty far within 
it. Into this vale the road descends. On the opposite 
banks large and ancient woods mount up the hills ; and 
just to the left of our way stands Ridale-hall, the fa- 
mily-scat of Sir Michael Fleming, a large old-fashioned 
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fabric, surrounded with wood. Sir Michael is now on 
his travels, and all this timber, far and wide, belongs to 
him. Near the house rises a huge crag, called Ridale- 
head, which is said to command a foil view of Wynan- 
der-mere, and I doubt it not ; for within a mile that 
great lake is visible, even from the road : as to going 
up the crag, one might as well go up Skiddaw. 

I now reached Ambleside, eighteen miles from Kes- 
wick, meaning to lie there ; but on looking into the best 
bed-chamber, dark and damp as a cellar, grew delicate, 
gave up Wynander-mere in despair, and resolved I would 
go on to Kendal directly, fourteen miles farther.* The 
road in general fine turnpike, but some parts (about 
three miles in all) not made, yet without danger. 

For this determination I was unexpectedly well re- 
warded : for the afternoon was fine, and the road, for 
the space of full five miles, ran along the side of Wy- 
nander-mere, with delicious views across it, and almost 
from one end to the other. It is ten miles in length, 
and at most a mile over, resembling the course of some 
vast and magnificent river ; but no flat marshy grounds, 
no osier-beds, or patches of scrubby plantations on its 
banks : at the head two valleys open among the moun- 
tains; one, that by which we came down, the other 
Langsledale, in which Wry-nose and Hard-knot, two 
great mountains, rise above the rest : from thence the 

* By not staying a little at Ambleside, Mr. Gray lost the sight of two most 
magnificent cascades ; the one not above half a mile behind the inn, tlie other down 
.Ridale-crag, where Sir Michael Fleming is now making a path- way to the top of 
it. These, when I saw them, were in full torrent, whereas Lawdoor water-fall, 
which I visited in the evening of the very same day, was almost without a stream. 
Hence 1 conclude, that this distinguished feature in the vale of Keswick, is, like 
most northern rivers, only in high beauty during bad weather. But his greatest 
loss was in not seeingja small water-fall visiUe only through the window of a mined 
summer-house in Sir Michael's orchard. Here Nature has performed every thing 
in little that she usually executes on her lai^est scale ; and, on that account, like 
the miniature painter, seems to have finished every part of it in a studied manner ; 
not a little fragment of rock thrown into the basin, not a single stem of brushwood 
that starts from its craggy sides, but has its picturesque meaning ; and the little 
central stream dashing aown a cleft of the darkest-coloured stone, produces an 
effect of light and shadow beautiful beyond description. This little, theatriflp" 
scene might be painted as large as the onginal, on a canvas not bigger thaatk 
which are usually dropped in the Opera-hoxise. 



contrived house, but kept by civil sensible peopie ; SO 
I stayed two nights with them, and fated and slept very 
comfortably. 

Oct, 9. The air mild as summer, all com off the 
ground, and the sky-larks singing aloud (by the way, 
I saw not one at Keswick, perhaps, because the place 
abounds in birds of prey). I went up the castle-hill ; 
the town consists chiefly of three nearly parallel streets, 
almost a mile long ; except these, all the other houses 
seem as if they had been dancing a country-dance, and 
were out : there they stand back to back, comer to corner, 
some up hill, some down, without intent or meaning. 
Along by their side runs a fine brisk stream, over which 
are three stone bridges ; the buildings (a few comfort- 
able houses excepted) are mean, of stone, and covered 
with a bad rough cast. Near the end of the town stands 
a handsome house of Col. Wilson's, and adjoining to it 
the church, a very large gothic fabric, with a Sqtf^tte 
tower : it has no particular omaraeirts bat doHMe'ftistes, 
and at the east-end four clMipets-iirr dJ^fWr^ 0bA ii^lkkb 
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PwTSf aiH)tlier of tht Strickland^; the thifd is the |)ro{mr 
choir of the church, and the fourth of the BdlinghadfiS, 
£t &imily now extinct. ' There is an aitar-^tomb of cme ^ 
them dated 1577, with ^ fl^ brass, istrms land quarter- 
it^ ; and in the window theilr arms alone, arg. a fauAt^ 
iiig-hor% sa^ strung gules. In tiie Stricklcvnds' chiapei 
se\reral modern monuments^ and another ohi "sitar-iolib, 
not belonging to the family: ^n the side of it afess den«- 
Cetty between ten billets, DeincOurt In the Parts' ohia- 
pel is a third altar^totnb in the cornet, no figure 6t 
iufscription, but on the side, cut in siooe^ an escutcheon 
0f Roos of Kendal (three water-budgets)^ quaiteiing 
Parr (two bars in a bordur6 engrailed); 2dly, an escut- 
chfeoU) vaire, a fess for Mat^ion ; Sdly^ lan escutcheon^ 
three chetronds braced, and a chief (which I take for 
Fitzhugh) : ^t the foot is all escutcheon, surrounded with 
the garter, bearing Roos and Parr quarterly, qilaMering 
thtt oth^ir two before-inentioned. I have no books to 
look in, therefore cannot say whether tiais is the Lord 
Parr of KetHial^ Queen Caliharine'i^ father, or her bro- 
thfet ihie M^trquls of N'ordiampton: perhaps it is a oe^ 
]!w>tlvph ibr the latter, who was buried at WarWidk m » 
liS7 1 . The remains of the oastle toe ideated x>ti a fiM 
hill on thb side of the riv^ opposite the town : almost 
thig wbote (^closure of the walls retnains, With fen 
towe^) tw^ square itnd two rounds but ttieir upper pirt 
aad embattlen^eMs are <d<ei»olished : it is of roiagli istond 
2did cmtetA^ without Offi^finent or taikni^ ronmd, ^nd^ksH 
ing a c^oart Of like Ibrm, ^mA iMirrOunded by a moat; nOr 
et^^e^dutd it have been larger than it is, for tiiere iare no 
tfa^ses of outworks, ^heris is a good view of the town 
Md riter, with a fetttle o^^ valiey tbrough which it 

AlWr diftn^ I w«nt d^mg the Milthrop turnpike^ 

Mgynlite, «& dee the 4llsy or force, ef the river Kont ^ 

isim^ {i^mxmeed Simt)^ a»d tamed down a 



sometimes passes the summer : it was a favourite place 
of liis late Countess ; but this I did not see. 

OcL 10. I proceeded by Burton to Lancaster, twenty- 
two miles ; very good country, well enclosed and 
wooded, with some common interspersed. Passed at 
the foot of Farlton-knot, a high fell four miles north of 
Lancaster; on a rising ground called Boulton (pro- 
nounced Bouton) we had a full view of Cartmell-sandSy 
with here and there a passenger riding over them (it 
being low water ; the points of Furness shooting far 
into the sea, and lofty mountains, partly covered with 
clouds, extending north of them. Lancaster also ap- 
peared very conspicuous and fine ; for its most distin- 
guished features, the castle and church, mounted on a I 
green eminence, were all that could be seen. Woe is 
me ! when I got thither, it was the second day of their 
fair ; the inn, in the principal street, was a great old 
gloomy house full of people ; but I found tolerable 
quarters, and even slept two nights in peace. 
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In a fine afternoon I ascended the castle- hill ; it takes 
up the higher top of the eminence on which it stands, 
and is irregularly round, encompassed with a deep moat: 
in front, towards the town, is a magnificent gothic 
gateway, lofty and huge ; the over hanging battlements 
are supported by a triple range of corbels, the intervals 
pierced through^ and shewing the day from above. On 
its top rise light watch-towers of small height. It opens 
below with a grand pointed arch ; over this is a wrought 
tabernacle, doubtless once containing its founder's figure; 
on one side a shield of France semi-quartered with 
England ; on the other the same, with a label, ermine, 
for John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster. This opens to 
a court within, which I did not much care to enter, being 
the county-gaol, and full of prisoners, both criminals 
and debtors. From this gateway the walls continue 
and join it to a vast square tower of great height, the 
lower part at least of remote antiquity ; for it has small 
round-headed lights with plain short pillars on each 
side of them : there is a third tower, also square and 
of less dimensions. This is all the castle. Near it, and 
but little lower, stands -the church, a large and plain 
gothic fabric ; the high square tower at the west end 
has been rebuilt of late years, but nearly in the same 
style; there are no ornaments of arms, &c. any where to 
be seen ; within, it is lightsome and spacious, but not 
one monument of antiquity, or piece of painted glass, is 
left. From the churchyard there is an extensive sea- 
view (for now the tide had almost covered the sands, 
and filled the river), and besides the greatest part of 
Furness, I could distinguish Peel-castle on the isle of 
Fowdrey, which lies off its southern extremity. The 
town is built on the slope, and at the foot of the castle- 
hill, more than twice the bigness of Aukland, with many 
neat buildings of white stone, but a little disorderly in 
their position, and ad libitum^ like Kendal : many also 
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extend below on the quays by the river-side, where a 
number of ships were moored, some of them three- 
masted vessels decked out with their colours in honour 
of the fair. Here is a good bridge of four arches over 
the Lune, that runs, when the tide is out, in two streams 
divided by a bed of gravel, which is not covered but 
in spring-tides ; below the town it widens to near the 
breadth of the Thames at London, and meets the sea at 
five or six miles' distance to south-west. 

Oct. 1 1 . 1 crossed the river and walked over a penin- 
sula, three miles, to the village of Pooton, which stands 
6n the beach. An old fisherman mending his nets 
(while I inquired about the danger of passing those 
sands) told me, in his dialect, a moving story ; how a 
brother oi the trade, a cockier, as he styled him, driving 
a little cart with two daughters (women grown) in it, 
and his wife on horseback following, set out one dny 
to pass the seven-mile sands, as they had frequently 
been used to do (for nobody in the village knew 
them better than the old man did) ; when they were 
about half-way over, a thick fog rose, and as they ad:- 
vanced they found the water much deeper than they 
expected : the old man was puzzled ; he stopped, and 
said he would go a little way to find some mark he 
was acquainted with ; they staid a while for him ; but 
in vain : they called aloud, but no reply : at last the 
young women pressed their mother to think where 
they were, and go on : she would not leave the place ; 
she wandered about forlorn and amazed ; she wduld 
not quit her horse and get into the cart with them : they 
determined, after much time wasted, to turn back, and 
give themselves up to the guidance of their horses. 
The old woman was soon washed off, and perished ; the 
poor girls clung close to their cart, and the horse, some- 
times wading and sometimes swimming, brought them 
back to land alive, but senseless with terror and distress. 
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and unable for many days to give any account of them- 
selves. The bodies of their parents were found next 
ebb ; that of the father a very few paces distant from the 
spot where he had left them. 

In the afternoon I wandered about the town, and by 
the quay, till it grew dark. 

Oct. 12. I set out for Settle by a fine tumpike^-road, 
twenty-nine miles, through a rich and beautiful en- 
closed country, diversified with frequent villages and 
churches, very unequal ground; and on the left the 
river Lune winding in a deep valley, its hanging banks 
clothed with fine woods, through which you catch long 
reaches of the water, as the road winds about at a con-* 
sidei:able height above it. In the most picturesque 
part of the way, I passed the park belonging to the 
Hon. Mr. Clifford, a catholic. The grounds between 
him and the river are indeed charming;* the house is 
ordinary, and the park nothing but a rocky fell scattered 
over with ancient hawthorns. Next I came to Hornby, 
a little town on the river Wanning, over which a hand* 
some bridge is now building; the castle, in a lordly 
situation, attracted me, so I walked up the hill to it: 
first presents itself a large white ordinary sashed gentle-* 
man's house, and behind it rises the ancient Keep, built 
by Edward Stanley, Lord Monteagle. He died about 
1529, in King Henry the Eighth's time. It is now 
only a shell, the rafters are laid within it as for flooring. 
I went up a winding stone stair*case in one comer to 
the leads, and at the angle is a single hexagon watch*^ 
tower, rising some feet higher, fitted up in the taste of 

* This scene opens just tbree miles from Lancaster, on what is called the 
Q«eei]^S Boad* To see the view in perfection, you must go into a field otL the 
left. Here Ingleborough, behind a variety of lesser mountains* makes the back- 
ground of ^e prospect : on each hand of the middle distance, rise two sloping hills ; 
the left clothed with thick woods, the right with variegated rock and herbage : 
between them, in the richest of valleys, the Lune serpentizes for many a mile, and 
comes forth ample and clear, through a weU-wvoded and richly pastured fere- 
pound. Every feature, which constitutes a perfect landscape of the extensive sort, 
w heti Bdt mily boldly marked, but Idso in iu best position. 

x2 



in Ji valley at the foot of that huge monster of nature, 
Ingleborough : two torrents cross it, with great stone? 
rolled along their beds instead of water ; and over them 
are flung two handsome arches. The nipping air, 
though the afternoon was growing very bright, now 
taught us we were in Craven, the road was all up and 
down, though no where very steep; to the left were 
mountain-tops, to the right a wide valley, all enclosed 
ground, and beyond it high hills again. In approach- 
ing Settle, the crags on the left drew nearer to our way, 
till we descended Brunton-brow into a cheerful valley 
(though thin of trees) to Giggleswick, a village with a 
small piece of water by its side, covered over with coots; 
near it a church, which belongs also to Settle; and half 
a mile farther, having passed the Ribble over a bridge, 
I arrived there; it is a small market-town standing 
directly under a rocky fell ; there are not in it above a 
dozen good-looking houses, the rest are old and low, 
with little wooden porticos, in front. My inn pleased 
me much (though small), for the neatness and civility of 
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the good woman that kept it; so I lay there two nights, 
and went, 

Oct. 13. To visit Gordale-scar, which lay six miles 
from Settle; but that way was directly over a fell, and 
as the weather was not to be depended cm, I went 
round in a chaise, the only way one could get near itin 
a carriage, which made it full thirteen miles, half of it 
such a road ! but I got safe over it, so there's an end, 
and came to Malham (pronounced Maum), a village in' 
the bosom of the mountains, seated in a wild and dceaiy 
valley. From thence I was to walk a mile over very 
rough ground, a torrent rattling along on the left hand; 
on the cliffs above hung a few goats; one of them 
danced and scratched an ear with its hind foot in a 
place where I would not have stood stock-still 

Foi allbsDeath t^ moon. 

As I advanced, the.crags seemed to close in, but dis- 
covered a narrow entrance turning to the left between 
them : I followed my guide a few paces, and the hills 
opened again into no large space; and then all farther 
way is barred by a stream that, at the height of above 
fiity feet, gushes from a hole in the rock, and spreading 
in large sheets over its broken front, dashes from steep 
to steep, and then rattles away in a torrent down the 
valley: the rock on the left rises perpendicular, with 
stubbed yew-trees and shrubs staring from its side, to 
the height of at least three hundred feet; hut these are 
not the thing: it is the rock to the right, under which 
you stand to see the fell, that forms the principal horror 
of the place. From its very base it begins to slope for- 
wards over you in one block or solid mass without any 
crevice in its surface, and overshadows half the area 
below with its dreadful canopy; when I stood at (I be- 
lieve) four yards' distance from its foot, the drops, 
which perpetually d'-^'riT '""^ its brow, teUoa\K^\v'e.-^V, 
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had returned from Gordale, I set out for Skipton, six- 
teen miles. From several parts of the road, and in 
many places about Settle, I saw at once the three famous 
hills of this country, Ingleborough, Penigent, and Pen- 
die; the first is esteemed the highest, and their features 
not to be described but by the pencil.* 

* Without the pencil nothing indeed is to be described with precision ; and eren. 
tliat pencil ou|.;ht to bo in the very hand of the writer, ready to supply with out- 
lines every thing that his pen cannot express bywords. As far as languaee can 
describe, Mr. Cirny has, 1 think, pushed its powers : for rejecting, as 1 before 
hinted, every general unmeaning and hyperbolical phrase, he has selected (both in 
this journal, and on other similar occasions) the plainest, simplest, and most di- 
rect terms : yet notwithstanding his judicious care in the use of these, I must own 
I feel them defective. They prese?nt me, it is true, with a picture of the same spe- 
cies, but not with the identical picture : my imagination receires clear and dUs* 
tinct, but not true and exact images. It may be asked then, why am I entertained 
by well-written descriptions ? T answer, because they amuse when they do not 
inform me ; and because, after I have seen the places described, they serre tore- 
cal to my memory the original scene, almost as well as the truest drawing or pic- 
ture. In the mcanwliile, my mind is flattered by thinking it has acquired some 
conception of the place, and rests contented in an innocent error, which nothing 
but ocular proof can detect, and which, when detected, does not diminish the 
pleasure [ had before received, but augments it by super-adding the charms of 
comparison and versification ; and herein I would place the real and only merit of 
verbal prose description. To speak of poetical, would lead me beyond the liizuts 
as well as the purpose of this note. I cannot, however, help adding, that I have 
seen one ])iece oi verbal description which completely satisfies me, because it u 
throughout assisted by masterly delineation. It is composed by the Rev. ICr. 
Cilpin, of Cheam, in Surry ; and contains, amongst other places, an accoontof tfti* 
very scenes which, in this tour, our Author virtited. 'rhis gentleman, 
the conjoined talent of a writer and a designer, has employed them in this 
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Craven after all is an unpleasing country when seen 
from a height; its valleys are chiefly wide, and either 
marshy or inclosed pasture, with a few trees. Numbers 
of black cattle are fatted here, both of the Scotch breed, 
and a larger sort of oxen with great horns. There is 
, little cultivated ground, except a few oats. 

Skipton, to which I went through Long-Preston and 
Gargrave, is a pretty large market-town, in a valley, 
with one very broad street gently sloping dow;nwards 
from the castle, which stands at the head of it. This is 
<Mie of our good Countess's building,* but on old foun- 
dations; it is not very large, but of a handsome antique 
appearance, with round towers, a grand gateway, bridge, 
and moat, surrounded by many old trees. It is in good 
repair, and kept up as a habitation of the Earl of Thanet, 
though he rarely comes thither : what with the fleet, and 
a foolish dispute about chaises, that delayed me, I did not 
see the inside of it, but went on, fifteen miles, to Otley ; 
first up Shode-bank, the steepest hill I ever saw a 
road carried over in England, for it mounts in a straight 
line (without any other repose for the horses than by 
placing stones every now and then behind the wheels) 
for a full mile; then the road goes on a level along the 
brow of this high hill over Rumbald-moor, till it gently 
descends into Wharldale, so they call the vale of the 
Wharf, and a beautiful vale it is, well- wooded, . well 
cultivated, well inhabited, but with high crags at a dis- 
tance, that border the green country on either hand ; 
through the midst of it, deep, clear, full to the brink, 
and of no inconsiderable breadth, runs in long windings 
* the river. How it comes to pass that it should be so 
fine and copious a stream here, and at Tadcaster (so 



Kkely to comtmae so ; for would his modesty permit him to prmt 
^viiatM wooU loake its publication almost impracticable. 
9lMBtoii wFraibtQice and Mont^mfii^ • 



.^ , wi CI v^orner of it is the monument of Thomas 

Lord Fairfax, and Helen Aske, his lady, descended from 
the Cliifords and Latimers, as her epitaph says; the 
figures, not ill-cut (particularly his in armour, but bare- 
headed) lie on the tomb. I take them to be the parents 
of the famous Sir Thomas Fairfax. 



V. MR. GRAY TO DR. WHARTON. 

April 18, 1770. 

I HAVE utterly forgot where my journal left off, but I 
think it was after the account of Gordale, near Settle ; if 
so, there was little more worth your notice : the prin- 
cipal things were Wharldale, in the way from Skipton 
to Otley, and Kirkstall Abbey, three miles from Leeds 
* * * *.-)' Kirkstall is a noble ruin in the semi-saxon 
style of building, as old as King Stephen, towards the 
end of his reign, 1 1 52. The whole church is still stand- 
ing, the roof excepted, seated in a delicious quiet valley, 

t Here a paragraph , describing Whardale in the foregoing journal, was repeatiad. 



, 
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on the "banks of the river Aire, and preserved with reli- 
gious reverence by the Duke of Montagu. Adjoining 
to the church, between that and the river, are variety of 
chapels and remnants of the abbey^ shattered by the en- 
croachments of the ivy, and surrounded by many a sturdy 
tree, whose twisted roots break through the fret of the 
vaulting, and hang streaming from the roofs. The 
gloom of these ancient cells, the shade and verdure of 
the landscape, the glittering and murmur of the stream^ 
the lofty towers and long perspectives of the church, in 
the midst of a clear bright day, detained me for many 
hours ; and were the truest objects for my glass I have 
met with -any where. As I lay at that smoky, ugly, 
busy town of Leeds, I dropped all further thoughts of 
my journal ; . and after passing two days at Mason's 
(though he was absent) pursued my way by Nottingham, 
Leicester, Harborough, Kettering, Thrapston, and Hun- 
tingdon to Cambridge, where I arrived on the 22d of 
October, having met with no rain to signify till this last 
day of my journey. There's luck for you ! - 

I do think of seeing Wales this summer, having never 
found my spirits lower than at present, and feejing that 
motion, and change of the scene is absolutely necessary 
to me; I will make Aston in my way to Chester, and 
shall rejoice to meet you there the last week in May. 
Mason writes . me word that he wishes it ; and though 
his old house is down, and his new one not up, proposes 
to receive us like princes in grain. 



VI. MR. GRAY TO MR. NICHOLLS.* 

I RECEIVED your letter at Southampton; and as I 
would wish to treat every body, according to their own 

• •■ *- -Titten the 19th of N^yemher, 1764 ; but as it delineates an- 

r^ it Menu to make no improper companion to that 






• * 



gateways, stands at the point of a peninsula, and opens 
full south to an arm of the sea, which, having fornoted 
two beautiful bays on each hand of it, stretches away in 
direct view, till it joins the British Channel; it is skirted 
on either side with gently-rising grounds, clothed with 
thick wood, and directly cross its mouth rise the high 
lands of the Isle of Wight at distance, but distinctly seen 
in the bosom of the woods (concealed from profane eyes) 
lie hid the ruins of Netteley Abbey; there maybe richer 
and greater houses of religion, but the abbot is content 
with his situation. See there, at the top of that hanging 
meadow, under the shade of those old trees that bend 
into a half circle about it, he is walking slowly (good 
man !) and bidding his beads for the souls of his bene- 
factors, interred in that venerable pile that lies beneath 
him. Beyond it (the meadow still descending) nods a 
thicket of oaks that mask the building, and have excluded 
a view too garish and luxuriant for a holy eye ; only on 
either hand they leave an opening to the blue glittering 
sea. Did you not observe how, as that white sail shot 
by and was lost, he turned and crossed himself to drive 
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the tempter from him that had thrown that distractjion 
in his way? T should tell you that the ferryman who 
rowed me, a lusty young fellow, told me that he would 
not for all the world pass a night at the Abbey (there 
were such things seen near it) though there was a power 
of money hid there. From thence I went to Salisbury, 
Wilton, and Stonehenge : but of these things I say no 
more, they will be published at the University press. 

P. S. I must not close my letter without giving you 
one principal event of my history; which was, that (in 
the course of my late tour) I set out one morning before 
five o*clock, the moon shining through a dark and misty 
autumnal air, and got to the sea-coast time enough to 
be at the sun's levee. I saw the clouds and dark vapours 
open gradually to right and left, rolling over one an- 
other in great smoky wreathes, and the tide (as it flowed 
gently in upon the sands) first whitening, then slightly 
tinged with gold and blue ; and all at once a little line 
of insuflFerable brightness that (before I can write these 
five words) was grown to half an orb, and now to a whole 
one, too glorious to be distinctly seen.* It is very odd 
it makes no figure on paper; yet I shall remember it as 
long as the sun, or at least as long as I endure. I won- 
der whether any body ever saw it before ; I hardly be- 
lieve it. 

* This puta me in miiid of a dmilar description mnritten by Dr. Jeremy TayloTt 
which I shall here beg leave to present to the reader, who will find by it that the 
old divine had occasionally as much power of description as even our modem 
Poet. " As when the sun approaches towards the gates of the morning, he first 
opens a Httle eye of heaven, and sends away the spirits of darkness ; gives light to 
the cock, and calls up the lark to matins ; and by and by gilds the fringes of a 
cloud, and peeps over the eastern hills, thrusting out his golden horns * * * ; and 
still (while a man tells the stoir) the sun gets up higher till he shews a fair face 
and a full light."--J. Taylor's Holy Dying, p. 17. 
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seen any thing of importance to disapprove, I should 
have liastened to inform you, and never doubted of being 
forgiven. The truth is, I greatly like all I have seen, 
and wish to see more. The design is simple, and preg- 
nant with poetical ideas of various kinds, yet seems 
somehow imperfect at the end. Why may not young 
Edwin, whom necessity has driven to take up the 
harp, and assume the profession of a minstrel, do some 
great and singular service to his country (what service 
I must leave to your invention)? such as no general, no 
statesman, no moralist could do without the aid of music, 
inspiration, and poetry. This will not appear an impro- 
ba])ility in those early times, and in a character then 
held sacred, and respected by all nations : besides, it 
will be a full answer to all the hermit has said, when he 
dissuaded him from cultivating these pleasing arts ; it 
will shew their use, and make the best panegyric of our 

* 'J'liis letter was written in answer to one that inclosed only a part of the first 
book of the Minstrel in manuscript, and I believe a sketch of Mr. Beattie's plan 

for the whole. 
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favourite and celestial science. And, lastly (what weighs 
most with me), it will throw more of action, pathos, and 
interest into your design, which already- abounds in, re- 
flection and sentiment. As to description, I have always 
thought that it made the most graceful ornament of 
poetry, but never ought to make the subject. Your ideas 
are new, and borrowed from a mountainous country, the 
only one that can furnish truly picturesque scenery. Some 
trifles in the language or versification you will permit 
me to remark. •**-!• 

I will not enter at present into the merits of your 
Essay on Truth, because I have not yet given it all the 
attention it deserves, though I have read it through with 
pleasure: besides, I am partial; for I have always 
thought David Hume a pernicious writer, and believe 
he has done as much mischief here as he has in his own 
country. A turbid and shallow stream often appears 
to our apprehensions very deep. A professed sceptic 
can be guided by nothing but his present passions (if 
he has any) and interests ; and to be masters of his phi- 
losophy we need not his books or advice, for every child 
is capable of the same thing, without any study at all. 
Is^not that naivet6 and good humour, which his admirers 
celebrate in him, owing to this, that he has continued all 
his day^ an infant, l)ut one that unhappily has been 
taught to read and write ? That childish nation, the 
French, have given him vogue and fashion, and we, as 
usual, have learned from them to admire him at second 
hand4 



t A few pBiagTutha of particnliu 
. t On a siinilw sobjactMt. On; eipraesc 

pdei i«lod Mowli 17, 1771 1 " HemmfthaTB aTtry good irtoinacH that cb 



a of Voltaire. Atlieiam is a vile Jieh, though uti the cooks of 
France cambiae Co make new eaucte to it. Aa to the Eoul, jieihaps, tliej may 
htiTe DQDe on the coDtiiienC ; but I do think we have such things in Eugiand. 
Shakapeace, for eiEuapIe, I belieie liitd seTeral to his own shaie. A> to the Jews 
{though they do not eal pork) I like theni becauee tbcy are better Christians than 
Voltaire." This waawriiten oalj Ihtee monaiB hsf.jre his death ; and I insert it 
to 'she* how constant and oniromi he wan ia his rontpiuplnf in fi del writers. Dr. 
Benttie nceired only one Ifltrro. ■" • fram hi» correspuudpnt, dalad Maiclift, 




do us justice; I am the more solicitous about it, because 
it relates to tlie only taste we can call our own; the only 
proof of our original talent in matter of pleasure, I mean 
our skill in gardening, or ratlier laying out grounds: and 
this is no small honour to us, since neither Italy nor 
France have ever had the least notion of it, nor yet do 
at all comprehend it when they see it. That the 
Chinese have this beautiful art in high perfection, 

1771. Tt related to the first book of the Minstrel, now sent to him in print, and 
contained criticisms on particular passages, and commendations on particular 
stanzas. Those criticisms the author attended to in a future edition, because his 
good taste fouud that they deserved his attention ; the passages therefore being 
altered, the strictures die of course. As to the notes of commendation, the poem 
itself abounds with so many striking beauties, that they need not even thenand 
of Mr. Gray to point them out to a reader of any feeling: all therefore that I shall 
print'of that letter, is the concluding paragraph relating to his Kssay on the Immu- 
tability of truth. " I am happy to hear of your success in another way, because I 
think you are serving the cause of human nature, and the true interests of mMXL* 
kind ; your book is read here too, and with just applause." 

*This letter and the following, if received earlier, would have found their places 
according to tlieir dates, in the ifourth Section ; but I choose rather to print diem 
here, out of place, than to reserve them for another edition, that the purchaaemof 
this may not have hereafter cause to complain that the book was incomplete* 

t Three small treatises on Painting, the Opera, and the French Academy lor 
Painters in Italy ; they have been since collected in the Leghom editum of hit 
works. 
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seems very probable from the Jesuits' Letters, and more 
from Chlw, little disco„r«, published some ,^ 
ago ;* but it is very certain we copied nothing from themi 
nor had any thing but Nature for our model. It is not 
forty years since the art was bom among us ;! and it is 

sure that there was nothing in Europe like it; and as 
sure, we then had no information on this head from 
China at all.;}; 

I shall rejoice to see you in England, and talk over 
these and many other matters with you at leisure. Do 
not despair of your health, because you have not found 
all the effects you had promised yourself from a finer 
climate, t have known people who have experienced 
the same thing, and yet, at their return, have lost all 
their complaints as by miracle. 

P. S. I have answered Count Algarotti's letter, and 
his to Mr. Mason I conveyed to him ; but whether he 
has received his books, I have not yet heard. 



Mr. How, on receiving the foregoing letter, commu- 
nicated the objection which it contained to the Count ; 
who, admitting the justness of it, altered the passage, as 
appears from the following extract of the answer which 
he sent to that gentleman. 

" Mi spiace solamente che quella critica concemente 
i Giardini Inglesi non la abbia fatta a me medesimo; 
quasi egli dovesse credermi piu amico della mia opi- 
nione che della verita. Ecco, come ho cangiato qual 

* The anthcnr has since enlarged, and published it nnder the title cpf a Disser- 
tatkm (A Oriental Gardening; in which he has pat it oat of all doubt, that the 
Chinese and English tastes are totally dissimilar. 

t Sm Mr. Wsdpole's history of diis art at the end of the last volume of hisAnec- 
d6te8 of Painters, when he favours the world with its publication * 

( 1 q tti Wtittn whether this be not saying too much. Sir William Temple's account 
of llie QiiBese gardens was published some years before this period ^ and it is 
mobdHe Aat might have promoted our endeavours, not indeed of imitating them, 
mitaf ildteling (what he said was dieir archetype) Nature. 



conviction itself; nor perhaps would Count Algarotti 
have done so, had he not been thoroughly apprized to 
whose correction he submitted. 



IX. MR. GRAY TO MR. ilGAV. 

Pembroke-hall, Jan. 12, 1768. 

I WAS willing to go through the eight volumes of Count 
Algarotti's works, which you lately presented to the 
library of this college, before I returned you an ansveer : 
this must be my excuse to you for my silence. First, I 
condole with you, that so neat an edition should swarm 
in almost every page with errors of the press, not only 
in notes and citations from Greek, English, and French 
authors, but in the Italian text itself, greatly to the dis- 
reputation of the Leghorn publishers. This is the only 
reason, I think, that could make an edition in England 

* As he had written on the subject, this mistake was natural 

enough in Count Algarotti. 
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necessary; but, I doubt, you would not find the matter 
much mended here ; our presses, as they improve in 
beauty, declining daily in accuracy : besides, you would 
find the expense very considerable, and the sale in no 
proportion to it, as, in reality, it is but few people in 
England that read currently and with pleasure the Italian 
tongue, and the fine old editions of their capital writers 
are sold at London for a lower price than they bear in 
Italy. An English translation I can by no means ad- 
vise ; the justness of thought and good sense might 
remain, but the graces of elocution (which make a great 
part of Algarotti's merit) would be entirely lost, and that 
merely from the very different genius and complexion 
of the two languages. 

Doubtless there can be no impropriety in your mak- 
ing the same present to the University that you have 
done to your own college. Yqu need not at all to fear for 
the reputation of your friend ; he has merit enough to 
recommend him in any country. A tincture of various 
sorts of knowledge, an acquaintance with all the beau- 
tiful arts, an easy command, a precision, warmth, and 
richness of expression, and a judgment that is ^rely 
mistaken on any subject to which he applies it. I had 
read the Congresso di Citira before, and was excessively 
pleased with it, in spite of prejudice ; for I am naturally 
no friend to allegory, nor to poetical prose. " The 
Giudicio d* Amore'' is an addition rather inferior to it 
What gives me the least pleasure of any of his writings 
is the Newtonianism ; it is so direct an imitation of 
Fontenelle, a writer not easy to imitate, and least of all 
in the Italian tongue, whose character and graces are 
of a higher style, and never adapt themselves easily to 
the elegant badinage and legeretS of conversation that . 
sit so well on the French. The essays and letters (many 
of thdsi entirely new to me) on the At^tSy are curious 
U|d^^i^|f^^ those on other subjects (even where 



X. MR. GRAY TO MR. NICHOLLS. 

It is long since that I heard you were gone in haste 
into Yorkshire on account of your mother's illness, and 
the same letter informed me that she was recovered, 
otherwise I had then wrote to you only to beg you 
would take care of her, and to inform you that I had dis- 
covered a thing very little known, which is, that in one's 
whole life one can never have any more than a single 
mother. You may think this is obvious, and (what you 
call) a trite observation. You are a green gosling ! I 
was at the same age (very near) as wise as you, and yet 
I never discovered this (with full evidence and convic- 
tion I mean) till it was too late. It is thirteen years ago, 
and seems but as yesterday, and every day I live it 
sinks deeper into my heart.* Many a corollary could I 

* He seldom mentioned his mother without a sigh. After his death, her gowns 
and wearing apparel were found in a trunk in his apartments just as she hftd left 
them ; it seemed as if he could never take the resolution to open it, in order, to 
distribute them to his female relations, to whom, by his wiU, he beiqueatliedilieiii. 
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4fatw from this axiom for your use (not for my owa), 
but I will leave you the merit of doings it for yourself. 
Pray tdQ me how your health is : I conclude it perfect^ 
aa I hear you ofiered yourself as a^uide to Mr^ Palgravie 
into the ^erra-Moreoa of Yorkshire. For me, I passed 
die end of May and all June in Kent, not disagreeably. 
In the west part of it, from every eminence, the eye 
catches some long reach of the Thames or Medway, 
with all their shipping : in the east the sea breaks in 
upon you, and mixes its white transient sails and glit-« 
tering blue expanse with the deeper and brighter greens 
of the woods and corn. This sentence is so fine I am 
qnite ashamed ; but no matter I You must translate it 
into prose. Pa^rave, if he heard it, would cover his 
fkcae with his. pudding sleeve. I do not tell yoo. of the 
great and small beasts^ and creeping things innumerable^ 
tiiat I met with, because you do not suspect that this 
world is inhaUted by any thing but men, and women, 
and clergy, and such two4egged cattle. Now ] am here 
again very disconsolate, and all alone> for Mr. Brown is 
gooe, and the cares of this world are coming thick upon' 
me : you, I hope, are better off, riding and walking in 
the woods ofStudley, &c« &c. I must not wish for you 
hece ; besides, I am going to town at. Miehaehnas^ by no 
measKS foor amusement. 



XI. MR, GRAY TO MR. NICHOLLS. 

Pembroke-halli Jan. 26, 1771. 

I REJOICE you have met with Froissart, he is the He- 
rodoWs of a barbarous age ; had he but had the luck of 
writing in as good a language,, he might have been im- 
inortal I His locomotive disposition (for then there was 
no other way of learning things) ; his simple curiosity, 
his religious credulity, were much like those of the old 

y2 



opiiiiuii ui tilings, as he directly contradicts in onepla^ 
what he has advanced in another : for example, in the 
Panathenaic, and the de Pace, &c. on the naval power 
of Athens ; the latter of the two is undoubtedly his own 
undisguised sentiment. 

I would by all means wish you to comply with your 
friend's request, and write the letter he desires. I trust 
to the cause and to the warmth of your own kindneiss for 
inspiration. Write eloquently, that is from your hearty 
in such expressions as that will furnish.J Men some- 
times catch that feeling from a stranger which should 
have originally sprung from their own heart. 

* See more of his opinion of this author, Sect. IV. Letter XXXVI. 

t I suppose his correspondent had made some strictures on the character of 
Henry IV. of France. See Sect. IV. Letter XXIL 

X This short sentence contains a complete definition of natural eloquence ; 
when it becomes an art it requires one more prolix, and our Author seems to haye 
begun to sketch it on a detached paper. ** Its province (says he) is to reign OYer 
minds of slow perception and little imagination, to set things in lights they never 
saw them in ; to engage their attention by details and circumstances gradually 
unfolded, to adorn and heighten them with images and colours unknown to them» 
and to raise and engage their rude passions to the point to which the speaker 
wishes to bring them." 
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Xll. MR. GRAY TO DR. WHARTON. 

May 24, 1771. 

jAy last summer's tour was through Worcestershire, 
Gloucestershire, Monmouthshire, Herefordshire, and 
Shropshire, five of the most beautiful counties in the 
kingdom. The very principal light land capital feature 
of my journey was the river Wye, which I descended in 
a boat for near forty miles from Ross to Chepstow. Its 
banks are a succession of nameless beauties ; one out of 
many you inay see not ill described by Mr. Whately^ 
in his Observd.tions on Gardening, under the name of 
the New Weir: he has also touched upon two others, 
Tinterne Abbey and Persfield, both of them famous 
scenes, and both on the Wye. Monmouth, a town I 
never heard mentioned, lies on the same river, in a vale 
that is the delight of my eyes, and the very seat of plea- 
sure. The vale of Abergavenny, Ragland, and Chep- 
stow castles; Ludlow, Malvem-hills, Hampton Court, 
near Licmster ; the Leasows, Hagley, the three cities. and 
their cathedrals ; and lastly, Oxford (where I passed two 
days on my return with great satisfaction), were the rest 
of my acquisitions, and no bad harvest in my* opinion.; 
but I made no journal myself, else you should have had 
it : I have indeed a short one written by the companion 
of my travels,* that serves to recal and fix the fleeting 
images of these things. 

I have had a cough upon me these three monthSi 
which is incurable. The approaching summer. I. fasvi 
sometimes had thoughts of spending on the .ContiiiflOfe| 
but I have now dropped that intention, and believe jn^ 
expeditions will terminate in Old Park: but InttkecW 
promise, and can answer for nothing ; my. amixmfAo^ 
ment so sticks : in my stomach, and troubl^es -^ 

• Mr. Nichdili. . ^ >> 



the office I have undertaken of arranging these papers, 
with a view of doing honour to his memory, if I did not 
endeavour to remove every exception that might, with 
a shew of reason, be taken to his conduct in this 
instance. 

His business, as professor, consisted of two parts ; one, 
the teaching of modern languages ; the other, the read- 
ing of lectures on modem history. The patent, which 
created the office, authorized him to execute the former 
of these by deputies ; the latter, the same patent pre- 
scribed to him, to commence by reading a public lec- 
ture in the schools, and to continue to do so, once at 
least in every term. As this patent did not ascertain the 
language in which the lecture was to be read, he was at 
liberty to do it either in Latin or English ; he chose the 
former, and I think rather injudiciously: because, though 
no man, in the earlier part of his life, was more ready- 
in Latin composition, he had now lost the habit, and 
might therefore well have excused himself, by the nature 
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of his subject, firomany superadded difficulty of langutg^ 
However, immediately on His appoiBtmeut, he sketched 
<Mit dn admirable plan for his inauguration speech ; in 
which, after enumentting the preparatory and auxiliaiy 
studies requisite, such as Ancient History, Geography^ 
Chronology, Scic."*^ he descended to the authentic sources 
of the science, such as public treaties — state records — 
private correspondence of ambassadors, &c. He also 
wrote the exordium of this thesis ; not indeed in^ a man*- 
jier correct enough be here givea by way offragmmt: 
but so spirited, in point of sentiment, as leaves it much 
tabe lamented, that be did not proceed to its completion. 
At the same time he drew up, and laid before the Duke 
of Orafton, just then chosen chancellor of the University, 
three different schemes for regulating the method of 
choosing pupils privately to be instructed by him : one of 
these was so much approved as to be sent to Oxford,' in 
order to be observed by the new professor then appointed 
m that place : imd the same plan, or something very simi- 
lar to it, regulates the private lectures which Mr. Gray's 
successor now reads at Cambridge ; but the public ones, 
I Believe, are still omitted in both universities : and yet 
I conceive, that on these (had Mr. Gray been appointed 
earlier in life to the office) he would have chosen chiefly 
to exert his uncommon abilities. Indeed, if we coosi- f 
der the nature of the study itself, modern history, so far \ 
AS it is a detail of facts {and so far only, a boy just come \ 
f):om school can be supposed to be taught it), may be as \ 
eppipletely learned from private reading as from the j 
fx^outh of any lecturer whatever. What can his lecture ' 
C0i)9ist of, if, it aims to teach what it ought? but a chain 
^f welUauthenticated events, judiciously selected from the 
numerous writers on the subject ? What can it then be 

* Amongst these auxiliaries, be has set down Memoria Techniea ; an axt in whidb I 
hf had mmck exeici^ himself when yomig. I find many memorial Teraes lumoog / 
his scattered papers ; and I suspect he found good account in the practice ; for few 
iMiL wen mate rtady and- more accurate in their dates and events than our Avthor* 



ric, where youths are only to be initiated into the know- 
ledge of facts, becomes before this circle of mature 
hearers, a necessary exertion of erudition and genius. 
From such lectures afterward collected into a volume, 
not only the university, but the nation itself, nay all 
other nations might reap their advantage ; and receive 
from this, the benefit they have received from other, 
similar institutions : for though Mr. Gray, in one of 
the plans lately mentioned, observes, that " Lectures 
read in public are generally things of more ostentation 
that use : yet (he adds), if indeed they should gra- 
dually swell into a book, and the Author should find 
reason to hope they might deserve the attention of 
the public, it is possible they might become of general 
service : of this we have already some instances,as Judge 
Blackstone's Lectures on the Common-Law, and the 
Bishop of Oxford's on Hebrew Poetry." 

But these reflections lead me beyond my purpose, 
which was only to remove from my deceased friend any 
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imputation which ^ on this account, might redt oti his 
memory. Certain it is, that notwithstanding his ill 
health, he constantly intended to read lectures ; and I 
remember the iast time he visited me at Aston, in the 
summer of the year 1770, he expressed much chagrin 
on this subject, and even declared it to be his steadfast 
resolution to resign his professorship, if he found him- 
self unable to do real service in it. \Vhat 1 said to dis- 
suade him from this, though I urged, as may be sup- 
posed, every argument I could think of, had, I found, 
so little weight with him, that I am almost persuaded he 
would very soon have put this intention into execution. 
But death prevented the trial : the particulars of which 
it is now my melancholy office to relate. ' 

The gout, which he always believed hereditary in his 
constitution (for both his parents died of that distemper), 
had for several years attacked himki a weakly and unfixed 
manner ; and the great temperance which he observed, 
particularly in regard to his drinking, served, perhaps, 
to prevent any severe paroxysm, but by no means eria- 
dicated the constitutional malady. In the latter end of 
May, 1771, just about the time he wrote the last letter, 
he removed to London, where he became feverish, and 
his dejection of spirits increased : the weather being 
then very sultry, our common friend, Dr. Gisborne,* 
adviised him, for an opener and freer air, to remove from 
his lodgings in Jermyn-street to Kensington, where he 
frequently attended him, and where Mr. Gray so far got 
the better of his disorder, as to be able to return to Gam- 
bridge ; meaning from thence to set but very soon for 
Old Park, in hopes that travelling, from which he usu- 
, ally received so much benefit, would complete his cure : 
but, on the 24th of July, while at dinner in the College 
Hall, he felt a sudden nausea, which obliged him to rise 
from table and retire to his chamber. This continued 

* Phyaiciaq to his Majesty's hoasekold. 



amici erepti, auget maestitiam, quod adsidere valetudini, 
fovere deficientem, satiari vultu, complexu, non cottti* 
git."* I was then on the eastern side of Yorkshire, at a 
distance from the direct post, and therefore did not re- 
ceive the melancholy intelligence soon enough to be able 
to reach Cambridge before his corpse had been carried 
to the place he had, by will, appointed for its interment* 
To see the last rights duly performed, therefore, fell to 
the lot of Dr. Brown ; I had only to join him, on his 
return from the funeral, in executing the other trusts 
which his friendship had authorized us jointly to perform. 
The method in which I have arranged the foregoing 
pages, has, I trust, one degree of merit — that it makes 
the reader so well acquainted with the man himself, as 
to render it totally unnecessary to conclude the whole 
with his character. If I am mistaken in this point, I 
have been a compiler to little purpose ; and I chose to 
be this rather than a biographer, that 1 might do the 

• Vila Agricolae, cap. xlv. 
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more justice to the virtues and genius of my firiend. I 
might have written his life in the common form, pei^aps, 
with more reputation to myself; but, surely, not with 
equal information to the reader : for whose sake I have 
never related a single circumstance of Mr. Grajr's life in 
my own words, when I could employ his for the purpose. 
Fortunately I had more materials for this use, thaa com- 
monly fall to the lot of an Editor ; and I certainly have 
not been sparing in the use of 4hem : whether I have 
been too lavish, must be left to the decision of the public. 

With respect to the Latin Poems, which I have 
printed in the three first Sections of these Memoirs, I 
I miust beg leave to tfcdd one word here, though a little 
out of place. A learned and ingenious person, to whom 
I communicated them,' after they were prmted off, was^ 
of opinion^ that they contain some few expressions not 
warranted by any .^good authority ; and that there are 
one or two false quantities to be found in them. I once 
had ^aa intention to cancel the pages, and correct the 
passages 6bJMted to, according to my friend's criti- 
cisms; but, on second thoughts, J deemed it best to 
let them ^tand exactly as I found them in the manu- 
scripts. The accurate classical reader will perhaps be 
best pleased with finding out the faulty passages him- 
self; and his candour will easily make the proper aU 
lowances for any little mistakes in verses which he will 
consider never had the Author's last hand. 

I might here lay down my pen, yet if any reader 
should still want his character, I will give him one 
which was published very soon after Mr. Gray's ,de* 
cease.* It appears to be well written ; and as it comes 
from an anonymous pen, I choose the rather to insert 
it, as it will, on that account, be less suspected :9lF 
partiality. ,; 

* It appeared in the London Magazine a month or two after his deoeisevi 
was prefaced with an eulogy on his poetical merit, which 1 did not think ^bmhu^... 
sary to reprint in a work where that merit so very fuiV^ %^^% Iqi \\jm\\« 



diousness, or contempt and disdain of his inferiors 
in science. He also had in some degree that weakness 
which disgusted Voltaire so much in Mr. Congreve :§ 

* 1 have (^ivon, in the beginning of this Section, an account of the great painii 
which jMr. Gray bestowed on Natural History. I have since been favoured with 
a ktter from a gentleman, well skilled in that science, who, after carefully pemaing^ 
his interleaved Systema Natura' of Linnaeus, gives me this character of it : "In the 
class of animals (the Mammalia) he has concentrated (if I may use the ezpreii8i<m) 
what the old writeis and the diffuse Duffbn have said upon the subject; he has 
universally adapted the concise language of Linnaeus, ana has given it an el^apce 
which the Swede had no i<lea of ; but Uiere is little of his own in this class, and it 
served him only as a common- place ; but it is such a conmion-place that few men 
but Mr. Or<iy could form. In the birds and fishes he has most accurately described 
ail that he hatl an opportunity of examining : but the volume of insects is the most 
perfect ; on the lOnglish insects there is certainly nothing so perfect. In regard 
to the plants, there is little else than the English names and their native soils ex- 
tracted from the Species Piantartim of Linnaius. 1 suppose no man was so com- 
plete a master of his system ; he has selected the distinguishing marks of each 
animal, 6tc. with tlie {ifreatest judgment, and, what no man else probably could 
have done, he has made the German Latin of Linna;its purely classical." 

t He has disclaimed any skill in this art in the thirty-sixth I..etter of the fourth 
Section, and usually held it in less estimation than 1 think it deserves, declaring 
himself to be only charmed with the bolder features of unadorned nature. 

t This is rightly ])ut : it was rather an affectation in delicacy and effeminacy 
than the things themselves ; and he chose to put on this appearance chiefly before 
persons whom he did not wish to please. 

§ 1 have often thought that Mr. C'ongreve might very well be vindicated on this 
head. It seldom happens that the vanity of autliorship continues to the end of a 
man's days, it usually soon leaves him where it found hira ; and if he has not some- 
thing bettor lo build his solf-aj>probation upon than that of being a popular writer, 
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though he seemed to vahie others, chiefly according to 
the progress they had made in knowledge ;* yet he 
could not bear to be considered himself merely as a man 
of letters ; and though without birth, or fortune, or 
station, his desire was to be looked upon as a private 
independent gentleman, who^ read for his amusement 
Perhaps it may be said, What signifies so much know- 
ledge, when it produced so little ? Is it worth taking 
so much pains to leave no memorial, but a few poems ? 
But let it be considered, that Mr. Gray was to others, at 
least innocently employed ; to himself, certainly bene- 
ficially. His time passed agreeably ; he was every day 
making some new acquisition in science; his mind was 
enlarged, his heart softened, his virtue strengthened ; 
the world and mankind were shewn to him without a 
mask ; and he was taught to consider every thing as 
trifling, and unworthy of the attention of a wise man, 
except the pursuit of knowledge, and the practice of 
virtue, in that state wherein God hath placed us." 

he generally finds himBelf ill at ease, if respected only on that account. Mr. Con- 
grere was much advanced in years when the young French poet paid him dus 
Tisit ; and, though a man of the world, he might now feel that indiffarence to lite- 
racy fame which Mr. Gray, who always led a more retired and philosophic life, 
certainly felt much earlier. Both of them therefore might rea^onably^at times, 
exprwM some disgust, if their quiet was intruded upon by persons who thought they 
flattered them by such intrusion. 

* It was not on account of their knowleds^e that he valued mankind. He con- 
temned indeed all pretenders to literature, but he did not select his firiends firam 
the literary class, merely because they were literate. To ^e his friend it was al- 
wm either necessary that a man should have something better than an improved 
understanding, or at least that Mr. Gray should believe he had. 
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the troops; but the Duke is gone it seems with the rapi- 
dity of a cannon-bullet to undefeat us again. The com- 
mon people in town at least know how to be afraid; but 
we arc such uncojnmon people here as to have no more 
sense of danger, than if the battle had been fought when 
and where the battle of Cannae was. The perception 
of these calamities, and of their consequences, that we 
are supposed to get from books, is so faintly impressed, 
that we talk of war, famine, and pestilence with no more 
apprehension than of a broken head, or of a coach over- 
turned between York and Edinburgh. I heard three 
people, sensible middle-aged men (when the Scotch 
were said to be at Stamford, and actually were at 
Derby), talking of hiring a chaise to go to Caxton (a 
place in the high road) to see the Pretender and the 
highlanders as they passed. 

• The following series of letters, as it forms an interesting part of Mr. Giay's 
correspondence, could not, with propriety, be omitted in the present edition; and, 
it being deemed prudent to interfere, as little as possible, with Mr. Mason's ar- 
rangements, no method appeared more judicious than that of bringing them before 
the reader in the shape of an Appendix. — The letters themselves, with the notes 
affixed, have been taken from the quarto edition of Mr. Walpole's Works. 
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I can say na moFe for Mr. Pope (for Vfhskt you keep 
in reserte may be worse than all the rest). It is nafn* 
ral to wish the finest writer, one of them^ we ever had, 
sbonld be an honest man^ It is for the interest even of 
that virtue, whose friend he professed himself^; and 
whose beauties he sung, that he should not be found, a 
dirty animal. But, however, this is Mr. Warburton's 
business, not mine, who may scribble bis pen to the 
stumps, and all in vain, if these facts are so. It is not 
from what he told me about himself that I tboiiigfat wdl 
of him, but from a humanity and goodness of heart, ay, 
and greatness of mind, that runs through his private 
correspondence, not less apparent than are a thousind 
little vanities and weaknesses mixed with those good 
qualities; for nobody ever took him for a pbilosopherv 

If you know any thing of Mr. Mann's state of health 
and happiness, or the motions of Mr. Chute homewards, 
it will be a particular favour to inform me of them^ as I 
have not heard this half year from them. 

I am sincerely yours. 



LETTER n. .' 

It is doubtless an encouragement to continue writing to 
yoa> when you tell me you answer me with pleasure. I 
have another reason which would make me very copious, 
had I Bn^ ihing to say; it is, that I write to you with 
equal pleasure, though not with equal spirits, nor with 
like plenty of materials: please to subtract then so 
much for spirit, and so much for matter; and you will 
find me, I hope, neiither so slow nor so shorty as I might 
otherwise seem. Besides, I had a mind to send you 
the remainder of Agrippina, that was lost in a wilder- 
ness of papers. Certainly you do her too much honour : 
she semed to me to talk like an Oldboy^ all in fi^^v^^ 
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and mere poetiy, instead of nature and the language 
of real passion. Do you remember Approchez-trous^ 
Neron?* — Who would not rather have thought of that 
half line than all Mr. Rowe's flowers of eloquence? 
However, you will find the remainder here at the end 
in an outrageous long speech ; it was begun above four 
years ago (it is a misfortune you know my age, else I 
might have added), when I was very young. Poor 
West put a stop to that tragic torrent he saw breaking 
in upon him : — have a care^ I warn you not to set open 
the flood-gate again, lest it drown you and me and the 
bishop and all. 

I am very sorry to hear you treat philosophy and her 
followers like a parcel of monks and hertnits, and think 
myself obliged to vindicate a profession I honour, bien 
queje rien tienne pas boutique (as Mad. Sevign^ says). 
The first man that ever bore the name, if you remember, 
used to say, that life was like the Olympic games (the 
greatest public assembly of his age and country), where 
some came to shew their strength and agility of body, 
as the champions; others, as the musicians, orators, 
poets, and historians, to shew their excellence in those 
arts; the traders to get money; and the better sort to 
enjoy the spectacle, and judge of all these. They did 
ndt then run away from society for fear of its tempta- 
tions; they passed their days in the midst of itT conver- 
sation was their business: they cultivated the arts of 
persuasion, on purpose to shew men it was their inte- 
rest, as well as their duty, not to be foolish, and false, 
and unjust ; and that too in many instances with suc- 
cess ; which is not very strange : for they shewed by 
their life that their lessons were not impracticable; and 
that pleasures were no temptations, but to such as 
wanted a clear perception of the pains annexed to them.'f' 

* Agrippina, in Racine*8 tragedy of Britaimicus. 
t Never perhaps was a more admirable picture, drawn of true philosophy and its 
real and important senrices ; services not confined to the speculative opinioBB of 
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But I have done preaching d, la Grecque. Mr. Rat- 
cliflFe* made a shift to behave very rationally without 
their instructions, at a season which they took a great 
deal of pains to fortify themselves and others against : 
one would not desire to lose one's head with a better 
grace. I am particularly satisfied with the humanity 
of that last embrace to all the people about him. Sure 
it must be somewhat embarrassing to die before so much 
good company! 

You need not fear but posterity will be ever glad to 
know the absurdity of their ancestors : the foolish will be 
glad to know they were as foolish as they, and the wise 
will be glad to find themselves wiser. You will please all 
the world then ; and if you recount miracles you will be 
believed so much the sooner. We are pleased when we 
wonder; and we believe because we are pleased. Folly 
and wisdom, and wonder and pleasure, join with me in 
desiring you would continue to entertain them : refuse 
us if you can. Adieu, dear Sir ! 



LETTER III. 
DEAR SIR, Stoke, June 12, 1750. 

As I live in a place, where even the ordinary tattle of 
the town arrives not till it is stale, and which produces 
no events of its own, you will not desire any excuse 
from me for writing so seldom, especially as of all peo- 
ple living I know you are the least a friend to letters 
spun out of one's own brains, with all the toil and con- 
straint that accompanies sentimental productions. I 
have been here at Stoke a few days (where I shall con- . 
tinue good part of the summer); and having put an end 

the Btadioafl, bat adapted to the common puiposes of life, and promoting the gene- 
ral happiness of mankind ; not upon the chimerical basis of a system, but on the 
immutable foundations of truth and virtue. 

* Brother to the Earl of Derwentwater. He was executed at Tybuzni Decem- 
ber, 1746, for baring been concerned in the rebellion of Scotland. 



him credit. So mucli for other people, now to self 
again. You are desired to tell me your opinion, if you 
can take the pains, of these lines. I am once more 

Ever yours. 



LETTER IV. 
MY DEAR SIR, A sli- Wednesday, Cambridge, 1751. 

You have indeed conducted with great decency my 
little mhfortiDw : you have taken a paternal care of it, 
and expressed much more kindness than could have 
been expected from so near a relation. But we are all 
frail ; and I hope to do as much for you another time. 
Nurse Dodsley has given it a pinch or two in the cradle, 
that (I doubt) it will bear the marks of as long as it 
lives. But no matter: we have ourselves suffered under 
her hands before now; and, besides, it will only look 
the more careless, and by accident as it were. I thank 

* This was the Elegy in the Churchyard. 
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jrOU for your adv^!%iseiiient^ which saves my hcMpiofiiiri^ 
and ki m iaanndr bien flatteiise pem^ mm, who should W 
pit to it even to make myself a Gompliment in good' 
English. 

You wifl take me for a mere poet, and a fetcher and 
eirrier of singsong, if I tell you that I intend to send 
yoii the beginning of a drama ;'^ not mine^ thank God, 
as youll believe^ when you hear it is finished, bu^ 
wrtte by a person whom I have a very good opinion of. 
It is (unfartunately) in the manner of the ancient drama^ 
With <;hor^s^9 which I am, to my shame, the occasion- 
Off; for, as great part of it was at .first written in that 
fbrm, I would not sufier him to change it to a pky fit 
ft)y th^ stage, as he intended, because the Ijnric parts are 
tiie be^t 6f it, and they must have been lost The story 
f^' Sa^on, and the language has a tang of Shakspeafe^ 
that suits an old-fashioned fable very well. In short, I 
ddn^t do it merely to amuse you, but for the sake of the' 
author, who wants a judge, and so I would lend him 
mine : yet not without your leave, lest you should have 
us up to dirty our stockings at the bar of your housoi for 
wasting tile time and politics of the nation. Adieu, Sir, 

I am ever yours. 



LETTER V. 

Cambridge, March 3, 1751. 

El^HliDa (for that is the fair one's name) and her 
anttior are now in town together. He has promised me, 
thathe will send a part of it to you some morning while 
he is there; Atkl (if you should think it worth while to 
descend to particulars) I should be glad you would tell 
me very freely your opinion about it; for he shall know 
nothing of the matter, that is not fit for the ears of 
a tender parent — ^though, by the way, he has ingenuity 

• TtiM wfta ths SMrida <rf'Mr. Macos. 
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./inch once made part of a comedy that 
he shewed me of his own writing. Has that miracle of 
temlerncss and .sensibilitj/ (as she calls it) Lady Vane 
given you any amusement? Peregrine, whom she uses 
as a vehicle, is very poor indeed writh a few exceptions. 
In the last volume is a character of Mr. Lyttelton, under 
the name of Gosling Scrag, and a parody of part of his 
monody, under the notion of a pastoral on the death of 
his grandmother. I am ever yours. 



LETTKR VI. 

Nov. Tues day, Cambridge. 

1 1 is a misfortune to me to be at a distance from both 
of you at present. A letter can give one so little idea of 
such matters! * * * * I always believed well of his 
heart and temper, and would gladly do so still. If they 

* Of the Elegy in the Churchyard, 
t ibe vf rse to which he alludes is this : 

" Kv'n from the tomb the voice of nature crie<»; 
Lvn in our ashes live their wonted fires." 
'I }if» last line of which he had at first written thus ; 
" Awake and faithful to her wonted fires." 
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are as they should be, 1 should have expected every 
thing from such an explanation ; for it is a tenet with 
me (a simple one, you'll perhaps say), that if ever a two 
people, who love one another, come to breaking, it is 
for want of a timely eclair cissement, a . full and precise 
one, without witnesses or mediators, and without re- 
serving any one disagreeable circumstance for the mind 
to brood upon in silence. 

I am not totally of your mind as to Mr.. Lyttelton's 
Elegy, though I love kids and fawns as little as j'ou do. 
If it were all like the fourth stanza, I should be exces* 
sively pleased. Nature, and sorrow, and tenderness, are 
the true genius of such things ; and something of these 
I find in several parts of it (not in the orange tree) : 
poetical ornaments are foreign to the purpose, for they 
only shew a man is not sorry ; — and devotion worse ; for 
it teaches him, that he ought not to be sorry, which is 
all the pleasure of the thing. I beg leave to turn your 
weathercock the contrary way. Your Epistle* I have 
not seen a great while, and Doctor M. is not in the way 
to give me a sight of it ; bpt I remember enough to be 
sure all the world will be pleased with it, even with all 
its faults upon its heady if you don't care to mend them. 
I would try to do it myself (however hazardous), rather 
than it should remain unpublished. As to my Eton Ode, 
Mr. Dodsley is padrone.^ The secondj you had I sup- 
pose you do not think worth giving him : otherwise, to 
me it seems not worse than the former. He might have 
Selima§ too unless she be of too little importance for 
his patriot-collection ; or perhaps the connexions you 
had with her may interfere. Che so io ? Adieu ! 

I" am yours ever. 

* From Florence to Thomas Asheton. 

t To publish ia his Collection of iPoems. 

X The Ode to Spring. 

§ llie Ode on Mr. Walpole's cat, drowned in the tub of gold fith. ' 



to think of making their appearance in the world, that is 
to say, fifty years hence, to make posterity stare, and all 
good people cross themselves ? Has Asheton (who will 
be then Lord Bishop of Killaloe, and is to publish them) 
thought of an aviso al lettore to prefix to them yet, im- 
porting, that if the words church, king, religion, mi- 
nistry, itc. be found often repeated in this book, they 
are not to be taken literally, but poetically, and as may 
be most strictly reconcilable to the faith then esta- 
blished ; — that he knew the author well when he was a 
young man ; and can testify, upon the honour of his 
function, that he said his prayers regularly and de- 
voutly, had a profound reverence for the clergy, and 
firmly believed every thing that was the fashion in those 
days ? 

When you have done impeaching my Lord Lovat, I 
hope to hear de vos nouvelles^ and moreover, whether you 
liavo ^oi Colonel Conway yet? Whether Sir. C. Wil- 

* -Memoirs of his own time, which Mr. Walpole was then writing. 
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liaiQfl is to go to Berlin? Wliat sort of a priiioe Mitri* 
date may be ? — and whatever other tidings you choose 
to refresh an anchoret with. Frattanto I send you a 
scifflie in a tragedy :* if it don't make you cry, it wilj 
make you laugh ; and so it moves some pa^sioii^ tb^t I 
take to be enough. Adieu, dear Sir ! I am 

Sincerely yours. 



LETTER VIII. 

Cambridge, October 8, 1751. 

I SEND you thisf (as you desire) merely to make up 
half-a-dozen; though it will hardly answer your end in 
furnishing out either a head or tail-piece. But your own 
fablej may much better supply the place. You have 
altered it to its advantage ; but there is stiU something a 
litde embarrassed here and there in the expression. I 
rejoice to find you apply (pardon the use of so odious a 
word) to the history of your own times. Speak, and 
spare not. Be as impartial as you can ; and, after all, 
the world will not believe you are so, though you should 
make as many protestations as Bishop Burnet. They 
will feel in their own breast, and find it very possible to 
hate fourscore persons, yea, ninety and nine : so you 
must rest satisfied with the testimony of your owti con- 
science. Somebody has laughed at Mr. Dodsley, or at 
me, when they talked of the bat : I have nothing more, 
eitter nocturnal or diurnal, to deck his miscdlany with. 
We have a man here that writes a good hand ; but he 
has little failings that hinder my recommending him to 
you.§ He is lousy, and he is mad : he sets out this 
week for Bedlam ; but if you insist upon it, I don*t 
doubt he will pay his respects to you. I have seen two 

* T^^st scene in Mr. Qriiy's uiifivii^ed tiagtdy of Anippina* 8^^ I 
t The Hymn to Adversity. t The EntaO. 

$ As an amanuensis. 
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ag that the primitive ages of the church, iiT 
which tradition had its rise, were (even by confession of 
the best scliolars and most orthodox writers) the era of 
7ionscfisc and ahsurd'iti). It is finished, and very well 
wrote ; but has been mostly incorporated into his other 
works, particularly the Inquiry : and for this reason I 
suppose he has writ upon it, This wholly laid aside. 
Tlie second is in Latin, on Miracles ; to shew that of the 
two methods of defending Christianity — one from its 
intrinsic evidence, the holiness and purity of its doc- 
trines — the other from its external, the miracles said to 
be wrought to confirm it : the first has been little at- 
tended to by reason of its diflftculty ; the second much 
insisted upon, because it appeared an easier task ; but 
that it can in reality prove nothing at all. " Nobilis ilia 
quidem defensio (the first) quam si obtinere potuissent, 
rem simul omnem expediisse, causamque penitus vicisse 
viderentur. At causae hujus defendendae labor cum 
tanta argumentandi cavillandique molestia conjunctus 
ad alteram, quam dixi, defensionis viam, ut commo- 
diorem longe et faciliorem, plerosque adegit — ego vero 
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istiusmodi defensione religionem nostram non modo non 
confirmari, sed dubiam potius suspectamque reddi ex- 
istimo." He then proceeds to consider miracles in ge- 
neral, and afterward those of the pagans compared with 
those of Christ. I only tell you the plan, for I have not 
read it out (though it is short) ; but you will not doubt 
to what conclusion it tends. There is another thing, I 
know not what, I am to see. As to the treatise oh 
Prayer; they say it is burnt indeed. Adieu. 



LETTER IX. 

Your pen was too rapid to mind the common form of 
a direction, and so, by omitting the words near Windsor\ 
your letter has been diverting itself at another Stoke 
near Aylesbury, and came not to my hands till to-day. 
The true original chairs were all sold, when the Hun- 
tingdon broke; there are nothing now but Halsey- 
chairs, not adapted to the squareness of a Gothic dow- 
ager's rump. And by the way, I do not see how the 
uneasiness and uncomfortableness of a coronation-chair 
can be any objection with you : every chair that is easy 
is modem, and unknown to our ancestors. As Iremem- 
ber, there were certain low chairs, that looked like 
ebony, at Esher, and were old and pretty. Why should 
not Mr. Bentley improve upon them ? — I do not wonder 
at Dodsley. You have talked to him of six odes^ for so 
you are pleased to call every thing I write, though it be 
but a receipt to make apple-dumplings. He has reason 
to gulp when he finds one of them only a long story, I 
don't know but I may send him very soon (by your 
hands) an ode to his own tooth, a high Pindaric upon 
stilts, which one must be a better scholar than he is to 
understand a line of, and the very best scholan .w*^^ 
derstand but a little matter here 'and there! ., ~ 
but seventeen lines of having an end, I don't stf 



LETTER X. 

I AM obliged to you for Mr. Dodsley's book; J and, 
having pretty well looked it over, will (as you desire) 
tell you my opinion of it. He might, methinks, have 
spared the graces in his frontispiece, if he chose to be 
economical, and dressed his authors in a little more 
decent raiment — not in whited-brown paper and dis- 
torted characters, like an old ballad. I am ashamed to 
see myself: but the company keeps me in countenance ; 
so to begin with Mr. Tickell. This is not only a state- 
poem (my ancient aversion), but a state-poem on the 
peace of Utrecht. If Mr. Pope had wrote a panegyric 
on it, one could hardly have read him with patience : 
but this is only a poor short-winded imitator of Addison, 
who had himself not above three or four notes in poetry, 
sweet enough indeed, like those of a German flute, but 
such as soon tire and satiate the ear with their frequent 

♦ The edition of his Odes, printed at Strawberry-hill. 

1 The (Epigram lierc alluded to cannot be ascertained with cerlainty. 

t IJis Collection of Poems. 
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iieCani. Tiekell has added to this a great poverty ^ 
sense, and a string of transitions that Ikardly become a 
scbool-boy« However, I forgive him for the iiake <^ 
luitt ballad,^ Which I cdways thought the prettiest in the 
world. All th«re is of M. Green here h€u» been printed 
before : th^e i» a profusion of wit every where ; read* 
ing would have formed his judgment, and harmonized 
his verse, for even his wood^notes often break out into 
strains of real poetry and music, the School^mistress 
is excellent in its kind, and nmsterly ; and (I am soiry to 
differ from you, \mt) Lcmdon is to -me one of those few 
imitations^ that have all the ease and all the spirit of an 
original. The same man'sf versus at the opening of 
Garrick's theatre are far from bad. . Mr. Dyer (here you 
will despise me highly) has more of poetry in his ima- 
gination, than almost any of our number ; but rough 
flmd injudicious. I should range Mr. Bramston only a 
step or two above Dr. King, who is as low in my esti-* 
mation as in yours> Dr. Evans is a furious madmim ; 
and pre-exii^nce is nonsense in all her altitudes. Mr. 
Lyttdton is a gentle elegiac person : Mr. Nugent^ sure 
did not writa his own ode.§ I like Mr. Whitehead's 
Jjitle poems, I mean the Ode on a Tent, the Verses to 
Garrick, and particularly those to Charles Townshend, 
better than any thing I had seen before of him. | gladly 
pass over H. Brown, and the rest, to come at you. Yen 
know I was of the publishing side, and thought your 
reasons against it none ; for though, as Mr. Chute said 
extremely well, the siUl small voice of Poetry was not 
made to be heard in a crowd ; yet Satire will be heard, 
lor all the audience are by nature her friends; especially 
when she appears in the spirit of Dryden, with 

* Colin and Lucy ; beginumff, , 

** Of Leinster fam'd for msiidens fair." 

t Doctor Samnel Jctoton. t Afterward Sail |lq|M^ 

$ That addrewed to Mr. PuitbBcy. ' i >T 






shall I say to Mr. Lowtli, Mr. Ridley, Mr. Rolle, the 
Reverend ]\Ir. Brown, Seward, &c. ? If I say, Mes- 
sieurs ! this is not the thing ; write prose, write sermons, 
write nothing at all ; they will disdain me and my ad- 
vice. What then would the sickly peerj have done, 
that spends so much time in admiring every thing that 
has four legs, and fretting atliis own misfortune in hav- 
ing but two ; and cursing his own politic head and 
feeble constitution, that won't let him be such a beast 
as he would wish ? Mr. S. Jenyns now and then can 
write a good line or two — such as these — 

Snatch us from all our liltle sorrows here, 

Calm every grief, and dry each childish tear, &c. 

1 like Mr. Aston Hervey's fable ; and an ode (the last 
of all) by Mr. Mason, a new acquaintance of mine, 
whose Musaius too seems to carry with it the promise 
at least of something good to come. 1 was glad to see 

* Kpisilf from Florence to'nioina> Asheton, lulor to the Earl of Plymoaih. 
f The j'piijile lo Mr. Kckardt tlu- i»aLuter. ? Lord Ilervev. 
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I 

you distinguished who poor West was, before his charm- 
ing ode, and called it any thing rather than a Pindaric. 
Tlje town is an owl, if it don't like Lady Mary,t and I 
am surprised at it : w^ here are owls enough to think 
her eclogues very bad ; but that I did not wonder at. 
Our present taste is Sir T. Fitz-Osborhe's Letters. I 
send you a bit of a thing for two reasons : first, because 
it is one of your favourites, Mr. M. Green; and next, 
because I would do justice. The thought on which my 
second odej turns is manifestly stole from hence : — not 
that I knew it at the time, but, having seen this many 
years before, to be sure it imprinted itself on my memory, 
and, forgetting the author, I took it for my own. The 
subject was the Queen's Hermitage. 



Though yet no palace grace the shore 

To lodge the pair yoa$ should adore ; 

Nor abbeys great in ruins rise« 

Royal equivalents for vice ; 

Behold a grot in Delphic grove 

The graces and the muses love, 

A temple from vain-glory free ; 

Whose goddess is Philosophy ; 

Whose sides such licensed idols||^ crown, 

As Superstition would pull down ; 

The only pilgrimage I know. 

That men of sense would choose to go. 

Which sweet abode, her wisest choice, ' 

Urania cheers with heavenly voice : 

While all the Virtues gather round 

To see her consecrate the ground. 

If thou, the god with winged feet, 
In council talk of this retreat; 
And jealous gods resentment shew 
At altars rais'd to men below: 
Tell those. proud lords of heaven, 'tis fit 
. Their house our heroes should admit 
While each exists (as poets sing) 
A lazy, lewd, immortal, thing; 
They must, or grow in disrepute. 
With earth's first commoners recruit ' 

I 

* Monody on the Death of 9ueen Caroline* ' * - ' 

t Lady Mary W. Montagu's Poems. % The Ode to Spiite 

% Speaking to the Thames. \ The four Iwtfta^ 



llie greater prey upon the less. 
Some strain on foot huge loads to bring, 
Some toil incessant on the wing : 
Nor from tlieir vigorous schemes desist 
Till death ; and then are never mist. 
Some frolic, toil, marry, increase. 
Are bick and well, have war and peace. 
And broke with aj^e in half a day 
Yield to successors, and away. 

* * * # 



Adieu ! I am yours ever. 



J.ETTER XI. 



X . Stoke, July 11, 1757 

1 WILL not give you the trouble of sending your chaise 
for me. I intend to be with you on Wednesday in the 
evening. If the press stands still all this time for me 
to be sure it is dead in child-bed. * 

I do not love notes, though you see I had resolved to 
put two or three.* They are signs of weakness and ob- 
scurity. If a thing cannot be understood without them 



• To the Bard. 
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it had better b^ not understood at all. If you will be 
vulgar and pronounce it Ltmnunj instead of London,* I 
tan't help it. Caradoc I have priTate reasons against ; 
and besides it is in reality Caradoc, and will not stand 
in the verse. 

I rejoice you can fill all your vuides : the Maintenon 
could not, and that was her great misfortune. Seriously 
though, I congratulate you on your happiness and seem 
to understand it The receipt is obvious : it is only, 
Have something to do ; but how few can apply it ! — 
Adieu ! I am ever yours. 






LETTER XII. 

I AM SO charmed with the two specimens of Erse poetry, 
that I cannot help giving you the trouble to inquire a 
little farther about them^ and should wish to see a few 
lines of the original, that I may form some slight idea 
of the language, the measures, and the rhythm. 

Is there any thing known of the author or authors, 
and of what antiquity are they supposed to be ? 

Is there any more to be had of equal beauty^ or at all 
approaching to it ? 

I have beeii often told that the poem called Hardic- 
nute (which I always admired, and still admire) was the 
work of somebody that lived a few years ago.f This I 
do not at all believe, though it has evidently been re- 
touched in places by some modern hand : but, however, 
I am authorized by this report to ask, whether the two 
poems in question are certainly antique and genuine. 
I make this inquiry in quality of an antiquary, and am 

.... V 

* ** Ye tow'rs of Julius ! London's lasting shame." — Bard, verse 87. 

t It has been sup|K>s&d the work 6f a lady of Uie naniie of WittdlftW, #Mb £e4 
in Seotland not many yeafs ago, bat i^b tio better evidence, that l'c6lfl^ Hm 
lean* tihAft that a. copy of the poeiin, with i^ti&e e^asuted, WM fofaiAt. ^buitiifk itir 
alter her deaf h.— No proof «\tfely df itA oHginal dMEipd*iti<^» lUl ftWM 






ptfrswis of bu^eM, wisich wolniiiti MidiyA ate, tak^ th6 j^t^6^ti(A m^4MHtMmt 
or writing " Copy" upott ev^tjr dkillfiftll«y)&8y Inscribe. /T 



persons or conduct, am not touched with their passions ; 
and, as to their story, 1 do not believe a word of it — 
not because it is improbable, but because it is absurd. 
If I had any little propensity, it was to Julie ; but now ) 

she has gone and (so hand over head) married that Mon- 
sieur dc Wolmar, I take her for a v?'aie SuissessCj and do 
not doubt but she had taken a cup too much like her 
lover.* All this does not imply that I will not read it 
out, when you can spare the rest of it. 



LETTER XIV. 

Sunday, February 28, 1768. 

I RETURN you my best thanks for the copy of your 
book,f which you sent me, and have not at all lessened 
my opinion of it since I read it in print, though the press 

* Were we not in possession of Mr. Gray's opinion of the Nouvelle Heloise, 
(see Letter xii. p. 235.) how would Huch a criticism, from such a critic, astonish 
all those more happily constituted readers, who, capable of appreciating varied 
excellence, have perhaps read with equal delight the exquisite odes of the one au- 
thor, and the extraordinary and (with all its faults) inimitable romance of the 
other ! tThe Anecdotes of Painting. 
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has in general a bad effect on the complexion of one's 
works. The engravings look, as you say, better' than I 
had expected, yet not altogether so well as I could wish. 
I rejoice in the good dispositions of our court, and in 
the propriety of their application to you : the work is 
a thing so much to be wished; has so hear a connexion 
with the turn of your studies and of your curiosity ; and 
might find such ample materials among your hoards and 
in your head ; that it will be a sin if you let it drop and 
come to nothing, or worse than nothing, for want of 
your assistance.* The historical part should be in the 
manner of Henault, a mere abridgment,t a series of 

* See a note from Lord Bate, in the Letters to and from Ministers, inTiting 
Mr. Walpole to torn his thoughts to a work of this kind ; and Mr. Walpole's an- 
swer, offering to point out and collect materials, and take any trouble in aiding, 
snpenrising, and directing the whole plan. 

t This method Mr. Walpole had already adopted before he received his Mend's 
letter ; for a large memorandum^book of kis is extant, widi this title-page 2 

COLLECTIONS 

FOR A 

« 

HISTORY 

OP 
THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, HABITS, FASHIONS, CEREMONIES^ &o. &e. ^. 

Of 

ENGLAND, 

BEGUN 

FEBRUARY 21, 1762. 

BY 

MR. HORACE WALPOLE. 



CoH Umpo, Tutto, 



The heads of the fiul^ects he meant to treat are there arranged alph^tically, 
and several pages of blank paper left between each, intended to have been filled 
up with matter relative to the objects in question, as it occurred to him. — ^W^ 
have only to regret, that though a number of curious scattered notes reknaiA aincij|| 
Lord Orford's papers, eyidently intended for this work» its farUier airm gDi^jW ff 
was never pursued ; as in the hands of an eminent antiquary, diligent, aooniAtt^ 
and Kvely, as Mr. Walpole, it must have proved a most entertaining as well Mm 
curious wOTk. 

2 a 



What their pay and privilegen. 

Vide Madox. 

See Account of Harrison prefixed to Holling8hed*B Chro- 
nicle. Wimples. Crispin pins. Love-lc^ks. Coloon 
of their mistress. Picked horns. 

Vide Anecdotes of Painting, in Holbein. Henzy Vlllth's 
fool, a print of him. 

Statutes of. New Forest. Inquiry how many in the crown. 
Manner of Hunting. Picture at Wroxton of Prince Henzy 
and Lord Harrington in htmting habits. Chevy Chase, 
how founded. 

May games. At cards. Tables. Dice. Nombeni of mnall 
dice found under floor of Inner Temple-hall. 
Havering in the B()u'#r.Wben built. Jointure-house of what queens. When do* 

Htroyed. 

See Peck's Account of them. Fi^cs in Speed's Maps. 
When first wigs. Tom Derry. Lord Holland. Account 
of Fashions in Harrison's Treatise before HoIIingshed's 
Chronicle. Hollar's habits. Coats and waistcoats. Vide 
MS. of Lord Sandwich. 



Kmhassadtyi's 

Exchequer. 

Faihions. 



Fools. 
Forests, 

Games. 

Haverh 

Habits. 



Heralds. 

Holidays. 

Hops, 

Hours. 

Kings. 

Knights, 



The Marches. 

Masks and Masking. 

Mumming, 

Mathematics, 

Marriage, 

Meals. 

New Year*i Gifts, 



Keeping Christmas. Grands jours. 

When first planted. See Fuller. 

See my Green Book. 

Often crowned. 

How made. Ceremonies at creation of knights of Bath. 

See the plate in Dugdale's Warwickshire. Knight's 

service. Knight's fees. 
Account of them in Lord Monmouth's Memoirs. 
When brought in. 

Roger Bacon. 

What the ceremonies attending it. 

See bills of fare of Henry IV. in Bishop Lyttelton's bo<^ 
and in Dugdale. 
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scsfttered ttionuments of art, that time has spared. ThisJ 
would be sufficient, and better than Montfaucon's mo^e 
diffuse narrative. Such a work (I have heard) Mr. BuAe 
is now employed about, which though not intended fop 



Night Caps, 

Ordeal. 
PUAy. 

Parks. 

Poets Lawreati* 

Provisions. 

Portraits. 



jRu/s. 
SeaU, 

Stage. 

j/enHret» 

Tombs. 



Tourtiamentf. 
Tapestries. 

Vineyards, 



Wards. 
Wilk. 



Embroidered with black. My head of Henry, Duke of 
Bichmond. OliTer Cromwell's in Mrs. Kennon's 4ale. 

Trials. 

When built' Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, apprehended 
there. When demolished. 



King's proveditoTs. Forestalling of markets. 

Busts of Heni^ I. and Queen, at the v«8t end ^the Ca- 
thedral of flodiester. Catherine of Valois^ queen o^ 
Henry V. in tlie long gallery at Lambeth, and Archbishop 
t^hichele. AmotigHarleian MSS, No. 1498S.: Henijr 
VII. receiving a book from Islip. Item, No. .1499-3. 
1^66-3. Lydgate. 1892-26* 22!r8-3. Henry VI* whea 
a chUd. lb. 4. 5, 6, No. 2358t14-15. No. 4826. Lyd- 
gate. No. 1319. No. 1349-3. ^ward lU. and all Mi 
children. ' Mr. Onslow, Blaci^ Prince,. and another of 
sons of Edward III. My miniature t>f. Henry; Duke of 
Richmond, son of Henry VIIL Portrait of «ieliar^ «!• 
Gainsborough, mason,, in second volume of LetheiiiilJUor'f 
Hist. Henry VI. and House of Parliament, engr^vta bf 
Pyne. Edward IV. &c« before Catalogue of Roj^4 ^^ 
Noble Authors. Jane Shore, at Eton. 

When first used. Succeeded by falling band. 

Often cut on reverses of cameos and intaglios. Often good 
at the same period thiEit our coins bad. 

Mysteries. Farces. Pantomimes. Morrice-dancers. In* 
terludes. Pageittits. 

Vide Blount's Jocular Tenures. Peerages annexed to cas- 
tles and lands. Arundel and Berkeley Castles. 

Theit fashions in different ages. When statues on them 
first. When brasses. Roman columns abou( time of 
Queen'Eiizabeth. Knights Templars, cross-tegged. 



At Bayeux. In a room near the House of CommoBS, with 
a crusade of Richard I. 

Several houses anciently called the Vineyard and the 
Vine. Mr. Chute's in Hampshire. Mr. 'Hdbot's near 
Dorking. The Vineyard in St. James's Park ; qu. how 
old 1 Vide Bamaby s Journal. 

Court of wards and liveries. 

Legacies. How many witnesses. VlTlien they could not 
write, made the sign of the cross. Bequeathing their 
clothes, beds, &c. &c. Cups and covers, dieir plate. 

Then follows the subsequent list of authors to be consulted : 



Madox's History of the Fuller's Worthies. 

Exchequer. Hollingshed. 

Dugdale. Hall. 

Spelman. Cambden. 

Heame. l^Voissart 

Skinner. Fleetwood's ChrQnicum 
Peck's Desiderata Curiosa. IVetiosum. 
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Statues at large. 
jFynes Moryson. 
Blount's Jocular Tenures. 
Speed and Stowe. 
Search rolls for patents of 
manufactories and \sb!^ 



Alii 



pua:3iuiu uat they may give in to such a scheme : 
they approve the design, they wish to encourage the arts 
and to be magnificent, and they have no Versailles or 
Herculaneum. 

I hope to see you toward the end of March, If you 
bestow a line on me, pray tell me whether the Baronne 
de la Peyriere is gone.to her castle of Viry ; and whe- 
ther Fingal be discovered or shrewdly suspected to be a 
forgery. Adieu ! I am yours ever. 



LETTER XV. 

Sunday, December 30, 1764. 

I HAVE received the Castle of Otranto, and return you 
my thanks for it. It engages our attention here,* makes 
some of us cry a little, and all in general afraid to go 
to-bed o'nights. We take it for a translation, and 
should believe it to be a true story, if it were not for 
St. Nicholas. 

When your pen was in your hand you might have 

* At Cambridge. 
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been a little more communicative : for, though disposed 
enough to believe the opposition rather consumptive^ I 
am entirely ignorant of all the symptoms. Your cano- 
nical book I have been reading with great satisfaction. 
He speaketh as one having authority. If Englishmen 
have any feeling left, methinks they must feel now ; and 
if the ministry have any feeling (whom nobody will sus- 
pect of insensibility) they must cut off the author's ears, 
for it is in all the forms a most wicked libel. Is the old 
man and the lawyer put on, or is it real ? or has some 
real lawyer, furnished a good part of the materials, and 
another person employed them? This I guess; for there 
is an uncouthness of diction in the beginning, which is 
not stipported throughout — though it now and then 
occurs again, as if the writer was weary of supporting 
the character he had assumed, when the subject had 
warmed him beyond dissimulation."^ 

Rousseau's Letterst I am reading heavily, heavily ! 
He justifies himself, till he convinces me that he deserved 
to t)e burnt, at least that his book did. I am not got 
through him, and you never will. Voltaire I detest, and 
have not seen his book : I shall in good time. You sur- 
prise me, when you talk of goingj in February. Pray, 
does all the minority go too? I hope you have a reason. 
Desperare de republica is a deadly sin in politics. 

Adieu ! I will not take my leave of you ; for (you 
perceive) this letter means to beg another, when you can 
spare a little. 

* Mr. Gray may probably allade to a pamphlet, called " A Letter concerning 
Libels, Warrants, Seizure of Papers, and Security for the peace or Behaviour, with 
a View to some late Proceedings, and the Defence of them by the Majori^."— 
Supposed to have been written by William Greaves, Esq. a master in Chancery, 
under the inspection of the l^te Lord Camden. 

t The Lettres de la Montague. % To Paris. 
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letter xvi. 

Cambridge, December IS, 176£r» 

I AM very much obliged to you for the detail you enter 
into on the subject of your own health : in this you can- 
not be too circumstantial for me, who had received no 
account of you, but at second hand — such as, that you 
were dangerously ill, and therefore went to France; 
that you meant to try abetter climate, and therefore staid 
at Paris ; that you had relapsed, and were confined to 
your bed, and extremely in vogue, and supped in the 
best company, and were at public diversions. I rejoice 
to find (improbable as it seemed) that all the wonderEul 
part of this is strictly true, and that the serious part has 
been a little exaggerated. This latter I conclude not so 
much from your own account of yourself, as from the 
spirits in which I see you write; and long may they 
continue to support you ! I mean in a reasonable degree 
of elevatioix : but if (take notice) they are so volatile, so 
flippant, as to suggest any of those doctrines of health, 
which you preach with all the zeal of a French atheist ; 
at least, if they really do influence your practice; I ut- 
terly renounce them and all their works. They are evil 
spirits J and will lead you to destruction. — ^You have long 
built your hopes on temperance, you say, and hardi- 
ness. On the first point we are agreed. The second 
has totally disappointed you, and thei^efore you will per- 
sist in it; by all means. But then be sure to persist 
too in being young, in stopping the course of time, and' 
making the shadow return back upon your sun-dial. If 
you find this not so easy, acquiesce with a good grace 
in my anilities^ put on your under-stockings of yarn or 
woollen, even in the night-time. Don't provoke me! or 
I shall order you two night-caps (which by the way 
would do your eyes good), and put a little t)f any French 
liqueur into your water : they are nothing bat brandy 
and sugar, and among their various flavours some of 
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ihem may surely be palatable enough. The pain in 
your feet / can bear ; but I shudder at .the sickness in 
your stomach, and the weakness that stiH continues. I 
.conjure you^.as you love yourself; I .conjure you by 
Strawbeny, not to trifle with these edge-tools. There 
is no cure for the gout, when in the stomach, but to 
throw.it into the limbs. There is no relief for the gout 
in the Umbs, but in gentle warmth and gradual pei^i- 
ration. 

I. .was mu(^h entertained . with your' account of our 
jaeighbours*. .As an Englishman and an Antigallioan, I 
rejoice at their dulness and their nastiness; though I 
fear we shall come to imitate them in both. Their athe- 
ism is a little too much> too shocking to rejoice at. I 
have been long sick at it in their authors, and hated 
them for it : but I pity their poor innocent people of 
fashion. They were bad enough, when they believed 
every thing! 

I have searched where you directed me; which I 
could not do sooner, as I was at London when I re- 
ceived your letter, and could not easily find her Grace's 
works. Here they abound in every library. The print* 
you ask after is the frontispiece to Nature's Pictures 
dravm by Fancy's Pencil. But lest there should be any 
mistake, I must tell you, the family are not at dinner, 
but sitting round a rousing fire and telling stories. The 
Toom is just such a one as we lived in at Rheims; 
J mean as to the glazing and ceiling. The chimney 
is supported by cariatides ; over the mantel-piece the 
arms of the family. The Duke and Duchess are 
qrowned with laurd. A servant stands behind him, 
holding a hat and feather: another is shutting a window. 
Diepenbecke delin. Sc (I think) S. Glouwe sculps. It is 

* Mr. Walpole had observed that he had been shewn a print of the Duke and 
Dnchass of Newcastle ,at dinner with their family ; in consequence he requested 
Mr. Oray to examine their graces' folios, and ascertain if it was not a frontispiece 
to some one of them. 



I KKCKivKi) the. book* you were so good to send me, 
and have read it again (indeed I could hardly be said to 
have read it before) with attention and with pleasure. 
\'our .second edition is so rapid in its progress, it will 
now hardly answer any purpose to tell you either my 
own objections, or those of other people. Certain it is, 
that you are universally read here; but what we thiok, 
is not so easy to come at. We stay as usual to see the 
success, to learn the judgment of the town, to be di- 
rected in our opinions by those of more competent 
judges. If they like you, we shall; if any one of name 
write against you, we give you up : for we are modest 
and diffident of ourselves, and not without reason. His- 
tory in particular is not owv fort ; for (the truth is) we 
read only modern books and the pamphlets of the day. 
1 have heard it objected, that you raise doubts and diffi- 
culties, and do not satisfy them by telling us what was 
really the case. I have heard you charged with dis- 
respect to the King of Prussia; and above all to King 

* The Historic Doubts. 
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William, and the Revolution. These are seriously the 
most sensible things I have heard said, and all thti I 
can recollect. If you please to justify yourself, you mkyi 
My own objections are little more essential : they re- 
late chiefly to inaccuracies of style, which either debase ^ 
the expression or obscure the meaning. I could poitit 
out several small particulars of this kind, and will do so, 
if you think it can serve any purpose after publication. 
When I hear you read, they often escape me, partly be- 
cause I am attending to the subject, and partly because 
from habit I understand you where a stranger might 
often be at a loss, 

• • • - 

As to your arguments, most of the principal points are 
made out with a clearness and evidence that no one 
would expect where materials are so scarce. Yet I 
still suspect Richard of the murder of Henry VI. The 
chronicler of Croyland charges it full on him, though 
without a name or any mention of circumstances. The 
interests of Edward were the interests of Richard too, 
though the throne were not then, in view ; and thkt 
Henry still stood in their way, they might well imagine, 
because, though deposed and imprisoned once before, 
he had regained his liberty and his crown; and was 
still adored by the people. I should think, from the 
word tyrannij the passage was written after Richard 
had assumed the crown: but, if it was earlier, does not 
the bare imputation imply very early suspicions at least 
of Richard's bloody nature, especially in the mouth of 
a person that was no enemy to the house of York, nor 
friend to that of Beaufort? 

That the Duchess of Burgundy, to try the temper of 
the nation, should set up a false pretender to the throne . 
(when she had^the true Duke of York in her handsf), 'and 
that the queen-mother (knowing her son was aliV^ 
should countenance that design, is apiece of policy til^' 
terly incomprehensible ; being the most likely meAas&\Ri 



and never to have thought seriously of marrying bis 
niece. 

Another unaccountable thing is, that Richard, a prince 
of the house of York, undoubtedly brave, clear-sighted, 
artful, attentive to business; of boundless generosity, as 
appears from his grants ; just and merciful, as his laws 
and liis pardons seem to testify; having subdued the 
Queen and her hated faction, and been called first to the 
protectorship and then to the crown by the body of the 
nobility and by the parliament; with the common people 
to friend (as Carte often asserts), and having nothing 
against him but the illegitimate family of his brother 
Edward, and the attainted house of Clarence (both of 
them within his power) ; — that such a man should see 
within a few months Buckingham, his best friend, and 
almost all the southern and western counties on one day 
in arms against him; that, having seen all these insur- 
rections come to nothing, he should march with a gallant 
army against a handful of needy adventurers, led by a 
fugitive, who had not tlie shadow of a title, nor any vir- 
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tues to recommend him, nor any foreign strength to 
depend on ; that he should be betrayed by almost all 
his troops, and fall a sacrifice; — all this is to me utterly 
improbable, and ' I do not ever expect to see it ac- 
counted for. 

I take this opportunity to tell you, that Algarotti (as 
I see in the new edition of his works, printed at 
Leghorn), being employed to buy pictures for the King 
of Poland, purchased among others, the famous Holbein, 
that wias at Venice. It don't appear that he knew^ any 
thing of your book : yet he calls it the Consul Meyer 
and his family-^ as if it were then known to be so in that 
city. 

A young man here, who is a diligent reader of your 
books, an antiquary, and a painter, informs me, that at 
the Red Lion Inn, at Newmarket, is a piece of tapestry 
containing the very design of your marriage of Henry 
the Sixth, only with several more figures in it, both mea 
and women ; that he would have bought it of the people^ 
but they refused to part with it. 

Mr. Mason, who is here, desires to present his re- 
spects to you. He says, that to efface from ouf annalathe 
history of any tyrant is to do an essential injury to mui- 
kind : but he forgives it, because you have shewn Henry 
the Seveirth to be a greater devil than Richard. 

Pray do not be out of humour. When you first com- 
menced an author, you exposed yourself to pit, box, 
and ^llery. Any coxcomb in the world may come in 
and hiss, if he pleases ; ay, and (what is almost as bad) 
clap too, and you cannot hinder him. I saw a little 
squib fired at you in a newspaper by some of the house 
of Yorkj for speaking lightly of chancellors. Adieu. 

I am ever yours. 



ounces oi stiilV; viz. The Fatal Sisters, The Descent of 
Odin (of both which you have copies), a bit of some- 
thing from the Welch, and certain little notes, partly 
from justice (to acknowledge the debt, where I had bor- ' 

rowed any thing), partly from ill temper, just to tell the | 

gentle reader, that Edward I. was not Oliver Cromwell, 
nor Queen Elizabeth the witch of Endor. This is lite- 
rally all ; and with all this I shall be but a shrimp of an 
author. I gave leave also to print the same thing at 
Glasgow; but I doubt my packet has miscarried, for I 
hear nothing of its arrival as yet. To what you say to 
me so civilly, that I ought to write more, I reply in your 
own words (like the pamphleteer, who is going to con- 
fute you out of your own mouth). What has one to do, 
when iuDied of fifty ^ but really to think of finishing ? 
However, I wall be candid (for you seem to be so with 
me), and avow to you, that till fourscore and ten, when- 
ever the humour takes me, I will write, because I like 
it; and because I like myself better when I do so. If 
1 do not write much, it is because I cannot. As you 

•• See Letter JA'l. Sett. IV. 
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have not this last plea, I see no reason why you should 
not continue as long as it is a'greeable to yourself, and 
to all such as have any curiosity or judgment in the 
subjects you choose to treat. By the way let me tell 
you (while it is fresh) that Lord Sandwich, who was 
lately dining at Cambridge, speaking (as I am told) 
handsomely of your book, said, it was a pity you did not 
know that his cousin Manchester had a genealogy of the 
kings, which c^me down no lower than to Richard III. 
and at the end of it were two portraits of Richard 
and his son, in which that king appeared to be a hand- 
some man. I tell you it as I heard it : perhaps you may 
think it worth inquiring into. 

I have looked into Speed and Leslie. It appears very 
odd, that Speed in the speech he makes for P, Warbeck, 
addreissed to James IV. of Scotland, should three times 
cite the manuscript proclamation of Perkin, then in the 
h^ds of Sir Robert Cotton ; and yet when he gives us 
the proclamation afterward (on occasion of the insurrec- 
tion in Cornwall) he does not cite any such manuscript. 
In Casley*s Catalogue ofi the Cotton Library you may 
see whether this manuscript proclamation still exists or 
not : if it does, it may be found at the Museum. Leslie, 
will give you no satisfaction at all : though na subject 
of England, he could not write freely on this matter, as 
the title of Mary his mistress to the crown of England 
was derived from that of Henry VII. Accordingly, he 
every where treats Perkin as an impostor ; yet drops 
several little expressions inconsistent with that suppo- 
sition. He has preserved no proclamation: he only 
puts a short speech into Perkin's mouth, the substance, 
of which is taken by Speed, and translated in the end 
of his, which is a good deal longer : the whole matter 
is treated by Leslie v^ry concisely and supei'ficially. J^ 
can easily transcribe it, if you please ; but I do not 
that it could answer any purpose. 



Wales to London, to Canterbury, to Dover, and so to 
France, in their way to Jerusalem. All that relates to 
our own country has been transcribed for me, and (sorry 
am I to say) signifies not a halfpenny: only this little 
bit might be inserted in your next edition of the Painters : 
Ad aliud caput civitatis (Londonise) est monasterium 
nigrorum monachorum nomine Westmonasterium, in 
quo constanter et communiter omnes reges Angliae sepe- 
liuntur — et eidem monasterio quasi immediate conjun- 
gitur illud famosissimum palatium regis, in quo est ilia 
vulgata camera, in cujus parietibus sunt omnes historiae 
bellicae totius Bibliae inefFabiliter depictae, atque in Gal- 
lico completissime et perfectissime conscriptae, in noa 
modica intuentium admiratione et maxima regali magni- 
ficentia. 

I have had certain observations on your Royal and 
Noble authors given me to send you perhaps about three 
years ago : last week I found them in a drawer, and 
(my conscience being troubled) now inclose them to you. 
J have even forgot whose they are. 



.-.'« 
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I have been also told of a passage in Ph. de Comines, 
which (if you know) ought not to have been passed 
over. The book is not at hand at present^ and I must 
conclude my letter. Adieu. 

I am ever yours. 



LETTER Xi:!C. 

Pembroke-hall, March 6, 1768. 

Here is Sir William Comwallis, entitled Essayes of 
certaine Paradoxes* 2d Edit. 1617. Lond. 

King Richard III. 
The French Pockes 
Nothing : I. 'A 

Good to be in debt ^ ^ 

Sadnesse 
.Julian the Apostate's vertues. 

The title-page will probably suflfice you ; but if you 
would know any more of him, he has read nothing but 
the coitemon t^hronicles, and those without attention: for 
example, spbaking of Anne, the queen, he s^ys, she was 
barren, of which Richard had often complained to 
Rotheram. He extetiuates the murder of Henry VI; 
and his son: the first, he says, might be a malicious 
accusation, for that many did suppose he died of mere 
melancholy^ and gifief : the latter cannot be proved to^ be 
the action of Richard (though executed in his presence); 
and, if it were, he did it out of love to his brother 
Edivard; He justifies the death of the lords at Pomfi^t,- 
' from reasonis of state, for his own preservation, the safety 
of the cbmmtonwe^lth, and the ancient nobility. The 
execution of Hastings he excuses from necessity, from 
the dishon^ty and sensuality of the man : what was 
his crime with respect to Richard, he does not say. Dr. 
Shaw's sermon was not by the King's command, but to 
be imputed to the preacher's own a\rib\\^OTL\\sv3X.*^''>^- 



treats oi me v^uriiisii reueiiiuii. 

Gutbrie, you see, has vented himself in the Critical 
Review. His History I never saw, nor is it here, nor do 
I know any one that ever saw it. He is a rascal, but 
rascals may chance to meet with curious records ; and 
that commission to Sir J. Tyrrell (if it be not a lie) is 
such : so is the order for Henry the Sixth's funeral. I 
would by no means take notice of him, write what he 
would. I am glad you have seen the Manchester-roll. 

It is not I that talk of Phil, de Comines ; it was men- 
tioned to me as a thing that looked like a voluntary 
omission : but I see you have taken notice of it in the 
note to page 7 1 , though rather too slightly. You have 
not observed that the same writer says, c. 55, Richard 
tua de sa yjiabi^ oufit tuer en sa presence, quelque lieu 
apm^t, ce ban homme le roi Henry. Another oversight I 
think there is at p. 43. where you speak of the roll of 
parliament J and the contract with Lady Eleanor Boteler, 
as things newly come to light; whereas Speed has given 
at large the same roll in his History. Adieu. 

I am ever yours. 
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FROM MR. GRAY TO BONSTETTEN.* 

LETTER I. 

Cambridge, April 1«, 1770. 

Never did I feel, my dear Bonstetten, to what a tedious 
length the few short momentg^of our life may be extended 
by impatience and expectation, till you had left me; nor 
ever knew before with so strong a conviction how much 
this frail body sympathizes with the inquietude of the 
mind. I am grown old in the compass of less than 
three weeks, like the sultan in the Turkish Tales, that 
did but plunge his head into a vessel of water and take 
it out again, as the standers-by affirmed, at the command 
jof a dervise, and found he had passed many years in 
captivity, and begot a large family of children. The 
strength and spirits that now enable me to write to you, 
are only owing to your last letter — a temporary gleam 
of sunshine. Heaven knows when it may shine again ! 
I did not conceive till now, I own, what it was to lose 
you, nor felt the solitude and insipidity of my own con- 
dition before I possessed the happiness of your friend- 
ship. I must cite another Greek writer to you, because 
it is much to my purpose : he is describing the character 
of a genius truly inclined to philosophy; " It includes," 
he says, " qualifications rarely united in one single mind, 
quickness of apprehension, and a retentive memory, 
vivacity and application, gentleness and magnanimity : 
to these he adds an invincible love of truth, and con- 
sequently of probity and justice. Such a soul," conti- 
nues he, ^' will be little inclined to sensual pleasures, and 
consequently temperate ; a stranger to illiberality and 
avarice ; being accustomed to the most extensive vi^ws 
of things, and sublimest contemplations, it will contract 

* Bonstetten, in his youth, resided for some time at Cambridge, dnring whiol^^ 
he enjoyed an aJmost daily intercourse with Mr. Gray, who attached himself t^ 
hidk with great ardoor, and soon became his wannest and most confidfiiCialftitj^^ 

2b 



tlic otlier. 

If you have ever met with the portrait sketched out 
by PlatOj you will know it again : for my part, to my 
sorrow, I Irave had that happiness : T see the principal 
features, and I foresee the dangers with a trembling 
anxiety. But enough of this ; I return to your letter. 
It proves, at least, that in the midst of your new gaieties, 
I still hold some place in your memory, and, what pleases 
me above all, it has an air of undissembled sincerity. 
Go on, my best and amiable friend, to shew me your 
heart simply and without the shadow of disguise, and 
leave me to weep over it, as I now do, no matter whether 
from joy or sorrow. 



LETTER II. 

April. 19, 1770. 

Alas ! how do I every moment feel the truth of what 
I have somewhere read, *'Ce n'est pas le voir, que de 
s'en souvenir ;" and yet that remembrance is the only 
satisfaction I have left. My life now is but a perpetual 
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conversation with " your shadow — the known iK>und of 
your voice still rings in my ears — there, on thexoro^ 
of the fender, you are standing, or tinkling on the piano^ 
forte, or stretched at length on the sofa. Do you reflect;, 
my dearest friend, that it is a week or eight days^ before 
I can receive a letter from you, and as much more be- 
fore you can have my answer ; that all that time I am 
employed, with more than Herculean toil, in pushing 
the tedious hours along, and wishing to annihilate them ; 
the more I strive, the heavier they move, and the longer 
they grow. I cannot bear this place, where I have 
spent many tedious years within less than a month since 
you left me. I am going for a few days to see poor 

N , invited by a letter, wherein he mentions you in 

such terms as add to my regard for him, and express 
my own sentiments better than I can do myself. " I 
am concerned," says he, "that I cannot pass half my 
life with him ; I never met with any one who pleased 
and suited me so well : the miracle to me is, how he 
comes to be so little spoiled, and the miracle of miracles 
will be, if he continues so in the midst of every danger 
and seduction, and without any advantages but from nid 
own excellent nature and understanding. I own I a^ 
very anxious for him on this account, and perhaps' ybtllr 
inquietude may have proceeded from the same cause. 1 
hope I am to hear when he has passed that curised sea, 
or will he forget me thus in insulam relegdtum'?^ If he 
should, it is out of my power to retaliate." Surely you 
have written to him, my dear Bonstetten, or surely you 
will ! he has moved me with these gentle and sensible 
expressions of his kindness for you ; are you untouched 
by them ? 

You do me the credit, and false or true it goes to niy 
heart, of ascribing to me your love for many virtues of 
the highest rank. Would to heaven it were so ! but 
they are indeed the fruits of your own noble and ^exve.- 

2 b2 V 



I AM returned, my dear Bonstetten, from the little 
journey I made into Suffolk, without answering the end 
proposed. The thought that you might have been with 
me there has embittered all my hours : your letter has 
made me happy, as happy as so gloomy, so solitary a 
being as I am, is capable of being made. I know^ and 
have too often felt, the disadvantages I lay myself under, 
how much I hurt the little interest I have in you, by this 
air of sadness, so contrary to your nature and present 
enjoyments : but sure you will forgive, though you can- 
not sympathize with me. It is impossible for me to dis- 
semble with you ; such as I am I expose my heart to 
your view, nor wish to conceal a single thought from 
your penetrating eyes. All that you say to me, especially 
on the subject of Switzerland, is infinitely acceptable. 
It feels too pleasing ever to be fulfilled, and as oflten as 
I read over your truly kind letter, written long since from 
London, I stop at these words : " La mort qui peut 
glacer nos bras avant qu'ils soient entrelace^s." 

END OF LIFE AND LETTERS. 
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Hultum et nis glarin, quaniTU uoo libra, merait — Qanitiiiaii. 
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ODE I. 

ON THE SFBINO. 
Lo ! where the rosy-bosoro'd hours. 
Fair Ven ua' train, appear, 
Disclose the long-especting flpwers, 
And wake the purple year ! 
The attic warbler pours her throat. 
Responsive to the cuckoo's note, 
The untaught harmony of spring : 
While wbisp'ring pleasure as they fiy, 
Coot zephyrs through the clear blue sky 
Their gather'd fragraDce fling. 
Where'er the oak's Uiick branches stretch 
.A broader browner shade ; 
Where'er the rude and moss-grown beech 
O'er-canopies the glade. 
Beside some water's rusby brink 
With me die Muse shall sit, and think 
(At ease reclin'd in rustic state) 
How vain the ardour of the crowd. 
How low, how little are the proud. 
How indigent the great ! 
Still b the toiling band of Care : 
The paoting herds repose : 
Yet faa^, how through the peopled air 

[The busy murmur glows ! 
The insect youth are on the wing, 
£ager to taste the honied spring. 
And float amid the liquid noon : 
iome lightly o'er the current skiiu, 
^nie shew their gaily-gilded triin 
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Still had she gaz'd ; but 'midst the tide 
Two angel fonns were seen to glide^ 
The genii of the stream : 
Their scaly armour's Tyrian hue 
Through ridiest purple to f|ie view 
Betray'd a golden gleam. 

■ 

The ^apless nymph with wonder saw : 
A whisker firsts and then a claw. 
With many an ardent wish, ' 
She stretchM in vain to reach the prize. 
What female heart can gold despise ? 
What cat's averse to fish ? 

Presumptuous maid ! with looks intent 
Again she stretch'd, again she bent, 
Nor knew the gulf between. 
(Malignant Fate sat by, and smil'd) 
The slipp'iy verge her feet beguiFd, 
She tumbled headlong in. 

Eight times emerging firom the flood 
She mew'd to eVry wat'ry god, 
Some speedy aid to send. 
No dolphin came^ no nereid stirr'd ; 
Nor cruel Tom, nor Susan heard. 
A fav'rite has no friend ! 

From hence, ye beauties, undeceived. 
Know, one false step is ne'er retrieved. 
And be with caution bold. 
Not all that tempts your wand'ring eyes 
And heedless hearts, is lawful prize ; 
Nor all, that glisters, gold. 



Ah hcidh heiov a in vain, 

\\ [lerf:; (jxicc my careless childhood stray'd, 

A stranger yet to pain ! 

I feel tiie gales, that from ye blow, 

A momeritar} bliss bestow, 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing. 

My weary soul they seem to soothe. 

And, redolent of joy and youth, 

Trj breathe a second spring. 

Say, leather Thames, for thou hast seen 
I'lill many a sprightly race 
Disporting on thy rnargent green 
'I he paths of pleasure trace, 
Who foremost now delight to cleave 
With pliant arm thy glassy wave? 
The captive linnet which enthiall? 
What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle's speed. 
Or mge the Hying ball ? 

While some; on earnest business bent 
Their nunni'ring labours ply 
'(iainsl graver hours, that bring constraint 
To sweeten liberty : 

» King Floury VF. founder of the College. 
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Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign, 
And unknown regions dare descry : 
Still as they run they look behind^ 
They hear a voice in every wind. 
And snatch a fearful joy. 

Gay hope is theirs by fancy fed. 
Less pleasing when possest ; 
The tear forgot as soon as shed, ~ 
The sunshine of the breast : 
Theirs buxom health of rosy hue, ' 
Wild wit, invention ever-new. 
And lively cheer of vigour bom ; 
The thoughtless day, the easy night. 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light, 
That fly th' approach of mom. 

Alas, regardless of their doom. 
The little victims play ! 
No sense have they of ills to come. 
Nor care beyond to-day : 
Yet see how all around ^em wait 
The ministers of human fate. 
And black Misfortune's baleful train ! 
Ah, shew them where in ambush stand 
To seize their prey the murth'rous band ! 
Ah ! tell them, they are men ! 

These shall the fury Passions tear, ;, 

The vultures of the mind. 
Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 
And Shame that skulks behind \ 
Or pining Love shall waste their youth, 
Or Jealousy with rankling tooth, 
That inly gnaws the secret heart, 
And Envy wan, and faded Care, 
Ghrim-visag'd comfortless Despair, 
And Sorrow's piercing dart. 

Ambition this shall tempt to rise. 
Then whirl the wretch from high. 
To bitter Scorn a sacrifice, 
And grinning Jnfiimy. 



Cjoudfiiin'cl alike to groan ; 
Tlic lendor for another's pain. 
Til' unfeeling for his own. 
\ti ah ! why should they know their fate ? 
Since sorrow never comes too late, 
And happiness too swiftly flies, 
Thought would destroy their paradise. 
No more; where ignorance is bliss, 
'I'is folly to be wise. 



ODE IV. 

ro ADVERSITY. 



Zr.va- 



ravra, rS fea^ii fJLuQxv 

f-)iyra Kv^ia)^ ex^^v. — ^scHYLus, in Agamemnone. 

Dalghtkr of Jove, relentless Power, 
Thou tamer of the human breast. 
Whose iron scourge and tort'ring hour, 
The bad aflVight, aifflict the best ! 
Hound in tliy adamantine chain 
The proud are taught to taste of pain. 
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And purple tyrants vainly groaD> 

With pangs unfelt before^ impitied and alone. 

When first thy sire to send on earth 

Virtue, his darling child, design'd. 

To thee he gave the heav'nly birth. 

And bad to form her infant mind. 

Stern rugged Nurse ! thy rigid lore 

With patience many a year she bore : 

What sorrow was, thou bad'st her know. 

And from her own sheleamM to melt at others' woe. 

Scared at thy frown terrific, fly 

Self-pleasing Folly's idle brood. 

Wild Laughter, Noise, and thoughtless Joy, 

And leave us leisure to be good. 

Light they disperse, and with them go 

The summer friend, the flattering foe ; 

By vain Prosperity rece^v'd. 

To her they vow their truth, and are again believed. 

Wisdom in sable garb array'd 

Immers'd in raptVous thought profound. 

And Melancholy, silent maid 

With leaden eye, that loves the ground. 

Still on thy solemn steps attend : 

Warm Charity, the general friend. 

With Justice to herself severe. 

And Pity, dropping soft the sadly-pleasing tear. 

Oh, gently on thy suppliant's head, 

Dread goddess, lay thy chasfning hand ! 

Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad. 

Nor circled with the vengeful band 

(As by the impious thou art seen) 

With thund'ring voice, and threat'ning mien. 

With screaming Horror's funeral cry, 

Despair, and fell Ifisease, and ghastly Poverty. 

Thy form benign. Oh Goddess, wear, 
Thy milder influence impart. 
Thy philosophic train be there 
To soften, not to wound my heart. 



A ihousand rills their mazy progress take : 

The laughing flowers, that round them blow. 

Drink life and fragrance as they flow. 

N ow the rich stream of music winds along 

Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong. 

Through verdant vales, and Ceres' golden reign ; 

Now rolling down the steep amain. 

Headlong, impetuous, see it pour : 

The rocks, and nodding groves rebellow to the roar. 

I. 2. 

"^ Oh ! Sovereign of the willing soul. 
Parent of sweet and solemn-breathing airs. 
Enchanting shell ! the sullen Cares, 
And frantic Passions hear thy soft controul. 
On l^hracia's hills the Lord of War 
Has curb'd the fury of his car, 

^ When the Author first published this and the following Ode, he was advised, 
even by his friends, to subjoin some few explanatory notes ; but he had too much 
respect for the understanding of his readers to take that liberty. 

b The subject and simile, as usual with Pindar, are united. The various sources 
of poetry, which gives life and lustre to all it touches, are here described ; its quiet 
majestic progress enriching every subject (otherwise dry and barren) with a pomp 
of diction and luxuriant harmony of numbers ; and its more rapid and irresistible 
course, when swoln and hurried away by the conflict of tumultuous passions. 

c Power of harmony to calm the turbulent sallies of the soul. The thoughts are 
borrowed from the first Pythian of Pindar. 
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And dropp'd his thirsty lance at thy command. 

Perching on the sceptred hand 

Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feather'd king 

With ruffled plumes, and flagging wing : 

Quenched in dark clouds of slumber lie 

The terror of his beak, and lightnings of his eye. 

I. 3. 

''Thee the voice, the dance, obey, 
Tempered to thy warbled lay. 
O'er Idalia^s velvet-green 
The rosy-crown'd Loves are seen 
On Cytherea's day 

With antic sports^ and blue-eyed Pleasures, 
Frisking light in frolic measures ; 
Now pursuing, now retreating. 
Now in circling troops they meet : 
To brisk notes in cadence beating 
Glance their many-twinkling feet. 
Slow melting strains their Queen's approach declare : 
Where'er she turns the Graces homage pay. 
With arms sublime, that float upon the air. 
In gliding state she wins her easy way : 
O'er her warm cheek, and'rising bosom, move 
The bloom of young Desire, and purple light of Love. 

II. 1. 

" Man's feeble race what ills await, 
Labour, and Penury, the racks of Pain, 
Disease, and Sorrow's weeping train. 
And Death, sad refuge from the storms of Fate! 
The fond complaint, my song, disprove, 
And justify the laws of Jove. 
Say, has he giv'u in vain the heav'nly Muse? 
Night, and all her sickly dews. 
Her spectres wan, and birds of boding cry : 
He gives to range the dreary sky : 
Till down the eastern cliffs afar 
Hyperion's march they spy, and glitt'ring shafts of war. 

'Power of hannony to produce all the graces of motion in the body. • * 

• To compensate the reid and imaginary ills of life, the Muse was given to nai^^ 
kindbjr Ae same Providence that sends the day by its cheerful presence to d»iM^ 
the gloom and terrors of the night. ^^ . 



Islt's iliat crown iW .ligean deep, 

I'iclds, that cool llissus laves, 

( )r where Mieaiider's amber waves 

In lln»rt ring lab'rinths creep, 

How do vour tuneful echoes lan^nibli. 

Mute, but to the voice of Anguish ? 

VN here each old poetic ni\):uitain 

Inspiration breath 'd around; 

I A'ry shade and hallow'(i fountain 

Mnrrnur'd de(?p a solemn sound : 

Till the sad Nine in Greece's e\il hour 

Left their Parnassus for the Latian plains. 

Alike they scorn tl.e pomp of tyrant-power. 

And coward \ ice, that revels in her chains. * " * 

^^ hen Latium had her lofty spirit lost. 

They sought, oh Albion ! next thy sea-encircled coast. 

f Extensive influence of poetic genius over the remotest and most uncivilised 
nations: its connexion with liberty, and the virtues that naturally attend on it, 
[Sec tlie Erse, Norwegian, and Welch Fragments, the Lapland and American 
songs.] 

? Progress of poetry from Greece to Italy, and from Italy to England. Chaucer 
was not unacquainted with the writings of Dante or of Petrarch. The Earl of 
Surry, and Sir Thomas Wyatt had travelled in Italy, and formed their taste there; 
Spenser imitated the Italian writers : Milton improved on them : but this school 
expired soon after the Restoration, and a new one arose on the French model, 
whi<h has subsisted ever since. 
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III. 1. 

Far from the sun and summer-gale, 
f n thy green lap was Nature's darling* laid. 
What time, where lucid Avon stray 'd. 
To him the mighty mother did unveil 
Her awful face : the dauntless child 
Stretch'd forth his little arms, and smiFd. 
This pencil take (she said) whose colours clear 
Richly paint the vernal year : \ 

Thine too these golden keys, immortal boy ! 
This can unlock the gates of Joy ; 
Of Horror that, and thrilling Fears, 
Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic tears. 

ni. %. 

I 

Nor second he,* that rode sublime 
Upon the seraph-wings of £xtasy. 
The secrets of th' abyss to spy. 
He pass'd the flaming bounds of place and time : 
The living throne, the sapphire-blaze. 
Where angels tremble while they gaze, 
He saw ; but, blasted with excess of light, 
ClosM his eyes in endless night. 
Behold, where Dryden's less presumptuous car, 
Wide o'er the fields of Glory bear 
Two coursers of ethereal race. 
With necks in thunder clolh'd and long-resounding pace. 

III. 3. 

Hark, his hands the lyre explore ! 
Bright-eyed Fancy hovering oW 
Scatters from her pictur'd urn 
Thoughts that breathe) and words that bum. 
^ But ah ! 'tis heard no more — 
Oh ! lyre divine, what daring spirit 
Wakes thee now ? though he inherit 

^ Shakapeare. ' Mikon. 

^ We bave bad in our lanpiage no other odes of the anVlime iund, than -diat «f 
Dryden, on St. Cecilia's Day : for Cowley (who had his merit) yet wanted judg- 
ment, s^le, and hannonv for such a task. That of Pope is not worthy of so great 
a man. Mr. Mason, indeed, of late days has touched the true chords, and mth a 
maaterly hand, in eome of his choruses — above all in the last of Caractaoas, 

Hark! heard ye not yon footstep dread? &c. 



Contusion on thy banners wait, 

'^riiougli fann'd by (Conquest's crimson wing 

Tliey mock the iiir witli idle state. 

Hehii, nor haubeikV twisted mail. 

Nor eVn thy virtues, tyrant, shall avail 

To save thy secret soul from nightly fears. 

From Cambria's curse, from Cambria's tears !' 

Sucli were the sounds, that o'er the crested pride 

Of tlie first Edward scatter 'd wild dismay, 

As down the steep of Snowdon's** shaggy side 

He wound with toilsome march his long array. 

Stout Glo'sterP stood aghast in speechless trance : 

To arms ! cried Mortimer,^ and couch'd his quiv'ring lance. 

' Pindar. "> This Ode is founded on a tradition carrent in Wales, that 

Kdward the First, when he completed the conquest of that country, ordered all 
the bards that fell into his hands to be put to death. 

o I'he hauberk was a texture of steel ringlets, or rings interwoven, forming a coat 
of mail, that sate close to the body, and adapted itself to every motion. 

" Snowdan was a name given by the Saxons to that mountainous tract, which the 
Welch themselves call Craigian-eryri : it included all the highlands of Caernarvon-' 
shire and Merionethshire, as far east as the river Conway. R. Hygden, speaking 
of the castle of Conway, built by King Edward tlie First, says, " Ad ortum amnis 
Conway ad clivummontis Erery j" and Matthew of Westminster, (ad ann. 128S,} 
•* Apud Aberconway ad pedes mentis Snowdoniae fecit erigi castnim forte." 

P Gilbert de Clare, surnamed the Red, earl of Gloucester and Hertford, son-in- 
law to King Edward. ** Edmond de Mortimer, lord of Wigmore. 

'JTiey both were lords-marchers, whose lands lay on the borders of Wales, and 
probably accompanied the King in this expedition. 



/ 
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I. 2. 

On a rock^ whose haughty brow . . 
Frowns o'er old Conway's foaming flood, .. 
Robed in the sable garb of woe. 
With haggard eyes the poet stood ; 
(Loose his beard, and hoary hair 
Stream'd, like a meteor, to the troubled air) 
And with a master's hand, and prophet's &e, 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre. 
' Harky how each giant-oak, and desert cave. 
Sighs to the torrent's awful voice beneath ! 
O'er thee, oh King ! their hundred arms they wave. 
Revenge on thee in hoarser murmurs breathe ; 
Vocal no more, since Cambria's fatal day, 
To high-bom Hoel's harp, or soft Llewellyn's lay. 

L 3. 

" Cold is Cadwallo's tongue. 
That hush'd the stormy main : 
Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed : 
Mountains ye mourn in vain 
Modred, whose magic song 

Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-topp'd head. 
On dreary Arvon's shore' diey lie, 
Smear'd with gore, and ghastly pale : 
Far, far aloof th' affirighted ravens sail ; 
The famish'd eagle* screams, and passes by. 
Dear lost companions of my tuneful art. 
Dear, as the light that visits Aese sad eyes. 
Dear, as the ruddy drops that wami my heart, 
Ye died amidst your dying country's cries — 
No more I weep. They do not sleep.- 
On yonder cli£b, a grisly band, 

' The shores of Caenuurvonsbixe opposite to the isle of Anglesey. 

• Cambden and otheis ohserre, that eagles used annnally to build their aeiie 
among the rocks of Snowdon, which from thence (as some think) were named by 
the Welch CraigUm-^ryri, or Uie crags of the eagles. At this day ^I am told) the 
higjheat point of Snowdon is called the tagU^s nnt. . That bird &s certain^ ao 
stranger to tkds island, as the Scots, and the people of Cmnberland, Westmoreland, 
&c. can testify : it eren has built its nest in the Peak of Derbyshire. — See Wil- 
kwi^h^e OiaitfaoL pobliihed by Ray. 

2 c , 



rruin iiiee oe Dorn7^nnnrCrTT1^?ni 
The scourge of Ileav'ii. What terrors round him wait! 
Amazement in his van, with Flight combin'd. 
And Sorrow's faded form, and Solitude behind. 

II. 2. 

*' Mighty victor, mighty lord, 
"^ I iow on his funeral couch he lies ! 
No pitying heart, no eye, afford 
A tear to grace his obsequies. 
Is the sable warrior^ lied? 
Thy son is gone. He rests among the dead. 
The swarm, that in thy noon-tide beam were born ? 
Gone to salute the rising morn. 
Fair' laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows. 
While proudly riding o'er the azure realm 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes ; 
Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm : 

' See the Norwegian Ode, that follows. 

* Edward the Second, cruelly butchered iu Berkley Castle. 

" Isabel of France, Edward the Second's adulterous queen. 

^ Triumphs of Edward the Third in France. 

^ Death of that King, abandoned by his children, and even robbed in hiA last 
moments by his courtiers and his mistress. 

y Edward, the Black Prince, dead some time before his father. 

» Magnificence of Richard the Second's reign. — See Froissard, and other coq- 
icmporary writers. 
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Regardless of the sweeping wfairiwind's sway. 

That, hush'd in grim r^)08e, expects his evening-prey. 



II. 3. 



^Fill high the sparkling bowl. 
The rich repast prepare. 
Reft of a crown he yet may share the feast : 
Close by the regal chair 
Fell Thirst and Famine scowl 
A baleful smile upon their baffled guest. 
Heard ye the din of battle ^ bray. 
Lance to lance, and horse to horse ? 
LfOng years of havoc urge' their destinM course. 
And through the kindred squadrons mow their way. 
Ye towers of Julius,<^ London's lasting shamd. 
With many a foul and midnight murder fed. 
Revere his consort's* faith, his father's faine,^ ' 
And spare the meek usurper's' holy head. 
Above, below, the roseif of snow, 
Twin'd with her blushing foe, we spread : 
The bristled boar^ in infant-gore 
Wallows beneath the thorny shade. 
Now, brothers, bending o'er th' accursed loom. 
Stamp we our vengeance deep^ and ratify his doom. 

in. 1. 

** Edward, lo ! to sudden fate 
(Weave we thfe woof. The thread is spun.) 
'Half of thy heart we consecrate. 
(The web is wove. The work is done.") 

* Richard the Second (as we are told by Archbishop Scroop and the confede- 
rate lords in their manifesto, by Thomas of Walsinghem, and all the oldef writers) 
was starved to death. The story of his assassination, by Sir Piers of £xon, is of 
much later dftte. 

k. Rainods cifii wars of York and Lancaster. 

« HeniT the Sixth, George Duke of Clarence^ Edward the Fifth, Richard Duke 
of Yoffk, &c« belioTed to be miordered secretly in the Tower of London. The oldest 
part of that s tructu re is vulgarly attributed to Julius Caesar. 

' Margaret of Anjou, a woman of heroic s^^t, who stnig^ed hard to Mve her 
hAfllMMA and her crown. 

« Henry the Fifth. 
. * Benry the Sixth very near b^g eBnenisMU- The Une-of Lancaster haid no 
rigkl^<^ inheritance -to tlM crown- 

t The white and red roses, devices of York and Lancaster. 

^ The silver boar was the badge of Richard the Third ; whence hewMntoftttf 
km wft fttlAi own time by the name of the Boar, 

^' Bteaortif Castile died afefw years after the conqnest of Wales* The Imnk 

2c2 



Irler eye proclaims her of the Briton-line ; 

Her I ion- port," her awe-commanding face, 

Atlemper'd sweet to virgin-grace. 

What strings syniphonious tremble in the air. 

What strains of vocal transport round her play ! 

Hear from the grave, great Taliessin," hear; 

They biealhe a soul to animate thy clay. 

Bright Rapture calls, and soaring, as she sings, 

Waves in the eye of Heav n her many-colour'd wings. 

III. 3. 

* The verse adorn again 
Fierce War, and faithful Love, 
And Truth severe, by fairy Fiction drest. 

proof she gave of her affection for her lord is well known. The monuments of his 
regret and sorrow for the loss of her are still to be seen at Northampton, Gedding. 
ton, Waltham, and other places. 

k It was the common belief of the Welch nation, that King Arthur was still 
alive in Fairy-land, and should return s^ain to reign over Britain. 

> Both Merlin and Taliessui had prophesied, that the Welch should regain their 
sovereignty over this island ; which seemed to be accomplished in the house of 
Tudor. 

» Speed, relating an audience given by Queen Elizabeth to Paul Dzialinaki, 
ambassador of Poland, says, " And thus she, lion-like rising, daunted the malar 
pert orator no less with her stately port and majestical deporture, than with the 
tartiicssti of her princelie checkes.' 

" Taliessin, Chief of the Bards, flourished in the sixth century. His worits ai^ 
still preserved, and his memory held in high veneration among his countrynunu 
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In buskin'd ** measures move 

Pale Grief, and pleasing Pain, 

With Horror, tyrant of the throbbing breast 

A voice,p as of the cherub-choir. 

Gales from blooming Eden bear ; 

^And distant warblings lessen on my ear. 

That lost in long futurity expire. 

Fond impious man, think'st thou, yon sanguine doud, 

Rais'd by thy breath, has quench'd.the orb of daiff 

To-morrow he repairs the golden flood. 

And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 

Enough for me ; with joy I see 

The. different doom our Fates assign. 

Be thine Despair, and sceptred Care, 

To triumph, and to die, are mine.' 

He spoke, and headlong from the mountain's height. 

Deep in the roaring tide he plung'd to endless lught. 



ODE VU. 

FOR MUSIC 

IBBXGULAR. 
I. 

** Hence, avaunt, ('tis holy ground) 

Comus and his midnight-crew. 

And Ignorance with looks profound. 

And dreaming Sloth of pallid hue. 

Mad Sedition's cry profane. 

Servitude that hugs her chain. 

Nor in these consecrated bowers 

Let painted Flatf ry hide her serpentrtrain in flowers. 

Nor Envy base, nor creeping Gain 

Dare the Muse's walk to stain. 

While bright-eyed Science watches round : 

Hence, away, 'tis holy ground !" 

o Shakspearo. p Milton 

. . ^ .The saccesaioii of poeta after Milton's time. 

' Tliii Ode was performed in the Senate-hoase at Cambridge, Joly 1, 1769, at 
the inataUadon of his Grace Aagustns-Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Grafton, chancdlor 
of the Univemty. 
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That Contemplation loves, 

Where willowy Camus lingers with delight ! 

Oft at the blush of dawn 

I trod your level lawn. 

Oft woo'd the gleam of Cynthia silver-bright 

In cloisters dim, far from the haunts of Folly, 

With Freedom by my side, and soft-eye'd Melancholy. 

IV. 

But haik ! the portals sound, and pacing forth 

With solemn steps and slow. 

High potentates, and dames of royal birth. 

And mitred fathers in long order go : 

Great Edward,' with the lilies on his brow 

From haughty Gallia torn. 

And sad Chatillon,' on her bridal morn 

That wept her bleeding love, and princely Clare,^ 

" Edward the Third, who added the fleur de lys of France to the arms of £ng> 
land. He founded Trinity College. 

< Mary de Valentia, Countess of Pembroke, daughter of Guy de Chatillon* 
Comte de St. Paul in France : of whom tradition says, that her husband Audemar 
de Valentia, earl of Pembroke, was slain at a tournament on the day of hia nup- 
tials. She was the foundress of Pembroke College or Hall, under the name of 
Aula Mariae de Valentia. 

^ Elizabeth de Burg, Countess of Clare, was wife of John de Burg, son and heir 
of the Earl of Ulster, and daughter of Gilbert de Clare, earl of Gloucester, by 
Joan of Acres, daughter of Edward the First. Hence the Poet gives her the epi- 
thet of •* princely." She founded Clare Hall. 



And Anjou's* heroine and the paler ro9e/ 
The rival of hercro¥m9 and of h&c woes, . 
And either* Heurj there, • ; { . 
The murder'd sainl;, ^ Ibe maj^tic ioi[d, 
That broke the l^nids of Rome. 
(Their tears, their little triumphs o'er. 
Their human passions now no more. 
Save chmty, that glows beyond the tomb) 
All that on Granta's fruitful plajn 
Rich stremn9 of regal bounty poqr'd. 
And bad these awful fanes and turrets rise. 
To hail their Fit^roy'js festal morning come ; 
And thus they speak, in soft accord 
The liquid language of the skies. 

V. 

** What is grandeur, what is power ? 
Heavier toil; superior pain. 
What tb^ bri^ reward we gain ? 
The grateful memory of the good. 
Sweet is the breath of vernal shower. 
The bee's collected treasures sweet. 
Sweet music's melting fall, but sweeter yet 
The still small voice of Gratitude." 

VI. 

Foremost, and leaning from her golden cloud. 

The venerable Marg'ret ' see ! 

'' Welcome, my Qol^le soil, (she cries aloud) 

To this, thy kindred! trainf, and me : 

Pleas'd in thy lineaments we trace 

*A Tudor's ftre, a Beaufort's graoe. 

■ Margaret of Anjou, wife pf Hanxy ihe Sixths fqundxeps of Queen's College. 
The Poet luui celebrated her conjugal fidelity in the former Ode : V. epode 2d. 
line 13th. 

« Elusabeth WidviUe, wife oC.Edvqrd tiie Fonith (ttenock caDed the paler rose, 
as being of the house of York). She added to the foundation of Margaret of 
Aigoik 

s Henry the Sixth and Eighth. The former the founder of King^s,tl^lattc)r1^ 
greatest bsnefaetor to Trinity College* 

f Countess of Richmond and Derby ; the mother pf fienzy the Seventh^ foun- 
dress of St. John's and Chi^t's colleges. 

. * Xlw^CmtOMwaf « 3€ta9£(n^ f^d njiazried to a Tudor: h^ce the anplic|ttion 
of i&is we'&^l>iil^ ^ Gnftoiui wi^o'jciaima.desdqrtfrbm both theee ifinilies. 



While spirits blest above and men below 

Join witii glad voice the loud symphonious laj. 

VIII. 

" Through the wild waves as they roar 
VVidi watchful eye and dauntless mien 
lliy steady course of honour keep. 
Nor fear the rocks, nor seek the shore : 
The star of Brunswick smiles serene. 
And gilds tlie horrors of the deep." 



ODE VIII. 

THE FATAL SISTERS. 

FROM THE NORSE TONOUB.** 

Now the storm begins to lower, 
(Haste, the loom of hell prepare,) 
Iron-sleet of arrowy shower 
Hurtles in the darkened air. 

^ L Old Treasurer Burleigh was chancellor of the University, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

b To be found in the Orcades of Tiiormodus Torfjeus ; IIapnije, 1697, fo- 
lio : and also in Bartuolisus. 

ViTT ER ORPIT FYRYR VALFALLI, &C. 

The design of Mr. Gray in writing this and the three following imitattve odes, 
is given in the Memoirs of his Life. For the better understanding the fint of 
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Glitt'ring hoices are the ioom. 
Where- the dusky warp we strain. 
Weaving many a soldier's doom, 
Orkney's woe, and.Randver's bane. 

See the grisly texture grow, 
('Tis of human entrails made,) 
And the weights, that play below. 
Each a gasping warrior's head. 

Shafts for shuttles, dipt in gore. 
Shoot the tremUJi^ cords along. 
Sword, that onoeiTiiionarch bore. 
Keep the tissue close and strong. 

Miata black, terrific maid, 
Sangrida, and Hilda see, 
Join the wayward work to aid : • 
. 'Tis the woof of victory. 

Ere the ruddy snn be set, 
Pikes- must shiver, javelins sing, 
Blade with clattering buckler meet. 
Hauberk crash, and helmet ring. 

(Weave the crimson web of war) 
Let us go, and' let us fly. 
Where our friends the conflict share. 
Where they triumph, where they die. ^ 

these, the reader is to be informed that in the eleventh century, Sigurd, earl of tfa» 
Orkney Islands, went with a fleet of ships and a considerable body of troops into 
Ireland, to the assistance of Sktryg with the iUktnbeard, who was then making war 
on his &ther-in-law, Brian, kins ai Dublin : the Earl and aU his forces were cut 
to pieces, and Syctrig was in danser of a total deleat ; .but the enemy had a 
greater loss by the death of Brian uieir king, who fell in the action. On Christ- 
mas-day, (the day of the battle) a natire of Caithness, in Scotland, saw at a dis- 
tance a number of penons on horseback riding full q>eed totwards a hill, and seem« 
ing to enter into it. Curiosity led him to follow them, t£D looking through an 

ruing in the rocks he saw twehre gigantic figures resembling women : they were 
employed about a loom ; and as they wore, they sung the following dreadful 
song ; which, when they had finished, they tore the web into twelve pieces, and 
(each taking her portion) gallopped six to ihe north and as many to the south. 
These were the Valhtriwr, female divinities, servants of Odin (or Woden) in the 
Gothic mythology. Their name signifies choosers of the slain. Tkey were mounted 
on swift horses, with drawn swords in their hands ; and in the throng of Jbattle se- 
lected such as were destined to slaughter, and conducted them to VaUtaHa,ihe hall 
of Odin, or paradise of the brave ; where they attended the banquet, and served 
the departed heroes with horns of mead and ale. 
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Long his loss shall Eirin weep, 
Ne er again his likeness see ; 
Long her strains in sorrow steep. 
Strains of immortality I 

Horror covers all the heath. 
Clouds of carnage blot the sun. 
Sisters, weave the web of death ; 
Sisters, cease ; tlie work is done. 

Hail the task, and hail the hands I 
Songs of joy and triumph sing ! 
Joy to the victorious bands ; 
Triumph to the younger King. 

Mortal, thou that hear'st the tale. 
Learn the tenor of our song. 
Scotland, through each winding vale 
Far and wide the notes prolong. 

Sisters, hence with spurs of speed : 
Each her thundering faulchion wit Id ; 
Each bestride her sable steed. 
Hurry, hurry to the field. 
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ODE IX. 

THE DESCENT OF ODIN.« 

FROM THE NOB8E TONOVE. 

Up rose the King of men vfitb speedy 
And saddled- straigbt tiiscori-Mbck steed; 
Down the yawning steep be rode. 
That leads to H^LA'a^drear abode. 
Him the Do^ of Darkness spied. 
His shaggy throat he opened wide. 
While from his jaws, with carnage fill'd. 
Foam and humjan. gore distill'd : 
Hoarse he bays widi hideous din. 
Eyes that glow, and £eings that grin ; 
And long pursues, with fruitless yell, 
The father of die powerful spell. 
Onward still his way he takes, 
(The groaning earth beneath him shakes,) 
Till full before his fearless eyes. 
The portals nine of hell arise. 

Rightagainst the eastern gate. 
By the moss-grown pile he sate ; 
Where long of yore to sleep was laid 
The dust of the prophetic maid. 
Facing to the northern dime, . 
Thrice he trac*d die Runic chyme ; . . 
Thrice pronounc V in accents dread 
The thrilling verse that wakes the dead 9 
Till from out the hollow ground 
Slowly breath'd a sullen sound. 

Pr. What call unknown, what chamia presume 
To break the quiet of the tomb i 
Who thus afBicts my troubled sprite. 
And drags me from the realms of night ? 

« The original ii to be fScnud in Babtbolxuvb, de ctasua contedhendas mortis; 
Haimije, 1689, quarto, . /• . . .. , 

Up^BU QniVSI .ALLPA OAJJT^, &C. 

* NrflhBkmr, the hell of the Gothic nations, consisted of nine worlds, to which 
were devoted all such as died of sickness, old age, or by any other means than in 
batUe : over it presided JIila, theiOoddoss of Death. 



I3aider's neaa to deatu is giVn. 
Pail) can reach the sons of heav'ii ! 
Unwilling I my lips unclose : 
Leave me, leave me to repose. 

O. Once again my call obey. 
Prophetess, ai ise, and say. 
What dangers Odin's child await, 
Who the author of his fate. 

P R . In Hoder's hand the hero's doom : 
His brother sends him to the tomb. 
Now my weary lips I close : 
Leave me, leave me to repose. 

O. Prophetess, my spell obey, 
Once again arise, and say. 
Who th' avenger of his guilt. 
By whom shall Hoder's blood be split 

Pr. In the caverns of the west. 
By Odin's fierce embrace comprest, 
A wondrous boy shall Rinda bear. 
Who ne'er shall comb his raven-hair. 
Nor wash his visage in the stream. 
Nor see the sun's departing beam ; 
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Till he on. Hoder's corse shall smile 
Flaming on the fun'ral pile. 
Now my weary lips I close : 
Leave me, leave me to repose. 

O. Yet awhile my call obey. 
Prophetess, awake, and say. 
What virgins these, iii speechless woe. 
That bend to earth their solemn brow. 
That their flaxen tresses tear. 
And snowy veils, that float in air. 
Tell me whence their sorrows rose : 
Then I leave thee to repose. 

Pr. Ha! no traveller art thou. 
King of men, I know thee now. 
Mightiest of a mighty line — 

O. No boding maid of sluU divine 
Art thou, nor prophetess of good : 
But mother of the giant-brood ! 

Pr. Hie thee hence, and boast at home. 
That never shall inquirer come 
To break my iron-sleep again ; 
Till LoK^ has burst his tenfold chain. 
Never, till substantial Night 
Has reassum*d her ancient right ; 
Till wrapp'd in flames,' in ruin hurl'd. 
Sinks the fabric of the world. • 

• 

• Lok is the evil being, who continaeg in chains till the tvfilight of the gods a|M 
proaches, when he shall break his bonds ; the human race, the stars, and son, shaki 
disappear; the earth sink in the seas, and fire consome the skies': even Odin him- 
self and his kindred-deities shall perish. For a farther explanation of this mytho- 
logy, see ** Introduction a THistoire de Dannemaic, par Mons. Mallet," 1755, 
quarto ; or rather a translation oi it published in 1770, and entitled <* Northern 
Antiquities," in which some mistakes in the original are judiciously corrected. 
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()u her shadow long and gay 
Lochlin^ ploughs the wat'ry way; 
There the Norman sails afar 
Catch the winds, and join the war : 
Black and huge along they sweep, 
l^urthens of the angry deep. 

Dauntless on his native sands 
' The dragon-son of Mona stands ; 
In glitt'ring arms and glory drest. 
High he rears his ruby crest. 
There the thund'ring strokes begin. 
There the press, and there the din ; 
Talynialfra's rocky shore 
Echoing to the battle's roar. 
•"Check'd by the torrent tide of blood 
Backward Meinai rolls his flood : 

f From Mr. Evans's Specimens of the Welch Poetry ^ London, 1764, quarto. 
Owen succeeded his father Griffin in the principality of North Wales, A. D. 
1 120. This battle was fought near forty years afterward. 

K North Wales. h Denmark. 

* The red dragon is the device of Cadwallader, which all his descendants bore 
on their banners. 

^ This and the three following lines are not in former editions, but are now 
added from the Author's MS. 
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Whiki heap\l his iiiister% feet teound^ 
Prostrate wai'riors gnaw the groand. 
Whei^e hia* glowing eje*balb tuni> . 
Thouaand banners rousd bim bom. 
Where he points his purple sp^r, 
Hasty^ hastj. Rout is Aere, 
Marking with indignant eye 
Fear to stop, and shame to fly. 
There Confusion, Terror's child. 
Conflict fierce, and Ruin wild. 

Agony, that pants for breath, ' 

Despair and honourable Death. 



ODE XI. 

THE DEATH OF HOEL. 

Had I but the torrents might. 
With headlong hige and wild afiright 
' Upon DeSra's squadrons hurl'd. 
To rush; and sweep them ftotn the world ! 

Too, too secure m youthful pride 
By them my friend^ my Hoel, died; 
Great Cian^s son: of Madoc old 
He ask'd no heaps, of iioarded gold ; 
Alone in Nature's wealth array'd^ 
He ask'd, and hiid'liie lotely maid. 

To Cattraeth's vale in glitt'ring row^ 
Twice two hundred warriors go ; 
£very warrior^s manly heck 
Chains of regal honour dec'k, * 
Wreath'd in niany a goldetl link : 
From the golden cup they drink 
Nectar, that the bees produce. 
Or the grape's extatic juice. 

i» Of Aaeoxin, ityled tho Monarch of the Bards. He flourished abMt the jtune 
of TaHesaii, A. D. 570. This Ode is extracted from the Gododiiu S#a ;Mr. 
Evans'sSpedmenSyp.Tl. 73. ' 



A ditterent object do tliese eyes require. 
My lonely anguish melts no heart but mine ; 
And in my breast the imperfect joys expire. 
Yet morning smiles the busy race to cheer. 
And new-born pleasure brings to happier men : 
The fields to all their wonted tribute bear: 
To warm their little loves the birds complain : 
I fruitless mourn to him, that cannot hear, 
And weep the more, because I weep in vain. 



EPITAPH I. 

ON MRS. CLARKE." 

Lo ! where this silent marble weeps, 
A friend, a wife, a mother sleeps : 
A heart, within whose sacred cell 
The peaceful virtues lov'd to dwell. 
Affection warm, and faith sincere, 
And soft humanity were there. 

•n See Memoirs, Sect. III. p. 133. 

n This lady, the wife of Dr. Clarke, physician at Epsom, died April 27, 175T ; 
and is buried in the church of Beckenham, Kent. 
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In agony^ in death resigned 

She felt the wound she left behind. 

H«r infant image, here below. 

Sits smiliag on a father's woe : 

Whom what awaits, while yet he strays 

Along the lonely vale of days ? 

A pang, to secret sorrow dear ; 

A sigh ; an anavailing tear ; 

Till Time shall ev'ry grief remove. 

With life, with memory, and with love. 



EPITAPH IL* 

ON SIR WILLIAM WILLLA.MS. 

Herb, foretaost in the dangerous paths of feme. 
Young Williams fought for England's fair renown ; 
His mind each muse, «ach grace adorned his frame^ 
Nor Envy dar'd to view him with a frown. 
At Aix his voluntary sword he drew. 
There first in blood his infant honour seal'd; 
From fortune, pleasure, science, love he flew. 
And scome4 repose when Britain took the field. 
With eyes of flame, and cool undaunted breast 
Victor he stood on Bellisle's' rocky steeps — 
Ah ! gallant youth ! this marble tells the rest. 
Where nielancholy Friendship beuds, and weeps. 



ELEGY 

WRITTBN 

IN A COUNTRY CHURCH- YARD. 

The curfew tolls the kneli of parting day, 
The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea. 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me« 

* This Epitaph wna written at the request of Mr J'rederic Montagu, who intencM 
to ha? e iaMribed it on a monument at Bellisle, at the siege of which this aocom* 
plished YOirth was killed, 1761 ; but from some difficulty attending the erecticn of 
It, this Msipiwns not executed* 

2d 
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Kj ijiure shall rouse them from their lowly 



For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care : 

No children run to lisp their sire's return. 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the liarvest to their sickle vield. 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 

How jocund did they drive their team afield! 

How bow'd the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil. 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile. 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r. 
And all that beaut}% all that wealth e'er gave. 

Await alike th' inevitable hour. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault. 
If Memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise. 

Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted Vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 
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Can storied ura or animated ifoust 

» 

Back to its manfiion call &e fleetkig breath ? 
Can Honour's vcMce provoke the silent dust» 
Or Flatt'ry sooth the dull eold ear of Deidh ? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with bestial ^re ; 

Hands^ that the. rod of empire might have «viray'd. 
Or wak'd to extasy the living lyre. 

But Knowledge to their eyes hor ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne'er utiroU ; 

Chill Penury repressed their noble rage. 
And fro^e the genial current of the souL 

Full many a gem of purest i^y serene. 
The dsM^c unfethomM caves kA ocean bear : 

Full many a flower is bom to Mush unseen. 
And was^ its sweetness on die desert air. 

Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest. 

Some Cromwell guiltless of his country'^ blood. 

Th' applause of listening senates to command. 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise. 
To scatter plenty d'er a smiling kmd. 

And read their history in a nation's eyes. 

Their lot foHbade : nor circumscrifb'd alone 

Their groMving virtues, but their crimesconfin'd ; 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a ti^rone^ 
And shut the gates of Mercy on manUnd, 

The struggling'pangs of conscious truth .to hide. 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous sfasimey 

Or heap the shrine of JLuxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse's, flame. 

Far fropi.the madding, crowd's ignoble. stri£^. 
Their sober wishes never ktamVi \o.&U^j,i 

Along the cool jKquester'd vale of li^ 
They kept the ncMseless tenonof d>eir way. 

2d2 



For thee, wlio mindful of th* unlioiiour'd dead 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate ; 

If chance, by lonely Contemplation led. 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate. 

Haply some hoary -headed swain may say, 
** Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 

Brushing with hasty steps the dews away 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

'* There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

H is listless length at noontide would he stretch. 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

" Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Mutt'ring his wayward fancies he would rove; 

Now drooping, woeful wan, like one forlorn. 
Or craz'd with care, or cross'd in hopeless love. 

'* One morn I miss'd him on the 'custom 'd hill. 
Along the heath and near his fav 'rite tree ; 

Another came ; nor yet beside the rill. 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he ; 
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** The next with dirges due in sad array 

Slow through the church-way path we saw him borne. 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay, 

Grav'd on the stone beneath yon aged thorn." 



THE EPITAPH. 

Hebe rests his head upon the lap of Earthy 
A youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown ; 

Fmr Science frown'd not on his humble birth^ 
And Melancholy mark'd him for her own. 

Lai^e was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 
Heav'n did a recompence as largely send : 

He gave to Mis'ry all he had — a tear. 
He gain'd from Heav'n ('twas all he wished) — a friend. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 



U(ju of thr; forrr.f-r : ririfl liis Klirjy wus a> beuutiiul a picture of the latter, which 
\" rtj'i,'*- \i" ixiit'h'., ;ir i.'j:*'. »iaie, Ijuv? mfMlitated apon fur the exordium of an ode; 
^y .t r.i'i'. i-i ofily r'lFjj' '.t if. It may, however, be rcrinarked, that these three ca~ 
pi'.ul il'sr ript!o::-< ^K'ur.ii uith iiiou-t which affect the ear more than the eye; and 
♦}.«r»ior'r ^o h'-yyiii] ih».- i)ow:r3 of pi< tuPrsque imitation. 

1. OVr-(:anoj)iLS ihe glade. Stanza ii. /. 4. 

IMITATION. 

a bank 



C)\r-caiioj)H*(i with luscious woixlbiiie. G. 

S/iaks. Mids. Night*s Dream, 

'2. How low, how lillh; are the proud. 

How iiidigent the great. Stanza ii. /. 9» lO. 

VARIATION. 

How low, how indigent the proud; 
How little are the great. 

Ihiin It btood in Dodsley's Miscellany, where it was first published. The Au- 
ihor rorncttMl it. on account of the point of little and great. It certainly had too 
rnir.h thf? a[)jtcaranc'- of a concetto, though it expressed his meaning better than 

tlio prr'H<;nt roadin^^. 

«i. And float amid the liquid noon. Stanza iii. /. 7> 

IMITATION. 

Nare per a;stateni liquidam. Virg. Georg. lib, iv. 
4. Quick-glancing to the sun. Stanza iii. /. 10. 



I 
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IM^ITATIOI^. 

sporting with quick glance^ 



Shew to the sun their wavM coats dropt with gcdd. 

Milton's Par. Lost, b. ^ Q- 
5. To Contemplation's sober eye. Stanza iv. /. 1 . 

IMITATION. 

While insects from the threshold preach, &c. 

M. Green in the Grotto* 
Dodsley's Misc. vol, v. p. l6l. G. 

ODE II. 

/ . . . 

1« Tbis Utile piece, in which comic humour is so happily blended with lyrical 
fancy, wm written in point of time some years later than the first, third, &nd 
lonrth Odes. See Memoirs, p. 15d; but as the Author had printed it here in hitf 
own edition, 1 have not changed it. Mr. Walpole, since ti^e death of Mr. Gray,' 
had placed the China vase in question on a pedestal at Strawberry-hill, with t&e 
first four Unes of the Ode for its inscription. ' 

'Twas on this yase's lofty side, &c. 

2. Two angel forms were seen to glide. Stanza iii. /. 2v 

VARIATION. 

Two beauteous forms. First edition in Dodsley*s Misc. 

ODE III. 

1. This was the first English production of Mr. Gray which appeared in print 
It was published in folio by Dodsleyin 1747; about the same time, at Mr. Wal- 
pole's request, Mr. Gray sat for his picture to Echart, in which, ion a paper which 
he held in his han^, Mr. Walpole wrqte the title of tiiis Ode, and to intimate his 
own high and just opinion of it^ as a first producti6n, added this fide of Lucanby 
way of motto — 

Nee licuit populis parvpm te, Nile, viderc-yPAorit. lib. x. \, 296. 

2. And, redolent of joy and youth. Stanza ii. /. 9. 

IMIT/^TI^N. 

And bees their honey re^dplei^t of spf ipg. 

Dry dm' s foble on the Pythiig. System. G. 

3. And hard Unkindoess- alter'd eye. Stanza viii. /. 6. 

The elision here is ungraceful and hnr^ this otbeprise be^u^ful line : one of 
the same kind in the second line o^ the first Ocle makes me samie blemish ; ' but I 
think they are the onW two to be found in this correct wiitCT ; and I mention 
them here that succeed^ pc^^l ^P^y J^ot look upon them ^^ authorities. The 
judicious reader will not suppose that I would condemn all elisioxis of the genitive 
case, by this stricture on thos^ ^hich are tQ^inate4 by rough cpnfo^ants. Many 
there are which the ear readily admits, and which use has made familiar to it. 

4. And moody Madness laughing wild. Stanza viii. /. 9. 

IMITAflO]!^. 

Madness l^ghi^g ii^ h^r ireful m9od. 

Dry^en^s Palamon and j^rcite. G. 



O.V TffF: PLEASIRF. ARISING FROM VICISSITUDE. 
Now tijfr golden Morn aloft 
^^ a\f--; lif;r dew-fxripangled ^\ing, 
\^ r\i \(:nm\ cheek, and whimper soft 
Sljf- \^ooe.s the t.irdy Spring: 
Till .\piil starts, and calls around 
Thf sKeping fragrance from the ground ; 
And li;^htly o'er the living scene 
Scatters his freshest, lenderest green. 

Ne\\-born flocks in rustic dance, 
Friskinjr ply their feeble feet ; 
For^<:tful of their wintry trance 
The birds his presence greet : 
But chief, the sky-lark warbles high 
His trembling thrilling extasy ; 
And, lessening from the dazzled sight. 
Melts into air and liquid light. 

Rise, my soul ! on w ings of fire, 
Hise the rapt'rous choir among; 
Hark I *tis Nature strikes the lyre. 
And leads the general song : 
IVarm let the lyric transport fiow. 
Warm as the ray that bids it glow ; 
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And animates the vernal grove 
With health, with harmony, and love. 

Yesterday the sullen year 
Saw the showy whirlwind fly; 
Mute was the music of the air^ 
The herd stood drooping by : 
Their raptures now that wildly flow. 
No yesterday, nor morrow know ; 
'Tis man alone that joy descries 
With forward, and reverted eyes. 

Smiles on past Misfortune's brow 
Soft Reflection's hand can trace ; 
And o'er the cheek of Sorrow throw 
A melancholy grace ; 
While Hope prolongs our happier hour. 
Or deepest shades, that dimly lower 
And blacken round our weary way. 
Gilds with a gleam of distant day. 

Still, where rosy Pleasure leads. 
See a kindred Grief pursue ; 
Behind the steps that Misery treads 
Approaching Comfort view : 
The hues of bliss more brightly glow, 
Chastis'd by sabler tints of woe ; 
And blended form, with artful strife. 
The strength and harmony of life. 

• r 

See the wretch, that long has tost 
On the thorny bed of pain. 
At length repair his vigour lost. 
And breathe, and walk again : 
The meanest floweret of the vale. 
The simplest note that swells the gale. 
The common sun, the air, the skies. 
To him are opening paradise. 

Humble Quiet builds her cell. 

Near the source whence Pleasure flows ; 

She eyes the clear crystalline* well. 

And tastes it as it goes. . . / 

* So Milton accents the word : 
On the trj^aiihie sky, in sapphire chron'd.— P. L. book vi. v. 77!^. 



Ilhiie Spfeen, within his rivaFs breast^ 
Sits brooding on her scorpion nest. 

Happier he, the peasant, far. 

From the pangs of Passion free. 

That breathes the keen yet loholesome air 

Of rugged Pennrt/. 

He, when his morning task is done, 

Can slumber in the noontide sun ; 

And hie him home, at evening's close. 

To S2veet repast, and calm repose. 

He, unconscious whence the bliss. 

Feels, and owns in carols rude. 

That all the circling joys are his. 

Of dear Vicissitude. 

From toil he tvins his spirits light. 

From busy day the peaceful night ; 

Rich from the very want of wealth. 

In Heaven's best treasures. Peace and Health, 

T have heard Mr. Gray say, that M. Cresset's ' Epitre a ma Soeur*' (see his 
words in the Amsterdam edition, 1748, p. 180.) gave him the first idea of this 
Ode ; and wlioever compares it with the French poem, will find some slight traits 
of resemblance, but cliiefly in our Author's seventh stanza. 
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We QQSiiiQav tp Mv. Gr«y> Pii^daric Odea. And I think mgw^liiipMi dufoqgli 
the faTouT of Mr. Howe (whose acquaintaiice with Count Al^rotti 'has been .ii^^9- 
tioned-, p. 344 of the Memoirs) to be permitted to preface my annotations on thenir 
with a letter which that celebrated foreigner wrote to him. on their subject. It 
does honour at once to the writer, d^e poet, and their common friead. 

Al Signor GUGUELMO TAYLOR HOW. 

Pis^« Pipenu 96, 176t. 

Dei moltissimt CKbblighi, che io ho alia tanta sun geotilezza^ non 
i certo il minore quello dello aveitni ella nov«|ltaBgiente introdotto 
in uno di piix riposti Laureti dd ParnasQ Ingle^^ ^veiidpn^l 
fatto parte di alcune XJriche poesie del Signor Gray. Io ^on 
saprei quale Oda non dir6 del celebre RQusseaUj^ ma delGiOfiU* 
del Lazzarini, ed aucbe del Chiabreraj^che scri^s^rp^ in una UQgM^ 
piu poetica che la Francese non k, paragonar ai pot^sse all'OcU 
sopra rArmonia* o a quella contro ad Odoardo Primo del V>K^ 
UQvello Pindaro, ed Alceo. 

l^ Poesia dei popoli settentrionali pace a me, che^i geneniln 
m^ilte parlandoi con9i8ta piii di pensieri| che d'imms^gini si coQin 
pia^cia delle riflessioqi equalmente cb^ dei a^tjUyeuti, nop ^ 
gf)9i particolareggiaita> e pitl^oresca come ^ la nQst(a«« Virgil]^ a^ 
cagicoie d'esenxpio rappr^sentando Didone quaudo ^c^ 9U9 
caccia fa un^ tal d^scrizione del $uo v^atiq^ixtPj, cb^ t;^ttt i ritn^lT 
ti3ti^ Uggendo quel pa3so« Is^ vestirebboi;^ ^ un modo : 

Tandem progrediiur, magna stipante caterva, 
Sid&niam picto chlamydetn circumdata limbo : 
Cui pharetra ^x aura^ crines m(ilanturinauru^, 
Aurea purpuream, mbmctU filmic V^^tem* 

Non cosi il Miltono qiiando dosorive ta nuda^ betleaza di Eva; 

Grace ijpas'in all her steps, heaven in her ei/e. 
In ev*rjj^ gesture, dignity and love. 

Con quella parole generali, e astratte idee di erazia, ci^lo, 
apoore^ e maest^ non pare a lei che ognuno si fonni in m^nte una 
Eva a posta sua ? Talch^ dietro a quei v^rsi Rubens Tavr^bb^ 
dipinta come una grossa Bdlia Fiamminga^ Raffaello come la 
Venere d^ Medici^ quale appunto^ il Miltono Tavr^bbe dovu^ta 
ilescriyere. 

Envy itself is dumb, in z^onder lost. 

And factions strive, who shall applaud him tHost- 

Dice un loro fanioso poeta se ben mi ricordo. Ed ecco come 



verso il Polo^ iiguaglia i piii caldi poeti, che sorsero piii vicini al 
sole. II verbum ardens di Cicerone, words that bum, che egli 
nella prima Oda adatta d Dryden, bene si pu6 appropnare, per 
la vivacitd della espressione, a lui med^simo : e cosi ancora quei, 
thoughts that breathe ; del che egli h, cortese all'istesso poeta. 

From Helicon*s harmonious springs 
A thousand rills their mazy progress take: 
The laughing flowers, that round them blow, 
Drijik life and fragrance as they flow. 

Quel here dei fiori vita e fragranza dalle acque di Eliconay 
spira tal^ soavita, che uno crede respirar veramente la dolce aria 
dello Eliconc medesimo. Vivisinia ^ la pittura del pargo- 
letto Shakspeare, che tende le tenerelle mani e sorride alia 
Natura che gli svela il reverendo suo sembiante^ e dipoi gli fa dono 
di quelle auree chiavi^ che hanno virti!i di schiudere le porte del 

*Ail this comparative criticism seems rather ingenious than true. The Count 
might have found, in another part of the Paradise Lost, a description of this vezy 
Eve more particularized and picturesque ; and two allegorical figures of Sin and 
Death, full as strongly featured as the Envy of Lazzarini. Spenser would, in almost 
every page of his Fairy Queen, have produced him pictures as boldly imagined 
and peculiarly marked, as are to be met with in the writings of anymore southern 
poet. 
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riso, e la sacra fonte d^l simpatico pianto. Non pu6 essere pii!l 
poetica la ragione cb'egli fabbrica della cecitsi del Mihono, il 
quale oltrepassati i fiammanti confine dello spazio e del tempo^ 
ebbe ardire di fissare lo sguardo col^ dove gli angioli stessi 
paventano di rimirare; e gli occbi suoi affuocati in quel pelago 
di luc6 si chiusero tosto in una notte sempitetna. Con qual 
bravura non lia egli imitato la grandiosa imraagine di Pindaro 
nella prima delle Pitiche^ quando dipinge il Re degli Augelli^ 
I'Aquila ministra del fulmine di Giove vinta anch'essa dalla forza 
deirarmonia ? E non si vedon €glino in quel bel verso. 

Wherever she turns the Graces homage pay — 

espressi quei due di Tibullo ? 

lUam quidquid agat, quoquo vestigia flectat, 
Componit furtim, subsequiturque decor. 

Pieno degli spiriti d6 piii nobili andchi autori, non mette gi^ 
egli il piede nelle loro pedate; ma francamente cammina col 
garbo, e con la disinvoltura di quelli. Superiore di ^n lunga 
al concettoso Gowley, il quale nella Lirica avea tenuto sinora ii 
campo, ben egli dovea vendicar la causa della poesia contro alia 
ferita di querOdoardo, che, soggiogata la Wallia, vi spense il 
gentil seme dei poeti, i quali animando i loro compatriot! a belle 
imprese, erano i successori, si pu6 dire, degli antichi Druidi^ e 
gli antecessori del medesimo Gray. Con qual forza con quale 
ardore nol fa egli accesso della sacra fiamma dell' estro e della 
libertd? Troppo lungo io sarei se esprimer le volessi il piacere 
di che mi h stata cagione la variety grandissima d'immagini ch'egli 
ba saputo fare entrare nel vaticinio che contro alia razza di Odo- 
ardo fulmina il Poeta Wallese. La dir6 bene atl'orecchio che 
quel vaticinio mi sembra di gran lunga superiore al vaticinio 
di Nereo sopra lo eccidio di Troia. Dico all'orecchio, per- 
ch6 non vorrei avere contro di me la plebe de letterati, Troppo 
ilia si scandalizzerebbe all'udire che a una fattura di dieciotto 
secoli fa se ne voglia preferire una de* nostri giomi, che non ha 
avuto il tempo di far la patina che hanno fatto le cose dei Greci 
dei Latini. ^olio carmine noiblis il Signor Gray si pub chiamarei 
a ragione Britannaj^icen Lyra: ed io mi rallegro sommamehte 
con esso lei, che la patria sua vanti presentemente, e in uno de' 
suoi amici^ un poeta^ che non la cede aniuno di quegli antichi^ 

Che le Muse lattar put ch*altri mau 



w ^m v*««ra»««^* 



VARIATION. 

In his manuscript it originally stood, 

Awake, my lyre : my glory, wake. 

And it would have been lucky for the above-mentioned critics, if it bad been 
thus printed. 

3. Pcrcliing on the sceptred hand. Antist, i. /. 8. 

This description of the bird of Jupiter, Mr. Gray, in liis own edition, modestly 
calls *• a weak imitation of some incomparable lines in the first Pytbianof Pindar; 
but if they are compared with .Mr. Gilbert West's translation of the aboYe lines, 
(thouj^h far from a bad one) their superior energy to his version "will appear my 
conspicuoiis. 

Perch'd on the sceptre of th' Olympian King, 

The thrilling darts of harmony he feels ; 
And indolently hangs his rapid wing, 

While gentle sleep his closing eyelid seals, 
And o'er his heaving limbs in loose array, 
To every balmy gale tlie ruffling feathers play. 

Here, if we except the second line, wo find no imagery or expression of the lyri- 
cal cast. The rest are loaded with unnecessary epithets, and would better suit 
the tamer tones of elegy. West's P/nt/nr, Vol. I. p. 85. 

4. Glance their many-twinkling feet. Ep, i, /. 11. 

IMITATION. 

Mapfxapvyag OijcTro TroSwv* OavfiaZe 8l Ov/xt^, 

Homer. Od. 9. G. 
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5. SIoiw'hieltiDg strains their Queen's approsKfh dectai^. 
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This and the five flowing lines which follow are sweetly introduced by the short 
and unequal measures that precede them : the whole stanza is indeed a master- 
ffyi6d''6f riiythm, and charms the ear by its well-varied cadence, as mudfa Us the 
fnmg^'^hich'it contains ravishes the fancy. " Thelre is/' says our Author in one 
of laa manuscript papers, '' a tout ensemble of sound, as well as of sense, in ixMitiiMl 
^mpbsiticin, 'Always necessary to its perfection. What is gone before still dwells 
upon the ear, and insensibly harmonizes with the present line, as in that succes- 
sion of fleetixtg nbtes which is called melody." Nothing ca^ better exempli^ the 
truth oi this fine observation than his own poetry. 

6. The bloofn of young De^ire^ and purple light of i^ove. 

Ep. i. /. 17. 

IMITATION. 

Phrynichus apud Athenaum . 6. 

7. Till' dotfvn the easterti cliflFs afer 

Hyperion's inarch they spy« and glitt'ring shafb of war. 

N Stoma ii. L 1 1 , 12. 

IMITATION, 

Or seen the ihorning's Well-appointed star, 
'CoiU'e'niikrdhing tip the eastern hills afar. Cowley, 6. 

^. In cliknes beyond the solar ro^d. Aritikt, ii. /. 1. 

IMITATION. 

Extra anni solisque vias Virgil. 

Tutta lontana dal camin del sole. Petrarch Canzon. ii. 6. 

9. Far from the sun and summer-gale. Stanza iii. /. 1. 

An ingenious person who sent Mr. Gray his remarks anonymously on this and 
the following Ode soon after they were published, gives this stanza and the flaw- 
ing a very just and well-expressed eulogy : " A poet is perhaps never' more con- 
ciUating tlum when he praises favourite predecessors in his art. Milton is not 
more the pride than Shakspeare the love of their country : it is therefore equally 
judicious to diffuse a tenderness and a grace through the praise of Shakspeare, as 
to extol in a strain more elevated and sonorous the boundless soarings of Milton's 
epic imagination." The critic has here well noted the beauty of contrast which 
results fi^m the two descriptions ; yet it is further to be observed, to the honour 
of our Poet's judgment, that the tenderness and grace in the fon&er does not pre- 
vent it from strongly characterizing the three capital perfections of Shakspeare'f 
genius ; and when he describes his power of exciting terror (a species of the aob- 
lime) he ceases to be difiiise, and becomes, as he ought to be, concise and ener- 
getical. 

10. He pass'd ttie flaming bounds of place and tiitae« 

il^i^^ iii.7. 4. 

IMITATION. 

Flammantia msenia mnndi. Lucretius. 6. 
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Whereof all Europe rio^ from side to side ; 

And when we know this to have been the true cause, we cannot admit a fictitioiis 
one, however sublimely conceived, or happily expressed. If, therefore, so loftjf 
and unrivalled a description will not atone for this acknowledged defect in xelaticm 
to matter of fact, all that the impartial critic can do, is to point oat the reason, 
and to apologize for the Poet, who was necessitated by his subject to (xmsider 
Milton only iu his poetical capacity. 

13. With necks in thunder cloth 'd, and long-resounding pace. 

Antist. iii. /• 12. 

IMITATION. 

Hast thou clothed his neck with thunder ? Job* 

This verso, and the foregoing, are meant to express the stately inarch and 

sounding energy of Dry den's rhymes. G. 

14. Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn. 

£p. iii. L4. 

IMITATION, 

Words that weep, and tears that speak. Cowley. G. 

15. That the Theban eagle bear. JLp. iii. /. 9. 

A toe TTpbc oQvixa Oeiov. Olymp, ii. 

Pindar compares himself to that bird, and his enemies to ravens that croak and 
clamour in vain below, while its pursues its flight, regardless of their noise. G. 

] 6. The critic, above quoted, concludes his remarks on this Ode, which he had. 
written after his observations on the Bard, in a manner which accounts, in my 
opinion, for the superior pleasure that it has given to him, and also to the gene- 
ality of readers. " I quit/' says he, " this Ode with the strongest conviction of 
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its abundant merit ; thougk I took it up (for this last attentive; pemsabyj^persuaded 
that it was not a little inferior to the other. They are not the treasmeis of imagi- 
nation only that have so copiously enriched it : it speaks, but surely less feelingly ' 
than the Bard (still my favourite) to the heart. Can we in truth be equally inte- 
rested, for the fabulous exploded gOds of other nations (celebrated in the first half 
of this Ode) as by the story of our own Edwards and Henrys, or allusions to iti 
Can a description, the most perfect language ever attained to, of tyranny- expelling 
the muses from Pamxissus, seize the mind equally with the horrors of Berkley 
Castle, with the apostrophe to the tower 1 

*' And spare the meek Usurper's holy head ! 

" I do not mean, however, wholly to decry fabulous subjects or allusions, nor 
more than tasuggest the preference due to historical ones, where happily the IV>eVs 
fertile imagination supplies him with a plentiful choice of both kinds, and he finds 
himself capable of treating both, according to their respective natures^ with, equal 
advantage." 

ODE VI. 

' 1. r promised the reader, in the 193d page of the Memoirs, to give him, in this 
place, the original argument of this capital Ode, ias its Author had set it down on 
one of the pages of his common-place book. It is as follows : " The army of 
Edward I. as Uiey march through a deep valley, are suddenly stopped by the ap- 
pearance of a venerable figure seated on the summit of an inaccessible rock, who, 
with a voice more than human, reproaches the King with all the misery and deso- 
lation which he had brought on his country ; foretels the misfortunes of the Nor- 
man race, and with prophetic spirit declares, that all his cruelty shall never extin- 
guish the noble ardour of poetic genius in this island ; and that men shall never be 
wanting to celebrate true virtue and valour in immortal strains, to expose vice 
and infamous pleasure, and boldly censure tyranny and oppression. His song ended, 
he precipitates himself from the mountain, and is swallowed up by the river that - 
toUb at its foot.*' Fine as the conclusi^ of this Ode is at present, I think it 
would have been still finer, if he could have executed it according to this plan ; 
but unhappily for his purpose, instances of English poets were wanting. Spenser 
had that enchanting flow of verse which was peculiaxiy calculated to celebrate virtue 
and valour; but he chose to celebrate them, not literally, but in allegory. Shak- 
speare, who had talents for every thing, was undoubtedly capable of exposing viqe 
and infamous pleasure ; and the drama was a proper vehicle for his satire : but we 
do not ever find that he professedly made this his object ; nay, we know that, in 
one inimitable character, he has so contrived as to niake vices of the worst kind, 
such as cowardice, drunkenness, dishonesty, and lewdness, not only laughable, 
but almost amiable ; for with all these sins on his kead, who can help liking 
Falstaff 1 Milton, of all our great poets, ^as the only one who boldly censured ty* 
ranny and oppression : but he chose to deliver this censure, not in poetry, but in 
prose. Dryden was a mere court parasite to the most infamous of all courts. Pope, 
with all his laudable detestation of corruption and bribery, was a Tory ; and Ad- 
dison, thongh a Whig and a fine writer, was unluckily not enough of a poet for 
his purpose. On thes^« considerations Mr. Gray was necessitate to change hiH 
plan towards the conclusion : hence we perceive, that in the last epode he praises 
Spenser only for his allegory, Shakspeare for his powers of moving the passions, and 
Milton,^ his epic excellence, I remember the ode lay unfinished by him for a year 
or two on this very account ; and 1 hardly believe that it would ever have had his 
last hand but for me circumstance of his hearing Parry play on the Welchharp at a 
concert at Cambridge, (see Letter XXV. Sect. IV.) which he often declared in- 
spired him with the conclusion. 

3. Mr. Smith, the musical composer, and worthy pupil of Mr. Handel, had once 
an idea of setting this Ode, and of having it performed by '^ay of serenata or ora- 
torio. A common friend of his and Mr. Gray's interested himself much in thi| 
design, and drew out a clear analysis of the Ode, that Mr. Smith might more per- 
fectly understand the Poet's meaning. He conversed also with Mr. Gray on the 
subject, who gave him an idea for the overture, and marked also some passages in 
the Ode in order to ascertain which should be recitative, which air, what kind of 

2 E 



IMITATKJ.N. 

Mocking the air with colours idly spread. 

Shaks. King John, G. 

5. Such were the <iOunds, that o'er the crested pride. 

Strophe i. /. 9. 

IMITATION. 

The crested adder's pride. Drydetis Indian Queen, G. 

6. I^jose his beard, &c. Antht. i. /. 5. 

Thf- imae«; was taken from a well-kno\*ii picture of Raphael, representing the 
Suprf;m»; lieiiig in the vision of Ezt'kiel : there are two of these paintings, both 
belitvi-d to hf,' originals .; one at Florence, tht* other in the Duke of Orleans' col- 
lection at Paris. G. 

Mr. Gr.'iv never saw the large Cartoon, done by the same divine hand, in the 
possession of the Duke of Montagu, at his seat at Boughton, in Northamptonahiie, 
else I am persuaded he would have mentioned it m this note. The two finished 
pictures abroad (which I believe are closet-pieces) can hardly have so much spirit 
in them as this wonderful drawing ; it gave me the sublimest idea I ever received 
from painting. Moses breaking the tables of the law, by Parmegiano, was a figmre 
which Mr. Gray used to say came still nearer to his meaning than the pictoze of 
Raphael. 

7. Dear, as the light that visits these sad eyes. 
Dear, as the ruddy drops that warm my heart, 

Ep.'i. L 12, 13. 

IMITATION. 

As dear to me as are the ruddy drops. 

That visit my sad heart. Shaks. JuHus Cesar. G. 
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8. No more I weep, &c. Ep, i. /. 15. 

Here, says the anonymous critic, a vision of triumpbant revenge is iudioiously 
made to ensue, after the pathetic lamentation which precedes it. Brea&s — double 
rh3^es — an appropriat^a cadence — and an exalted ferocity of language forcibly 
picture to us the uncontrollable tumultuous workings of the prophet's stimulated 
bosom. 

9. Weave the warp, &c. Strophe ii. /. 1 . 

Can there be an image more just, apposite, and nobly imagined than this tre- 
mendous tragical winding-sheet? In the^estof this stanza the^wildness of thought, 
expression, and cadence are admirably adapCdd to the chs^oter and situation of 
the speaker, and of the bloody spectres his assistants. It is not indeed peculiar to 
it alone, but a beauty that runs throughout the whole composition, that the historical 
events are briefly sketched out by a few striking circumstances, in which the Poet's, 
office of rather exciting and directing, than satisfying the reader's imagination, is 
perfectly observed. Such abrupt hints, resembling tibie several fragments of a vast 
min, siufier not the mind to be raised to the utmost pitch, by one image of horror, 
* but that iastantaaeously a second and a third vse presented to it, and )he affection 
is stiU uniformly supported. — Anon, Critic* 

10. Fair laughs the Mora, &c. 

It is always entertaining, and s<mietime8 useful, to be informed how a writer 
frequently improves on his original thoughts ; on this account I have occasionally 
set down the few variations which Mr. Gray made in his lyrical compositions. The 
six lines before us convey, perhaps, the most beautiful piece of imagery in the whole 
Ode, and were a wonderful improvement on those which he first wrote ; whicin 
thoi^ thev would appear fine in an inferior poet, are infinitely below those wUdi 
supfilaAtea them. 1 find fhem in one of Ms cimreeted manuscripts as foUow : 

VARIATION. 

MirrcM's of Saxoa truth aitd loyalty. 

Your helpless old expmng master view ! 

They hear not : scarce Religion dares supply 

Her muttered requiems, and her holy dew. 

Yet thou, proud boy, from Pomfret's walls shall send 

A sigh^ and envy oft thy happy grandsire's end. 

11. Fill high the sparkling bowl. Epode ii. /. I, Scc. 

This Btaasa {as an ingenious friend remarks) has exceeding merit. It toeathes 
IB a lesser compass, what the Ode breathes at large, the high spirit of Ijrric entbu 
siasm. The transitioiis are sudden and impetuous ; tiie language foil of fire and 
feice ; and ^e inagwry carried, without impropriety, to the most dwria^ height. 
Tlie mao&OT oi Richard's death bv famine exhibits such beauties of personification, 
aa only the richest and most viyid imagination could supply. From theaee we are 
hvRied, with the wildest rapidity, into the midst of battle ; and the epithet Mndred 
places at once before oinr eyes all the peculiar homnrs of dvil war. Inunediately, 
by a transition most striking and unexpected, the Poet falls into a tender and 
pathetic address"; which, firom the sentiments, and also from the numbers, has aM 
the melancholy flow, and breathes all the plaintive softness, of elegy. Again the 
scene diangea ; again the bard rises into an allegorical description of c^magie* to 
wM^ the metre is admirably adapted : and the concluding sentence of jperapMil 
pvBiBhment on Edward is denounced widi a solemnity that chills and terriies. 

12. No more our long-lost Arthur we bewail. 

Alt hail, ye genuine kings> Britannia's issue, hail I 

Strophe iii. /. 13, 14. 
2 e2 



4,18 , gray's poems. 

VARIATION. MS. 

From Cambria's thousand bills a thousand strains 
Triumphant tell aloud, another Arthur reigns. 

13« Girt with many a baron bold. 

Sublime their starry fronts they rear. Ant. iii. L I, 2, 

m 

VARIATION. MS. 

Youthful knights, and barons bold. 
With dazzling helm, and horrent spear. 

14, Fierce War, and faithful Love. JEp. iii. /. 2. 

IMITATION. 

Fierce wars and faithful loves shall moralize my song. 

Spemer's Protme to the Fairy Queen. G. 

15t I cannot quit this and the preceding Ode without saying a word or two of 
my own concerning the obscurity which has been imputed to them, and the pre- 
ference which » in consequence, has been given to his Elegy. It seems as if the 
persons, who hold this opinion, suppose Uiat every species of poetry ought to be 
equally clear and intelligible : than which position nothing can be more repugnant 
to the several specific natures of composition, and to the practice of ancient art. 
Not to take Pindar and his Odes for an example (though what I am here defending 
were written professedly in imitation of him), I would ask. Are all the writings oi. 
Horace, his Epistles, Satires, and Odes equsdly perspicuous ? Amongst his Odes, 
separately considered, are there not remarkable differences of this very kind ? Is 
the spirit and meaning of that which begins, " Descende coelo, et die, age, tibia," 
Ode 4. lib. S. so readily comprehended as *^ Persicos odi, puer, apparatus,'' Ode 
38. 1* 1. And is the latter a finer piece of lyrical composition on that account 1 Is 
"Integer vitae, scelerisq ; purus," Ode 22. 1. 1. superior to "Pindaruxn quisquis 
Btudet aemulari," Ode 2. 1. 4. becau^ it may be understood at the first reading, and 
the latter not without much study and reflection ? Now between these Odes, thus 
compared, there is surely equal difference in point of perspicuity, as between the 
Progress of Poesy, and the Prospect of Eton ; the Ode on the Spring, and the Bards : 
but, say these objectors, " The end of poetry is universally to please. Obscurity, 
by takmg off from our pleasure, destroys that end." I will grant that, if the ob- 
scurity be great, constant, and unsurmountable, this is certainly true ; but if it be only 
found in particular passages, proceeding from the nature of the subject and the 
very genius of the composition, it does not rob us of our pleasure, but superad4s a 
new one, which arises from conquering a difficulty ; and the pleasure which accrues 
from a difficult passage, when well understood, provided the passage itself be a 
fine one, is always more permanent than that which we discover at the first glance. 
The lyric Muse, like other fine ladies, requires to be courted, and retains her ad- 
mirers the longer for not having yielded too readily to their solicitations. This 
argument, ending as it does in a sort of simile, will, I am persuaded, not only have 
its force with the intelligent readers (the iTNETOi), butalsowith the men of fashion : 
as to critics of a lower class, it may be sufficient to transcribe, for their improvement, 
an unfinished remark, or rather maxim, which I found amongst our Author's papers , 
and which he probaUy wrote on occasion of the common preference given to his 
Elegy. *' The Gout de Comparaison (as Bruyere styles it) is the only taste of ordi- 
nary minds. They do not know the specific excellency either of an author or a com- 
position: for ii^stance, they do not know thatTibulIus spoke the language of nature 
and love ; that Horace saw the vanities and follies of mankind wdth the most pene- 
trating eye, and touched them to the quick ; that Virgil ennobled even the most 
common images by the graces of a glowing, melodious, and well- adapted expression ^ 
but they do know that Virgil was a better poet than Horace ; and that Horace's 
Epistles do not run so well as the Elegies of Tibullus." * * • 
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ODE VII. 

This Ode, to which, on the title, I have given the epithet of iRRBOrLAR,i8 the 
only one of the kind which Mr. Gray ever wrote ; and its heing written occafiion- 
ally, and for music, is a sufficient apology for the defect. Exclusive of this (for a 
defect it certainly is), it appears to me, in point of lyrical arrangement and ezo 
pression, to be equal to most of his other odes. It is remarkable that, amongst the 
many irregular Odes which have been written in our own language, Drydei^s and 
Pope's, on St Cecilia's Day, are the only ones Jthat may properly be said to have 
lived. The reason is (as I have hinted in a note, p. 189 of Uie Memours) that the 
mode of composition is so extremely easy, that it gives the writer an opening to 
every kind of poetical licentiousness: whereas the regularly-repeated stanza, and 
still more the regular succession of strophe, antistrophe, and epode, pat so strong 
a curb on the wayward imagination, that when she has once paced in it, she sel- 
dom chooses to submit to it a second time. Tis therefore greatly to be wished, 
in order to stifle in their birth a quantity of compositions^ ^hich are at the same 
time wild and jejune, that regular odes, and these only, should be deemed legiti- 
mate amongst us. . 

The Cambridge edition (published at the expense of the University) is heH fol- 
lowed ; but I have added at the bottom of the page a number of explanatory notes, 
which this Ode seemed to want, still more than that which preceded it, especially 
when given not to the University only, but the public in general, who may be rea- 
sonably supposed to know little of the particular founders of different colleges and 
their history here alluded to. For the sake of uniformity in the page, I have di- 
vided the Ode into stanzas, and discarded the musical divisions of recitative, air, 
and chorus ; but shall here insert them in their order, according as the different 
stansas were set by Dr. Randal, professor of music. 

Stanza 1. The first eight'lines ** air/' the four last " chorus." 

Stanza 2. " Recitative" throughout, but accompanied at the sixth line. 

Stanza 3. " Air." 

This stanza being supposed to be sung by Milton, is very judiciously written in 
the metre which he fixed upon for the stanza of his Christmas Hymn. 

'Twas in the winter wild, &c. 

Stanza 4. '* Recitative" throughout the last nine lines accompanied. 

Stanza .5. *' Air Quartette." The musical reader will easily see aitd admixe 
how well this stanza is suited to that species of music. 

Stanza 6. First six lines " recitative :" the rest of the stanza, beginsing at 
*« thy liberal heart," " air." > . 

Stanza 7* '' Recitative" throughout. 

Stanza 8. " Grand chorus," and well suited for that purpose. 

ODE VIII, 

I* The occasion of Mr. Gray's writing (for it may be rather called so than Ter* 
sifying this and the three following odes, however closely he has done them) has 
been given in the beginning of the fifth Section of the Memoirs, and his reason for 
first publishing them in the fifty-seventh Letter of the fbmtk. "nieir best conmient^ 
since it is the best illustration of their excellency, will be to insert han tlM lAtin 
versions of the originals from whence they were taken ; as it ui pn^wiUn' i^at[ 
many readers, who have hitherto admired them as compositions, have not CMiin* 
pared them with those literal versions for want of having the books (which an 
not common ones) at hand. 

2. £x Orcadibus Thormodi TorfaeL Hafnias, 1697. 

Late diffunditur Jam hastis applicatur 

Ante stragem futoram Cineracea 

Sagittarum nubes : Tela virorum, 

Depluit sanguu : Quam amies texunt 



IVxumus, lexamus 
Telam Darradi ;* 
Et Regi deindc 
Deinde adhaireuniiis ! 
Ibi videbant 
Sanguine rorata Scuta 
Gunna et Gondula, 
Quan Regem lutabantur. 

Texanius texamus 
Telam Darradi ! 
Ubi arma concrepant 



De Regejuvene, 
A'ictorite caimina multa : 
Bene 8it nobis canentibas. 
Discat autem ille, 
Qui auscvUtat, 
Bellica carmina multa, 
Et viris referat. 

Equitemus in equis, 
Quoniaro efferimus gladios strictos 
Ex hoc loco. 



In the argument of this Ode, printed at the bottom of the page in this edition, 
it is said that the battle was fought on Christmas Day ; on which Mr. Gray, in his 
manuscript, remarks, that ** the people of the Orkney islands were Christians, yet 
did not become so till after A. D. 966, probably it happened in 995 ; but though 
they, and the other Gothic nations, no longer worshipped their old divinities, yet 
they never doubted of their existence, or forgot their ancient mythology, as appears 
from the history of Olaus Tryggueson." — See Bartholinus, lib. viii.c. i. p. 615. 

.'3. Iron sleet of arrowy shower. L, 3. 

IMITATION. 

How quick ihey wheel'd ; and flying, behind them shot 
Sharp sleet of arrowy shower. Mil, Par, Regained, G. 



I 



* So Thormodus interprets it, as though Darradar were the name of the person 
who saw this vision ; but in reality it signifies a range of spears, from Daur Hasta, 
ft Radir Ordo. G. 
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4. Hurtles in the darkened air. L. 4. 
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IMITATION. ' 

The noise of batde hurtled in the air. Shah. Jul* Can. 



ODE IX. 

1. The Vegtams Kvitlia, from Bartholinus, lib.iii. t, ii. p. 632. 



Surgebat Odinus, 

Virorom siinmms 

£t Sleipnsrum* 

Ephippio stravit. 

E^uitstbat deorsum 

Niflhelam yersos. 

Obviam babuit catellum 

Ab HelsB babitaculis Tenientem ; 

Huic sangaine aspersa erant 
Pectus anteriuB, 
Rictos, mordendi avidus, 
£t mazillarum infima : 
AUatrabat ille, 
£t rictum diduzit 
Magis Patri^ 
£t dill latrabat. 

Equitavit Odinus 

g^erra subtus tremuit) 
onec ad altum veniret 
Hete babitaculum. 
Turn equitavit Odinus 
Ad orientale, ostiilatus, 
Ubi Fatidicte 
Tamuhm^ esse novit. 

Sapienti carmina 
Mortuos excitantia cecinit» 
Qoream inspezit, 
litexaa (tumulo) imposuit, 
SernumeB pioferre cnpit, 
Respoosa poposcit. 
Donee invita surgeret, 
£t mortuonmi seimonem profenret. 

F4TI9ICA. Quisnam bominmn 
Mibi ignotomm 
Mihi facere praasumit 
Tristem animum? 
Nive eram, et 
Nimbo aspersa, 
Pluvi&que rorata : 
Mortua diu jacui. 

Odinus. Viator nominor, 
Bellatoris filins sum. 
Enarra mibi, que apud Helam genmtur : 
Ego tibi quse in mundo. 
Cuinam sedes auro strata sunt, 
Lecti pulchri 
AurooiAatil 



F, Hie Baldero Medo 
Paratus eztat, 
Purus potus, 
Scuto superinjecto : 
Dirina vero soboles 
Deplore afficietur. 
Invita hsc dixi, 
Jamque silebo. 

O. Noli, Fatidica, ta^exe. 
Te intarrogare toIo, 
Donee omnia novero. 
Adbuc scire volo, 
Quisnam Baldero 
Necem inferet, 
Ac Odini filium 
Vit& privabit 7 

F. Hodus excelsum fert 
Honoratum FratremillJic. 
Is Baldero 
Necem inferet, 
£t Odini filium 
VitA privabit. 
Invita base dizi, 
Jamque tacebo. 

0. Noli tacere, Fatidica, 
Adbuc te interrogare toIo^ 
Donee omnia novero. 
Adbuc scire toIo^ 
Quisnam Hodo 
Odium rependet. 
Ant jBidderi uiter£ectorfii& 
Occidendo logo adaptet I 

F, Riada &um paridt 
In babitaculis oocideatalibw : 
Hie Odini fiUus, 

Unam noctem natos, ai4U8 utetor ; 
Manum non lavabit. 
Nee caput pect6t 
Antequam rogo imponet 
Balderi inimieum. 
Invita b»e dizi, 
Jamque tacebo. 

0. Noli tacere, Fatidica, 
Adbuc te interrogare yolo. 
Quasnam sint virgines, 
Qus prs cogitationibus lachxjpiBflntair* 
Et in caelum jaciunt 



* Sleipner was the horse of Odin which had eight legfl.-<-yid« £dda« 



ixxcii-iiiv . ui iii> iieaiii nUicu killed bv Odin's (jther son Hoder; and also that Hoder 
\va- himself .-hiiii riiterward hy \ ili. the son of Odin and Rinda, consonant with 
tliis ftropbetv. 

(). Once ;i gain my call c)be\. 
Projjlit'tes^. Xc. L. .31. 

Womeij wert. Icjk.^ d uj)on by the Gothic nations as having a peculiar insight 
into futurity,; and -ome there were that made profession of magic arts and divi- 
nation. liit'S*' travelled round the country, and were received in everv house with 
great resptct and honour. Such a woman bore the name of Volva Seidkona or 
ISjKikona. Thr dres-; of Thorbiorga, one of these proplietesses, is described at 
lar^^e in Einck's llauda Sogu, (apud Bartholin, lib. i. cap. iv. p. 688.) She had on 
a blue vest spanuleJ all over with stones, a necklace of glass beads, and a cap made 
of the skin of a black lamb lined \\-ith white cat-skin. She leaned on a staff adorned 
with brass, with a round head set with stones ; and was girt with a Hunlandish 
belt, at which hung her pouch full of magical instruments. Her buskins were of 
rougli calf-skin, bound on with thongs studded with knobs of brass, and her gloves 
of white cat- skin, the fur turned inwards, 6«:c. G. 

They were also called Fiidkyngi, or Finl-kunnug ; i. e. Multi-scia: and Visin- 
dukona ; i.e. Oraculorura Mulier, Xorriir ; i.e. Parcje. G. 

7. ^^ hat virgins these. L. 7o. 

These were j)robably tlie Xornir or Parca?, just now mentioned: their names 
were Urda, Verdandi, and Skulda ; they were the dispensers of good destinies. As 
their names signify time past, present, and future, it is probable they were always 
invisibh^ to nif)rtals ; therefore when Odin asks this question on seeing them, he 
betrays liimself U) he a god ; which elucidates the next speech of the prophetess. 

iS. M oilier of the giant-hrood. L. S(). 

In the Latin " Alatei triuni Gigantum." He means, therefore, probably An 
gerbode, wlio, from her nainr-, seems to be •* no prophetess of good," and who bore 
to Loke, as the Ivlda sayH, three children ; the wolf Fenris, the great serpent of 
Midgard, and Kela, all of ihem called giants in that wild but curious system, of 
mythology ; with which, if the reader wishes to be acquainted, he had better con- 
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suit the translation of M. Mallet's Introduction to the History of Denmark, than 
ther original itself, as some mistakes of consequence are corrected l>y the trani-; 
later. The book is entitled Northern Antiquities.— Printed for Caznan, 1770, 
S vols. 8to. 

ODE X. 

Mr. Gray entitles this Ode, in his own edition, a Fr aome kt ; but from tiie prose 
version of Mr. Evans, which I shall here insert, it will appear that nothing is 
omitted, except a single hyperbole at the end, wldch I print m italics. 

Panegyric upon OwainGwynedd, Piince of North Wales^ by Gwalchmai, 

the son pf Melir, in the year 1157.» ^ 

1. I will extol the generous hero, descended from the race of Roderic, the bul* 
wark of his country ; a prince eminent for his good qualities, the glory of Britain, 
Owen the brave and expert in arms, a prince that neither hoardeth nor coveteth 
riches. 

3. Three fleets arrived, vessels of the main ; three powerful fleets of the first 
rate, furiously to attack him on the sudden : one from Jwerddon,t the other full of 
well-armed Lochlynians,^ making a grand appeaitance on the floods, the third from 
the transmarine Normans, which was attended with an immense though su^esa- 
less toil. 

3. The dragon of Mona's sons was so brave in action, that there was a great tu- 
mult on their furious attack ; and before the prince himself tiiere was vast con- 
fusion, havoc, conflict, honourable death,bloo(Iy battle, horrible consternation, and 
upon Tal Malvre a thousand. banners ; there was an outrageous carnage, and the 
rage of spears and hasty signs of violent indignation. Blood raised the tide of 
' the Menai, and the crimson of human gore stained the brine. There were glitter- 
ing cuirasses, and the agony of gashing wounds, and the mangled warriors prostrate 
before the chief, distinguished by his crimson lance. Uoegria was put into con- 
fusion ; the contest and confusion was great ; and the glory of our Prince's wide' 
waiting sward shall be celebrated in an hundred languages to give him his m^ted praise, 

ODE XI. 

From the extract of the Gododin, which Mr. Evans has given us in his Disser- 
tatio de Bardisin the forementioned book, I shall here transcribe those particular 
passages which Mr. Gray selected for imitation in this Ode. 

1. Si mihi liceret vindictam in D6irorum populum ferre, 
^qud ac diluvium omnes un& strage prostrarem. 

2. Amicum enim amisi incautus. 
Qui in resistendo firmus erat. 

Non petiit magnanimus dotem a socero 
Filius OiANi ex strenuo Gwyngwn ortus. 

3. Viri ibant ad Cattraeth, et fii^re insignes, ' 
Yinum et mulsum et aureis poculis erat eorum potus. 

Trecenti et sexaginta tres aureis torquibus insigniti erant ; 
Ex iis autem, qui nimio potu madidi ad helium properabant, 
Non evas^re nisi tres, qui sibi gladiis viam muniebant ; 
Scilicet bellator de Acron, et Conanus Dacarawd, 
Et egomet ipse (scilicet Bardus Aneurinus) sanguine rubens : 
Alitor ad hoc Carmen compingendum non superstes fuissem. 

Whoever c6mpares Mr. Gr^*8 poetical vorsions^of these four lyrical pieces with 
the literal translations which I have here inserted7 will, I am persuaded, be con- 

• See Evans's Specimen of Welsh poetry, p. 25. and for the original Welch, p.l27. 
t Ireland. t IHnes and Normans. 



Verse, tlie hero'p sole reward. 
As the flfime's devouring force ; 
As the wbirlwind in its course ; 
As the thunder's fiery stroke, 
Glancin^ on the shiver 'd oak : 
Did the sword of Conan mow 
The crimson harvest of the foe. 

Dehitus esttibi canlus qui honorem assecutus es maiimnm. 

Qui « ras instar ignis, tonitrui, et tempestatis, 

V'iribus eximie,eques bellicose, Rhudd Fedei, beUam meditaris. 

SONNET. 

1. If what Boiloau says be true, in his Art Poetique, that 

In sonnet sans defauts vaut seul un long poeme — 

the merit of tliis little poem is decided. It is written in strict obserrance of those * 

strict rules, which tlie Poet there lays down. — Vide Art Poetique, Chant, ii, I, 82. 
Miltou, I believ<s was the first of our English poets who exactly followed the Ita- 
lian mo(l('l : our Author varies from him only in making the rhymes in the two 
first <|uartetlH alternate, which is more agreeable to the English ear^ than the other 
method of arriuigiug them. 

EPITAPH I. 

VARIATION. MS. 

1 . After line 6, in the place of the four next — 

To Iiidi; licr cares her only art, 

[ler pleasure, |)le<isiires to iQipacI*'.: -di i 

... .. ii,r 
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In ling^ng pain* in deadi resiga'd. 
Her latot agony of miRd 
Was felt for him, who could not save 
His All from an untimely grave : 

9,. Whom what awaitB,&c. L. IK 

The constnictiMi here is a Uttle hard, And oceatefl ofaflcurity, 'which is always 
least to be pardonea in an epitaph. 

EPITAPH 11. 

thm ii«s f«rii8ctin its kind as the ioregmag Sonnet, ^r William WilHams^ in 
iSae expedition to Aix, was on boaord the Magnanime with Lord Howe ; and was 



depated to receive the capttiilation. 

ELEGY 

WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCH-YARD, 

1. The most popular of all our Author's pubfications ; it ran through eleven edi- 
tions in a TeiY short space of time 5 was finely translated into Latm by Messrs. 
Ansty and Roberts : and in the same year another, though 1 think inferior, ver- 
sion of it was ptdiUshsd by Mr* Lloyd. The reader has been infonned in the Mcf- 
moirs, of the time and manner of its first publication. He originally gave it only 
the simple title of " Stanzas written in a Country Church-yard. I persuaded him 
fintto caHit an Elegy, because the subject authorized him so to do ; and the al- 
ternative measure, in which it was written, seemed peculiarly fit for that species 
of composition. I ims^ined too that so capital a poem, written in this measure, 
would as it were appropriate it in future to writings of this sort ; and the number 
of imitations whichhsve since heen made of it (even to satieu) seem to prove that 
my notion was well founded. In the first manuscript copy of tiiis exquisite poem, 
I find the conclusion difierent from that which he afterward composed ; and-raoogh 
Ids after-bought was -unquestionably the best, yet there is a pathetic melanciimy 
in the four rejected stanxas, which highly claims preservation. I shall therefore give 
than as a variation in their proper place. 

d. The Jusell of parting day. L. 1. 

IMITATION* 

squilla di lontano 



, Che paia -1 giorno pianger^ che si n^uore. 

Dante. Purg. L 8. G. 

3. Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife. L. 73. 

VARIATION. 

The thou^tless world to majesty may bow^ 

Exalt the brave, and idolize success ; 
But more to innocence their safety owe, 
Than Pow'r, or Genius, e'er conspir'd to bless. 

And thou, who mindful of lh' unhonour'd dead^ 
DoBt in these notes their artless tale relate, 
f^ki imd lonely contemplation led 
•Milder iu the gloomy walks of fate : 



uiniancr aoppo iioi pieii di favilie.^^^^^^"'™ 

Petrarch. Son. I69. G. 

VARIATION. 

Awake and faithful to her wonted fires. 

Thus ii stood in the first and some following editions, and I think rather better; 
for the authoriiy of Petrarch does not destroy the a])pearance of qnaintness in the 
otlior : tlie thought, however, is rather obscurely expressed in both readings. He 
lueaus to say, in i)laiii prose, that we wish to be remembered by our friends after 
our doath in the same manner as when alive we wished to be remembered by them 
ill our absence : this would be expressed clearer, if the metaphorical term^>«s was 
rejected, and the line run thus : 

Awake and faithful to her first desires. 

1 do not put this alteration down for the idle vanity of aiming to amend the pas- 

sa^io, but purely to explain it. 

3. To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. L, 100, 

VARIATION. 

On the higii brow of yonder hanging lawn. 

After which, in his first manuscript, followed this stanza ; 

Him have we seen the greenwood side along. 
While o'er the heath we hied, our labour done. 

Oft as ihewoodlark pip'd her farewell song. 
With wistful eyes pursue the setting sun. 

I rather wonder that he rejected this stanza, as it not only has the same sort of 
]')oric delicacy, which charms us peculiarly in tliis part of the poem, but also com- 
pletes the account of his whole day : whereas, tliis evening scene being omitted, we 
have only his morning walk, and his noon-tide re])0se. • 
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6. Grav'd on the stone beneath yon aged thorn. X. 1 16. 

Between this line and the Epitaph, Mr. Gray originally inserted & very beautiful 
stanza, which was printed in some of the first editions, but afterwaitd omitted ; 
because he thought (and in my opinion very justly) that it was too long a paren- 
thesis in this place. The lines however are, in themselves, exquisitely fine, and 
demand preservation. 

There scattered oft, the earliest of the year. 
By hands unseen are showVs of violets found ; 

The redbreast loves to build and wartile there. 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground. 

7. There they alike in trembling hope repose. L. 127* 

IMITATION. 

paventosa spenie. Petrarch, Son. 114. G. 



• « .•*.•.'; 



J>)uia ludinienla, et violentjaB exordia ilaminae; 
Scilicet ignorant, quae Humine tinxit amaro - , 
Tela Venus, cijecique amianientaria Divi, 
Irasque, insidiasque, et taciturn sub pectore vulnus ; 
Nanique sub ingressu, primoque in limine Amoris 
Luctus et ultrices posuere cubilia Curae ; 
Intus habent dulces llisus, et Gratiae sedem, 
lit roseis resupina toris, roseo ore Voluptas : 
Regibus hue faciles aditus; communia spernunt 
Ostia, jamque expers duris custodibus istis 
J-^anditur accessus, penetraliaque intima Templi. 

Tuque Oh! Angliacis, Princeps, spes optima regnis,. 
Ne tantum, ne tinge metum ; quid imagine captus 
Haires, et mentem pictura pascis inani? 
Umbrani niiraris : nee longum tempus, et ipsa 
Ibit in amplexus, tliaiamosque ornabit ovantes. 
I He tanien tabulis inhians longum haunt aniorem^ 
Affatu fruitur tacito, auscultatque tacentem 
Imnieinor artificis calami, risumque, ruboremque 
Aspicit in fucis, pictajque in virginis ore : 
Tanta Veims potuit ; tantus tenet error amantes. 

Nascere, magna Dies, qua sese Augusta Britanno 
Committat Pelago, patriamque relinquat amoenani 
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Cujus in adventum jam nunc tria regna secundos 
Attolli in plausus, dulcique accensa furore 
Incipiunt agitare modos, et carmina dicunt : 
Ipse animo sedenim juvenis comitatur euntem 
'Explorat ventos^ atque auribus aera captat, 
Atque auraSy atque astra vocat crudelia ; pectus 
Intentum exultat^ surgitque arrecta cupido : 
Incusat spes aegra fretum^ solitoque videtur 
Latior effiindi pontus^fructusque morantes. 

Nascere, Lux major, qua sese Augusta Britanno 
Committat jnveni totam, propriamque dicabit; 
At citius (precor) Oh! cedas meKoribus astris : 
Nox finem pompae, finemque imponere curis 
Possit, et in thalamos furtim deducere nuptam ; 
Sufficiat requiemqne viris^ et amantibus umbras ; 
Adsit Hymen, et subridens cum matre Cupido 
Accedant, sternantque toros» ignemque ministrent ; 
Ilicet baud pictae incandescit imaginae formae 
Ulterius juvenis, verunique agnoscit amorem. 

Sculptile sicut ebur, faciemque arsisse venustam 
Pygmaliona canunt ; ante banc suspiria ducit, 
Alloquiturque amens, flammamque et ^ulnera nso-rat ^ 
Implorata Venus jussit cum vivere signum, 
Foeminasam inspirans anin^am ; qua» gaudia surgunl, 
Audiit ut primal nascentia murmura liaguffi,< 
Luctari in vitam, et paulatim volvere ocellos 
Sedulus, aspexitque novi splendescere flanmA ; 
Corripit amplexu vivam^ jamque osculajungit 
Acriaconfestim, recipitqne rapitque; prions ; 

Immemor ardoris, Nymphaeque oblitus ehurme. 

Tho. Gray, Pett. Coll. 

SONG.* 

Thyrsis,^ when he left me, swore 

In the Spring he would return — 
Ah ! what means the op'ning flower ? 

And the bud that decks the thorn ?' 
'Twas the nightingale that sung! 
'Twas the lark that upward sprung ! 

* This was,writtiexi, at the reqaest of Miss Speed, to an old air 
of Geminiani : the thought from the French. 



A N EPIGRAM. 



[Mr. Ktoui,fh,t ot Cambridge University, was a person as remarkable for the ec- 
ccntricitH's ot his character, as for his personal appearance. A Mr. Tyson, of 
Bene't Colhgo, made an etching of his head, and presented it to Mr. Gray, who 

wrote under it the following lines.] 

Thus Topliet looked ; so grinned the brawling fiend, 
\\ hilst frighted prelates how'd, and call'd him friend. 
Our mother-church, with half-averted sight, 
Bhish'd as she bless'd her grisly proselyte; 
Hosannas rung through Hell's tremendous borders. 
And Satan's self had thoughts of taking orders. 

IMPROMPTU, 

Suggested by a View, in 1766, of the. Seat and Ruins of a deceased 

Nobleman, at Kingsgate, Kent. 

Old, and abandon'd by each venal friend, 

H d formVl the j)ious resolution 

To smuggle a few years, and strive to mend 

A broken character and constitution. 

* 1 hese amatory lines having been found among the MSS. of Gray, but bearing 
no title, we have ventured, for the sake of uniformity in this volume, to prefix the 
above. Tiie lines themselves will be found in a note in the second volume of War- 
ton's Edition of Pope's Works. 

1 Some information respecting this gentleman (who was Rector of Therfield, 
Herts, and of Colmworth, Bedfordshire) will be found in the Gentleman's Maga- 
V /ine, Vol. LVI. p. 'J/>. '281. 
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On this congenial spot he fix'd his choice ; 

Earl Goodwin trembled for his neighb'ring sand ; 
Here sea-gulls scream, and cormorants rejoice, , 

And mariners, though shipwreck'd, dread to land. 

Here reign the blust'ring North and blighting East, 
No tree is heard to whisper, bird to sing ; 

Yet Nature could not furnish out the feast. 
Art he invokes new horrors still to bring. 

Here mouldering fanes and battlements arise. 

Turrets and arches nodding to their fall ; 
Unpeopled nionast'des delude our eyes. 

And mimic desolation covers all. 

*' Ah!" said the sighing peer, *' had B — te been true. 
Nor M — 's, R — 's, B-^'s, friendship vain. 

Far better scenes than these had blest our view, ' 

And realized the beauties which we feign. 

" Purged by the sword, and purified by fire. 
Then had we seen proud London's hated walls ; 

Owls would have hooted in St Peter's choir. 
And foxes stunk and litter'd in St Paul's." 

THE CANDIDATE; 

OR, THE CAMBRIDGE COURTSHIP.* 

WkfiN sly Jemmy Twitcher had smugg'd up his face, 
With a lick of court white-wash, and pious grimace, 
A wooing he went, where three sisters of old 
In harmless society guttle and scold. 

Lord ! sister, says Physic to Law, I declare. 
Such a sheep-biting look, such a pick-pocket air ! 
Not I for the Indies ! — ^You know I'm no prude, — 
But his name is a shame, — and his eyes are so lewd ! 
Then he shambles and straddles so oddly — I fear — 
No — at our time of life 'twould be silly, my dear. 

I don't know, says Law, but methinks.for his look 
'Tis just like the picture in Rochester's book ; 

* This jeu d^e^prit was written a shoit time previous to the election of a High 
Steward of the University of Cambridge, for which office the noble lord alluded to 
made an active canvass. 

■ 2 F 



[To Jemmy] 
Never liang down your head, you poor penitent elf; 
Conic buss me — I'll be Mrs. Twitcher myself. 

'v ^ ^rv ^ ^n* tIF tt» 'W ^w* 

A FRAGMENT, 

Containing a description of a Descent into the Mines.* 

Throlgii subterraneous passages they went. 

Earth's inmost cells and caves of deep descent ; 

Omvard they pass, where ripening minerals flow. 

And embryo metals undigested glow ; 

Where gems break through the night with glittering beam. 

Or paint the margin of the costly stream : 

All stones of lustre shoot their vivid ray, 

Or mix attempered in a various day : 

There the soft emerald smiles, of verdant hue ; 

There rubies flame with sapphire^s heavenly blue'; 

The diamond there attracts the wond'rous sight, 

Proud of its thousand dies and luxury of light!' 

• Se« Appendix to Otter's Life of Dr. E. D. Clarke. 
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POEMS. 

ADDRESSED TO. AND IN MEMOaV OF, 
MR. GRAY. 



TO MR. GRAY UPON HIS ODES, 
BY DAVID GARRICK, ESJJ* 

RspiNB not, Gray, that our weak dazzled eyes 

Tby daring heights and brightness shun ; 
How few can trace the eagle (o the skies. 

Of, like him, gaze upon the sun ! 
Each gentle reader loves die gentle Muse, 

That little dares and little means ; 
Who humbly sips her learning from Reviews, 

Or flutters in the Magazines. 
No longer now from Learning's sacred store 

Our minds their health and vigour draw; 
Homer and Pindar are revered no more. 

No mcure the Stagyrite is law. 
Though nursed hy these, in vain thy Muse appears 

To breathe her ardours in our souls ; 
In vain to sighdess eyes and deaden'd eara 

The lightning gleams, the thunder rdls : 
Yet droop not. Gray, nor quit thy heaven-bom art ; 

Again thy wond'rous powers reveal ; 
Wake atumb'ring Virtue in the Briton's heart. 

And rouse ns to reflect and feel ! 
With ancient. deeds our tong-chill'd hosoms fire. 

Those deeds that mark Eliza's reign! 
Make Britons Greeks ^ain, then strike the lyre, 

And Pindar shall not sing in vain. 

* Fmn tha origittil HS. in llie poaieannn of ilic UM Imv Rceit, Ea 
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() woocl-liimg Menai, and ye sacred groves 

Of Delphi, \\c still venerate your names. 

Whose awful shades inspired the J^ruids' dreams. 

Vour recess, thongh imagined, Fancy loves, 

iVnd through these long-lost scenes delighted roves : 

So future bards perhaps shall sing of Thames, 

And ii.s they sing shall say, 

Twas there of old where mused illustrious Gray! 

Hy Isis' barfkshis tuneful lays would suit 

To l^iiidar's lofty lyre, or Sappho's Lesbian lute. f 

Oft would he sing, when the still Eve came on. 
Till sable Night resumed her ebon throne, 
And taught us, in his melancholic mood. 
To scorn the great, and love the wise and good ; 
lold us, 'twas virtue never dies, f 

And to what ills frail mankind open lies; 
How safe through life's tempestuous sea to steer, 
\Vliere dang'rous rocks and shelves and whirlpools oft 
appear. 

Antl when fair Morn arose again to view, ? 

A fairer landscape still he drew, 

7'hat blooms like Eden in his charming lays. 

The hills and dales, and Heaven's cerulean blue, 

Brighten'd o'er all by Sol's resplendent's rays. 
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The musk J gale, in rosy vale. 

And gilded clouds on azure hills. 

The fragrant bow'rs, and painted flow'rs. 

And tinklings of the silver rills 5'' 

The very insects, that in sunbeams play. 

Turn useful monitors in his grave moral lay. 

'I 
But, ah! sad Melancholy intervenes. 

And draws a cloud o'er all these shining scenes. 

'Tis her, alas ! v^^e often find 

The troubler of each great unbounded mind. 

And leagued with her associate Fear, 

Will tremble lest the turning sphere. 

And sinking earth, and reeling planets run 

In dire disorder with the falling sun. 

But now, great Bard, thy life of pain is o'er ; 

'Tis we must weep, though thou shalt grieve no more. 

Through other scenes thou now dost rove. 

And clothed with gladness walk^st the courts above^ 

And listen'st to the heav'nly choir. 

Hymning their God, while seraphs strike the lyre. 

Safe with them in those radiant climes of bliss. 

Thou now enjoy'st eternal happiness. 



O D E 

ON THE DEATH OF MR. GRAY. 
By the Right Honourable the Earl of Carlisle. 

What spirit's that ,whicli mounts on high. 
Borne on the arms of every tuneful Muse ? 
His white robes flutter to the gale : 
They wing their way to yonder opening sky. 

In glorious state through yielding clouds they sail. 
And scents of heavenly flowers on earth diffuse. 

What avails the poet's art ? 

What avails his magic hand ? 
(3an he arrest Death's pointed dart. 

Or ciiarm to sleep his murderous band i 



i\ lesson lo iiie viiiage swam, 
And tanght the tear of rustic grief to flow! — [ 

+ 13ut soon with bolder note, and wilder flight, | 

O'er the loud strings his rapid hand would run : 
Mars hath lit his torch of war. 
Ranks of heroes fill the sight ! 

U ark ! the carnage is begun ! 
And see the furies through the fiery air 
O'er Cambria's frighten'd land the screams of horror bear ! 

J Now led by playful Fancy's hand 
O'er the white surge he treads u ith printless feet. 

To magic shores he flies, and fairy land, 
Imagination's blest retreat. 

Mere roses paint the crimson way. 
No setting sun, eternal May, 

Wild as the priestess of the Thracian fane^ 

When Bacchus leads the madd'ning train. 

His bosom glowing with celestial fire. 

To harmony he struck the golden lyre; 



' J * This alludes to Mr. Gray's Elegy written ^^ a CoaatzT GHoi'^'^^^ 

/ t The Bard, a Pindar 

I The Progress of Poetry, f- "Hb^ * 
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To harmony each bill and valley rung ! 

The bird of Jove, as when Apollo sung. 
To melting bliss resign'd his furious soul. 
With milder rage his eyes began to roll, 
The heaving down his thrilling joys <;;Qnfes|t, 
Till by a mortal's hand subdued he sunk to rest. 

* O, guardian angel of our early day, 

Henry thy darling plant must bloom no more ! 
By thee attended, pensive wouti he striayV ' 

Where Thames soft-murmurinr laves his winding shore. 
Thou bad'st him raise the moralizing song, ' 

Through life's new seas the little bark to sieer ; 
^The winds are rude and high, the sailor young; 

Thoughtless, he spies no furious tempest near^ * 
Till to tlie poet's hand the helm you gave. 
From hidden rocks an infant crew to saVe ! 

f Ye fiends who rankle in the human heart. 
Delight in woe, and triumph in our tears. 

Resume again > 

Your dreadful reign : 
Prepare the iron scourge, prepare the venom'd dart. 
Adversity no more with lenient air appears : 
The snakes that twine about her head 
Again their frothy poison shed ; 
For who can now her whirlwind flight cohtrql. 

Her threatening rage beguile? 
He who could still the tempest of her soul. 
And force her livid lips to smile. 

To happier seats is fled ! 
Now seated by his Thracian sire. 
At the full feast of mighty Jove 
To heavenly themes attunes his lyre. 

And filU with harmony the realmsabove! 

i3^^|M||mj^ distant Pipspect of Eton CoHege. 
■& «tfi.^ : : i-^ynA td AdTenity. 
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Of fond incmoiial? A\i\ my pensive soul! 
He liears me not, not ever more sliall hear 
'J'lie theme his candour, not his taste approved. 

Oft, '* smiling as in scoin/' oft would he cry, 
'' Why waste thy numbers on a trivial art, 
Tiiiit ill can mimic even the humblest charms 
Of allnuijestic Nature?'' at the word 
1 1 is eye would glisten, and his accents glow 
With ail the Poet's frenzy," SovVeign queen ! 
Behold, and tremble, while thou viewest her state 
Throned on the heights of Skiddaw : call thy art 
To build her such a throne ; that ait will feel 
How vain her best j)relen'^ions. Trace her march 

* Mr. Gray <li('tl July ,Ust, 1771. 'J'his book was begun a few months after. 
The three following lines allude to a rustic alcove the author was then building in 
his garden, in wliich he placed a medallion of his friend, and an um ; a lyre over 
the entrance with the motto from Pindar, whi<h Mr. (iray had prefixed to his Odes, 
♦UN ANT A ITNETOIII, and under it, on a tablet, this stan/a taken from the first 
edition of his Kleu'V written in a Country Church-vard. 

Ifere scatter'd ofr, tlje loveliest of the vear. 

By hands vmsccn, are showers of violets fouud ; 
I lie icdhrea.-t \u\i b to huiM and warble ltcn\ 

And little iiiOi-ir]>s lightly prim ihc '^Tound. 
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Amidtiie purple crags of of Borrowdale ; 

And try like those to pile thy range of rock 

j[n rude tumultuous chaos. See ! she mounts 

Her Naiad car, and, down Lodore's dread cliflF 

Falfs many a fathom, like the headlong bard 

My fabling fancy plunged in Corn way's flood ; 

Yet not like him to sink in endless night : 

For, on its boiling bosom, still she guides 

Her buoyant shell, and leads the wave along : 

Or spreads it broad, a river or a lake. 

As suits her pleasure ; will thy boldest song 

E'er brace the sinews of enervate art 

To such dread daring ? will it ev'e direct 

Her hand to emulate those softer charms 

That deck the banks of Dove, or call to birth 

The bare romantic crags, and copses green. 

That sidelong grace her circuit, whence the rills, 

Bright in their crystal purity, descend 

To meet their sparkling queen i around each fount 

The hawthorns crowd and knit their blossomM sprays 

To keep their sources sacred. Here, even here. 

Thy art, each active sinew stretch'd in vain. 

Would perish in its pride. Far rather thou 

Confess her scanty power, correct, <^ontrol. 

Tell her how far, nor farther, she may go ; 

And rein with reason's curb fantastic taste." 

Yes, I will hear thee, dear lamented shade. 
And hold each dictate sacred. What remains 
Unsung shall so each leading rule select 
As if still guided by thy judgpnent sage ; 
While, as still modell'd to thy curious ear, 
Flow my melodious numbers ; so shall praise. 
If aught of praise the verse I weave may claim. 
From just posterity reward my song. 



I>Jany a sad and sable mood, i 

\\ Iiether from dazzling lustre brought, I 

Or nursed by shades of darksome wood. 
Keep death-like silence on their native shore, 
Since he, that gave them speech, is heard no more. 

Flown is the spirit of Gray 
J^ike connnon breath to mingle with the air : 
Yet still those Goddesses' peculiar care. 

That breathe harmonious lay. 
Retired to yonder grassy mound 
In leaves of dusky hue encompassed round, 
They bid their plaintive accents fill 
The covert hollows of the bosom'd hill : 
NVitli liquid voice and magic hand 
Calliope informs the band : 
Hush'd are the warblers of the grove, attentive to the 
sound. 

" Soft and slow 

Let the melting measures How, 

Nor lighter air disturb majestic woe. 
And thou, sage Priestess* of our holy fire, 
Who saw'st the Poet's flame expire, 

" Cambridge University, where Gray died. 
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Thy precious drops prc^sely shed 
O'er his well-<leserving head. 
Thou nurtur'dst once a grateful throng. 
When Milton pour'd the frweets of song 
On Lycidas sunk low.^ 

" Now wake that faithful lyre — ^— mute Duta^js^ reigns : 

Your echoes waft no more > the friendly theme ; 
Clogg'd with thick vapours from the neighboring pki ns. 
Where old Cam hardly moves his sluggard stream. 

But when some public cause 
Claims festive song, or more melodious tear. 
Discordant murmurs grate mine ear. 

Ne'er model'd by Pierian laws. 
Then idly glares full many a motley toy. 
Anacreontic grief, and creeping strains of joy. 

** Far other modes were thine. 
Victim of hasty fate, 
Whom now the powers of melody deplore ; 
Whether in lofty state+ 
Thou bad'st thy train divine 
Of raptures on Pindaric pinions soar \ ^ ' 

Or hoping from thyself to fly 
To childhood* s careless scenes, J 
Thou sent'st a warm refreshing ,eye 
On Nature'^ faded greens : 

" Or when thy calm and steadfast mind 

With philosophic reach profound 
Self-phasing vanities resigned, ^ 

Fond of the look, that loves the ground ,•§ 
Discem'd by Reason's equal light, 
How gaudy Fortune cheats the sight ; 
While the coarse maid, inured to pain. 
Supports the lab'ring heart, and Virtue's happiest reign. 

'' But most the music of thy plaintive moan || . 

With leqgthen'd note detains the list'ning ear. 
As lost in thought thou wander'st all alone 

Where spirits hover round their mansions drear. 

• In 1638 the University pubiisl^ed a volume of poems to the memory of Mr. 
Edward King, Milton's Lycidas. ' f See Gray's Pindaric Odes. 

t Ode on a distant Prospect of Eton College. 
§ Hymn to Adversity. || Church-yard Elegy. 
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** By Contemplalion's eye* serenely view'd. 
Each ]owly>object wears an awful mien : 

'Tis our own blindness veils the latent good : 
The works of Nature need but to be seen. 

*S Thou saw'st her beaming from the hamlet-sires 
Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree^s shade : 

Where now, still faithful to their wonted fires f* 
Thy own dear ashes are ybr ever laid.** 

STANZAS 

ON THE DEATH OF MR. GRAY. 

, BY A LADY. 

Where sleeps the Bard who gniced Museus' hearse 
With fragrant trophies by the Muses wove ! 

Shall Gray's cold urn in vain demand the verse. 
Oh ! can his Mason fail in plaintive love ? 

No ; with the Nine inwrapp*d in social woe. 
His lyre unstrung, sad vigil he must keep ; 

With them he mourns, with them his eyes overflow. 
For such a Bard immortal Maids can weep. 

Their early pupil in the heav*nly lore 

Of sacred poesy and moral song, 
They taught the youth on eagle wing to soar. 

And bore him through aerial heights along. 

Fancy, obedient to their dread command. 

With brilliant genius, marshall'd forth his way ; 

They lured his steps to Cambria's once-famed land. 
And sleeping Druids felt his magic lay. 

But vain the magic lay, the warbling lyre. 

Imperious Death ! from thy fell grasp to save ; 

He knew, and told it with a Poet's iSre, 

^' The paths of Glory lead but to the grave.'' 

And shall the Bard, whose sympathizing mind 
Mourn'd o'er the simple Rustic's turfy cell, 

To strew his tomb no grateful Mourner find. 

No Village Swain to ring one parting knell ? ^ 

* Gray was buried at Stoke, the scene of the Elegy. 
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Yes^ honour'd shade ! the fringed brook I'll trace> 
Green rushes culling thy dank grave to strew ; 

With mountain flow'rs I'll deck the hallow'd place. 
And fence it round with osiers mix'd with yew. 



•THE TEARS OF GENIUS:— AN ODE. 

BY MR. TAITE. 

On Cam's fair banks, where Learning's hallow'd fame 

Majestic rises on the astonish'd sight. 
Where oft the Muse has led the favourite swain, 

And warm'd his soul with Heaven's inspiring light. 

Beneath the covert of the sylvan shade. 

Where deadly cypress, mix'd with mournful yew. 

Far o'er the vale a gloomy stillness spread. 
Celestial Genius burst upon the view. 

The bloom of youth, the majesty of years. 

The soften'd aspect, innocent and kind. 
The sigh of sorrow, and the streaming tears » 

Resistless all, their various pow'r combined. 

In her fair hand a silver harp she bore. 

Whose magic notes, soft warbling from the string, 

GiVe tranquil joy the breast ne'er knew before. 
Or raise the soul on rapture's airy m ing. 

By grief impell'd, I heard her heave a sigh. 

While thus the rapid strain resounded through the sky j 

Haste, ye sister powers of song, 

Hasten from the; shady grove. 
Where the river rolls along. 

Sweetly to the voice of love. 

Where, indulging mirthful pleasures^ 

Light you press the flow'ry green. 
And from Flora's blooming treasures 

Cull the wreaths for Fancy's queen. 

Where your gently-flowing numbers, 

Floating on the fragrant breeze. 
Sink the soul in pleasing slumbers 

On the downy bed of ease. 
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Thus fades the flow'r nipp'd by the frozen gale. 
Though once so sweet, so lovely to the eye : 

Thus the tall oaks, when boist'rous storms assail. 
Torn from the earth, a mighty ruin lie. 

Ye sacred sisters of the plaintive verse. 

Now let the stream of fond affection flow ; 

P pay your tribute o'er the slow-cUawn hearse. 
With all the manly dignity of woe. 

Oft when the Curfew tolls its parting knell 

With solemn pause yon Church-yard's gloom survey. 

While Sorrow's sighs and tears of Pity tell 
How just the moral of the Poet's lay*. 

O'er his green grave, in Contemplation's guise. 

Oft let the pilgrim drop a silent tear ; 
Oft let the shepherd's tender accents rise. 

Big with the sweetis of each revolving year ; 
Till prostrate Time adore his deathless name, 
Fix'd on the solid base of adamantine fame. 

EPITAPH ON MR. GRAY'S MONUMENT, 

IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
BY MR. MASON. 

No more the Grecian Muse unrivall'd reigns ; 

To Britain let the nations homage pay ! 
She boasts a Homer's fire in Milton's strains, 

A Pindar's rapture in the lyre of Gray. 

* Elegy in a Country Church-yard. 



THE END. 



Frinted by J. F. Dove, St. John's Square. 
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Belft>ld she comes^ the fiend forlorn, 

Array'd in Horror's settled gloom ; 
She strews the briar and prickly thom^ 
And triumphs in th' infernal doom. 
With frantic fury and insatiate rage^ 
She gnaws the throbbing breast and blasts the glowing 
page. 

No more the soft ^oli^n flute* 

Breathes through the heart the melting strain ; 
The powers of Harmony are mute. 
And leave the once-delightful plain ; 
With heavy wing, I see them beat the air, ^ 

Damp'd by the leaden hand of comfortless Despair. 

Yet stay, O ! stay, celestial pow'rs. 

And with a hand of kind regard 
Dispel the boist'rous storm that lours 
Destructive on the fav'rite bard j 
O watch with me his last expiring breath. 
And snatch him from the arms of dark, oblivious death. 

Hark, the Fatal Sistersf join. 

And with Horror's mutt'ring sounds. 

Weave the tissue of his line. 

While the dreadful spell resounds. 

'* Hail, ye midnight sisters, hail. 

Drive the shuttle swift along ; 
Let your secret charms prevail 

O'er the valiant and the strong. 

" O'er the glory of the land. 

O'er the innocent and gay. 
O'er the Muse's tuneful band — 

Weave the fun'ral web of Gray." 

Tis done, 'tis done — the iron hand of pain. 

With ruthless fury and corrosive force. 
Racks every joint, and seizes every vein ; 

He sinks, he groans, he falls a lifeless corse. 

* The Progress of Poesy. t The Fatal Otters, an Ode. 
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